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Social Security in Review 


The Programs in September 


THOUGH SEPTEMBER AWARDS of monthly 
benefits for old-age and survivors in- 
surance were fewer than in August, 
the monthly increase in benefits in 
force was about as usual. September 
certifications totaled $17.1 million, of 
which 51 percent went to primary 
beneficiaries, 9 percent to dependents, 
and 40 percent to survivors; a year 
earlier the percentages for primary 
and survivor beneficiaries were 53 and 
33 percent. Awards during the third 
quarter of this year were almost as 
many as the all-time high of the pre- 
ceding quarter, and the number of 
lump-sum payments awarded ex- 
ceeded those in any previous quarter. 
An increase in the number of war 
deaths among insured workers may 
possibly have prevented the usual 
third-quarter decrease in claims for 
lump-sum death payments and 
monthly survivor benefits. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT’ disburse- 
ments, which had reached a 1944 low 
in July, then increased in August, 
again dropped in September to a new 
low for this year. The numbers of 
beneficiaries, of claims filed, and of 
weeks compensated for total unem- 
ployment also dropped below August 
levels and, except for initial claims, 
were below those in September 1943. 
Michigan, however, reported increases 
from August in claims and benefits, 
and in several other States payments 
and claims were appreciably above 
those a year earlier. 


EXPENDITURES DECREASED in Septem- 
ber for general assistance but rose 
sufficiently for the three special types 
to bring the total for public assistance 
slightly above the August figure. In 
case loads, however, the three special 
types decreased while general assist- 
ance increased. As a result, the 
average payment for general assist- 
ance declined and averages for the 
other programs rose slightly. The 
increase in general assistance cases 
was the first since January 1942 and 
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can be explained by one State’s ad- 
dition of 1,440 old-age assistance re- 
cipients to its general assistance rolls 
for supplementary assistance. The 
decrease in number of families re- 
ceiving aid for dependent children 
was the smallest since April 1942. 


British Social Security Proposals 
A motion to approve the Govern- 
ment’s proposals for a comprehensive 
system of social security in Great 
Britain, outlined elsewhere in this 
issue, was carried by the House of 
Commons on November 3, and a bill 
to establish the Ministry of Social 
Insurance recommended by the Gov- 
ernment was issued the same day and 
gained first reading. During the de- 
bate on the motion to approve the 
plan, Sir William Beveridge, recent- 


ly elected to Parliament, expressed 
approval of the plan in principle 
though he criticized certain of the 
details, principally the rate of the 
family allowances, the ultimate rate 
of the retirement pension, and the 
method of administering sickness 
benefits. 


Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies 
At its annual meeting, held in 
Dallas, Texas, October 10-12, the In- 
terstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies established a spe- 
cial committee to study problems in- 
volved in granting funds for admin- 
istration of State unemployment com- 
pensation systems; recommended 
that all State laws include provision 
to make interest on delinquent con- 
tributions and penalty collections 
available for administrative expendi- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Public Assistance Goals: Recommendations 
of the Social Security Board * 


THE PURPOSE Of public assistance is to 
provide at least a minimum degree of 
economic security to persons in need. 
Public assistance programs comple- 
ment other programs for economic 
security by supplying basic mainte- 
nance to needy persons for whom 
benefits are not available or are in- 
sufficient. The relative place of public 
assistance in a system of social se- 
curity depends on the scope and ade- 
quacy of other measures designed to 
keep people from becoming needy. 

Looking into the future, we may 
assume that public assistance will 
play a progressively smaller role as 
coverage of the social insurances is 
extended, benefits become more 
nearly adequate, additional risks are 
insured, and the insurance programs 
have time to mature. In the im- 
mediate future, however, and perhaps 
for a generation, public assistance 
will be a major part of the social se- 
curity system. Whether the volume 
of need is larger or smaller, public 
assistance should meet effectively 
whatever need exists. 

Because of the social and economic 
dislocations resulting from the war 
and the impending transition to 
peace, 1945 sessions of State legis- 
latures will face problems of unusual 
complexity and magnitude. The 
forces of war and peace are inten- 
sifying the need for amendments to 
public assistance legislation. Yet the 
experience of the 9 years during 
which the Social Security Act has 
been operating indicates that changes 
would be in order even in normal 
times. State legislatures will be con- 
cerned not only with measures to im- 
prove old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and aid to the blind, 
which come under the Social Secu- 
rity Act, but also with ways of 
strengthening general assistance, 
which is now wholly a responsibility of 
State and local governments. 

During the war years, major 
changes have taken place in govern- 
mental provisions for aiding needy 
~ *Recommendations for improvement 
of State public assistance legislation in 
the 1945 State legislative sessions, sent 


by the Board to State public assistance 
agencies. 


persons. With the liquidation of the 
Federal work programs and the ter- 
mination of the food stamp plan and 
surplus commodity distribution, old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and aid to the blind—operated 
by States and localities with the finan- 
cial help of the Federal Govern- 
ment—and the program of general 
assistance—operated ,by the States 
and localities without Federal sharing 
of costs—have become in nearly all 
States the only means of furnishing 
public aid. 

The essential flexibility of public 
assistance has been amply demon- 
strated by the substantial declines in 
assistance rolls during the war. Be- 
tween December 1941, when Pearl 
Harbor was attacked, and July 1944, 
the number of cases on the general 
assistance rolls declined 68 percent 
and the number of families receiving 
aid to dependent children, 34 percent. 
Recipients of old-age assistance .de- 
clined 7 percent in number, and there 
was even a decrease of 6 percent in 
the number of persons getting aid to 
the blind. 

The effect of the war in reducing 
need was somewhat greater than 
these figures indicate, since many 
State programs of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, anc. aid to 
the blind were not fully developed 
and the trend in the number of re- 
cipients of these types of aid was still 
upward when mounting demands for 
manpower opened up jobs to mar- 
ginal groups, such as old people, 
older women without skills, and the 
handicapped, and to persons not nor- 
mally in the labor force, such as 
mothers and children. 

Even in July 1944, more than 3.3 
million persons were on relief rolls— 
2.1 million old people, 0.6 million chil- 
dren deprived of parental support 
or care, 73,000 blind persons, and 0.5 
million persons in families receiving 
general assistance. Most of the per- 
sons receiving general assistance 
were suffering from disabilities or ad- 
vanced age. Some of them might 
have been eligible for the special types 
of public assistance but were ex- 
cluded by State eligibility conditions 


more restrictive than those in the 
Federal act; not a few were receiv- 
ing general assistance to supplement 
inadequate payments of old-age as- 
sistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the blind. In even the 
highly favorable circumstances of the 
past year, the Nation’s bill for public 
assistance was almost a billion 
dollars, 

During the reconversion ahead, the 
(need for assistance inevitably will 
increase. The problems of adjust- 
ment will of course be less intense 
if the war ends in two stages rather 
than one. In any event, great 
changes will occur, and these changes 
may be expected to affect seriously 
the marginal groups who left the as- 
sistance rolls or were kept off them 
by participation in the war effort. 
Many persons whose support was as- 
sumed by relatives enjoying greatly 
increased take-home pay will also be 
affected adversely. 

It is estimated that a year after 
V-E day, which will be followed by 
drastic curtailment of war produc- 
tion, return of many servicemen, and 
shifts of war workers, somewhere be- 
tween 3.5 and 8 million workers will 
be looking for new jobs. The most 
probable current estimate is that 
between 5 and 6 million individuals 
will be separated from jobs at the 
end of the first year following Ger- 
many’s defeat. If the war with Ja- 
pan should end at about the same 
time as the European war, these num- 
bers would be even greater. 

In any circumstances, the dis- 
ruptions of reconversion will bear 
hardest on groups of marginal em- 
ployability. Many workers will with- 
draw voluntarily from the labor force 
because of advanced age or disability 
or to resume home duties or to go 
back to school, and others will be 
squeezed out. Other workers of low 
employability will have difficulty in 
finding work. Some marginal workers 
will be eligible for unemployment 
benefits or for permanent retirement 
benefits. On the other hand, some 
will have been in farm work, domes- 
tic service, or other noncovered em- 
ployment, and still others will have 
been in covered employment too short 
a time to acquire benefit rights. Ob- 
viously such persons must look to pub- 
lic assistance to meet their needs 
when their resources are exhausted. 
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State legislatures should also give 
consideration to the probable effects 
of declines in pay envelopes and rises 
in price levels. Curtailment of hours 
of work will substantially reduce 
earnings unless wage rates rise. 
Moreover, unless economic controls 
are maintained, price levels may 
climb higher. Such changes may im- 
pose great hardships on low-income 
groups. Some increases in the de- 
mand for assistance may be expected 
from recipients and persons on the 
borderline of need whose incomes fail 
to keep pace with mounting living 
costs. 

In order to assist State public as- 
sistance agencies to meet need effec- 
tively, the Social Security Board has 
made recommendations to the Con- 
gress for amendment of titles I, IV, 
and X of the Social Security Act, 
which authorize Federal financial 
participation in old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind. The Board has also rec- 
ommended that Federal grants be 
made available to the States for gen- 
eral assistance. Although the Board 
believes that further Federal finan- 
cial participation is necessary to en- 
able States—particularly the poorer 
States—to provide adequate assist- 
ance to all persons who are needy, 
many steps to improve assistance pro- 
grams can be taken by States with- 
out additional financial aid from the 
Federal Government. Moreover, cer- 
tain improvements can be made 
through administrative action with- 
out statutory changes, though they 
may require increase in appropria- 
tions. The States which must await 
increased Federal matching to ex- 
pand coverage or to improve the ade- 
quacy of assistance can at least 
amend their laws so as to take full 
advantage of Federal matching under 
the present titles and to be prepared 
to make further improvement if and 
when the Federal Government is able 
to assume a larger share of the cost. 


More Adequate Assistance 
Payments 


Assistance could be made more 
nearly adequate in many States by 
changes in State laws or plans to re- 
move the maximums on payments of 
aid to dependent children, remove or 
increase maximums on payments of 
old-age assistance and aid to the 


blind, authorize the provision of medi- 
cal services to recipients, and delete 
prohibitions against the simultaneous 
receipt of more than one type of as- 
sistance. 


Removal or Increase of Maximums 


The urgency of eliminating or rais- 
ing maximums on payments depends 
on the amounts of the maximums and 
the extent to which these limitations 
prevent meeting of need. In many 
States, a large proportion of the fami- 
lies receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren get payments at fixed maximums 
that are too low to provide the mini- 
mum essentials of living. In some 
States, maximums on payments of 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind 
make it impossible to meet the full 
need of substantial numbers of aged 
and blind persons, particularly those 
who require medical care. 

The Social Security Act, which lim- 
its the amount of an individual pay- 
ment in which the Federal Govern- 
ment will share, has influenced States 
to establish maximums on payments 
under their programs. Federal funds 
can be used for half of payments of 
aid to dependent children up to only 
$18 a month for one child in a family 
and $12 for each other child aided. 
On the other hand, the Federal Gov- 
ernment can pay half the cost of a 
payment to a recipient of old-age as- 
sistance or aid to the blind up to as 
much as $40 monthly. 

Many State laws limit payments to 
recipients to the amounts governing 
the Federal contribution. Some State 
laws stipulate that payments shall 
be limited to whatever amounts the 
Federal Government will match. In 
some States that do not have legal 
maximums, all payments are limited 
administratively to the amount of the 
Federal matching maximums because 
funds are insufficient to meet the full 
need of all recipients. 

The Social Security Board has rec- 
ommended to Congress removal of the 
maximums governing Federal match- 
ing in aid to dependent children and 
increase in the maximums for old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind. With- 
out waiting for amendment of the 
Federal act, however, some States 
have eliminated maximums on aid to 
dependent children payments or have 
established maximums higher than 
those in the Social Security Act. 


Eight States have eliminated max- 
imums in all three types of assistance. 

Twenty-two States now have no 
maximums—either legal or adminis- 
trative—on payments of aid to de- 
pendent children, and five States have 
maximums higher than the $18/$12 
limiting Federal matching. Among 
the States with maximums, the high- 
est amount that can be paid to a 
mother and one child ranges from 
$15 to $50. In several States, maxi- 
mums are so low that more than 
three-fourths of the payments are at 
the maximum. 

In most States, old-age assistance 
payments may not exceed $40 (or 
$80 for two aged persons in a family), 
but 10 States have maximums of $30 
or less. A few States impose maxi- 
mums on total income, including as- 
sistance and other resources, rather 
than on the assistance payment. 
Although the $40 maximum limits a 
relatively small proportion of pay- 
ments in most States, this amount is 
often insufficient to enable States to 
meet the needs of recipients who re- 
quire medical or nursing care. , Sev- 
eral States provide that payments 
may exceed $40 for such recipients. 

In aid to the blind, the great ma- 
jority of States have maximums of 
$40, but six States have statutory or 
administrative maximums of $30 or 
even less. The proportion of recip- 
ients receiving maximum payments 
of aid to the blind is higher than in 
old-age assistance, primarily because 
blind persons, on account of their 
handicap, generally have additional 
needs. 

Price increases during the war have 
made it increasingly difficult for needy 
persons to live on their assistance 
payments. If prices should rise 
higher in the reconversion, needy per- 
sons will feel even more the pinch of 
their small fixed incomes unless steps 
are taken to lift the maximums on 
payments. 


Provision for Medical Care 


Most States make some provision 
for the medical care of recipients of 
public assistance, but these provi- 
sions vary greatly in scope and ade- 
quacy from State to State and often 
from locality to locality. The ex- 
perience of the armed services, which 
have found it necessary to reject large 
numbers of men with preventable or 
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remediable conditions that render 
them unfit for military service, em- 
phasizes the importance of more ef- 
fective medical provisions. Studies 
show that the prevalence of illness 
and disability is greater among de- 
pendent groups than among those of 
higher economic status. The Social 
Security Board believes that if the 
needs of recipients of public assist- 
ance are to be met fully, provision 
must be made for assuring that they 
receive medical care. An adequate 
program of medical care can reduce 
or minimize dependency and disabil- 
ity and aid in enabling many persons 
to gain a self-supporting status. 

Assistance payments that are lim- 
ited to the amounts of the Federal 
matching maximums are often too low 
to supply even basic maintenance. If 
maximums are eliminated or raised, 
medical needs can more effectively be 
met through the money payment. Ex- 
perience indicates, however, that 
medical needs sometimes can best be 
met by arranging for such service. 
Therefore, in addition to higher maxi- 
mums or the elimination of maxi- 
mums, the Social Security Board has 
recommended that the Social Security 
Act be amended to authorize Federal 
matching of payments to suppliers of 
medical services. The Board is of the 
opinion that funds used for medical 
services under all assistance programs 
should be combined. Such pooling 
would spread the risk over a larger 
group and would afford maximum 
flexibility in the use of available funds. 

Although increased Federal mateh- 
ing would greatly assist States in de- 
veloping well-rounded medical care 
programs, some States have already 
made notable progress in this direc- 
tion. State plans for providing medi- 
cal care to the needy are extremely 
varied and attest to the ingenuity of 
legislatures and administrative agen- 
cies in adapting plans to State and 
local resources and conditions. The 
Social Security Board believes that 
State public assistance agencies 
should move ahead as rapidly as pos- 
sible in the development of their pro- 
grams of medical care for needy 
persons. Among present lacks re- 
quiring study is continuing hospital or 
nursing-home care for needy indi- 
viduals who are chronically ill and 
need long-time nursing and medical 
attention. 


Receipt of Two or More Types of 
Assistance 

The Social Security Act requires that 
a State plan for aid to the blind must 
provide that no assistance will be paid 
to an aged blind individual for any 
period for which he is getting old-age 
assistance. Many State laws provide 
that a recipient of one type of public 
assistance may not receive any other 
form of public aid. Some of these 
laws except temporary medical or sur- 
gical care. Often it is not possible to 

neet a recipient’s needs fully under 
one program, particularly if the a- 
mount of assistance that he may get 
under that program is limited by a 
maximum. Consequently, the Social 
Security Board believes that, except 
for meeting the provision in the Social 
Security Act with respect to the simul- 
taneous receipt of old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind, State laws should 
not prevent recipients from getting 
two or more types of public assistance 
simultaneously. The most construc- 
tive approach to meeting the needs of 
an individual fully, however, would be 
to eliminate all restrictions that pre- 
vent attainment of this goal under a 
single program. 


Extension of Coverage 

If freedom from want is to be a real- 
ity in the States of the Nation, no 
needy person should be without access 
to the means of subsistence. State 
legislatures should examine the con- 
ditions of eligibility for each type of 
assistance and consider whether legis- 
lative changes are needed to extend 
coverage to groups of persons who are 
now excluded. 

Few States, if any, are now taking 
full advantage of the Federal offer of 
matching funds under the Social Se- 
curity Act. Thus they are throwing 
on general assistance, financed with- 
out Federal aid, the burden of support- 
ing some needy persons who are po- 
tentially eligible for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, or 
aid to the blind but are barred by un- 
necessarily restrictive conditions of 
eligibility. Moreover, in many States 
Some groups of needy persons are in- 
eligible for even general assistance. 


Residence Requirements 


The Social Security Act does not 
require that a State impose any resi- 
dence requirement as a condition of 


eligibility but merely specifies the 
maximum period that may be im- 
posed. No State may, as a condition 
of eligibility for old-age assistance or 
aid to the blind, require more than 5 
years’ residence in the State in the 
last 9 years and 1 year in the State 
preceding application. For aid to de- 
pendent children, the maximum resi- 
dence that may be required of a child 
is 1 year or, if the child is less than a 
year old, 1 year’s residence in the 
State on the part of the mother prior 
to the birth of the child. For gen- 
eral assistance, many States require 
local settlement as a condition of 
eligibility. 

The great majority of States have 
adopted the maximum residence re- 
quirements permitted by the Social 
Security Act for old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid 
to the blind. On the other hand, 
some States limit residence require- 
ments for old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind to 3 years, 2 years, or 1 
year, and a few States have elimi- 
nated residence requirements entirely 
under one or more programs. 

States have imposed eligibility re- 
strictions in order to limit assistance 
to their own residents. It is under- 
standable that States wished to re- 
strict eligibility to their own resi- 
dents when only a few States pro- 
vided assistance to special groups and 
financed these programs wholly from 
State and local funds. Such restric- 
tions are less defensible now that all 
States provide assistance financed 
from Federal as well as State and 
local funds. Modern conditions de- 
mand mobility of population. The 
war has greatly accelerated the long- 
time trends in the movement of popu- 
lation to centers of industrial devel- 
opment. As a result of such migra- 
tions, Many people have lost their 
residence or settlement in the place 
from which they came without gain- 
ing it in the place where they now 
are. It is unrealistic, moreover, to 
assume that all workers who have 
moved to war-production centers will 
return to their former place of resi- 
dence. Nor is it desirable to force 
such return, since jobs frequently will 
not be available in communities from 
which people have come and many 
migrants now have no ties in these 
places. 

Provision should be made to aid 
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needy persons wherever they live. 
Consequently, the Board believes that 
States should eliminate or minimize 
all eligibility requirements that relate 
to length of residence in the State. 


Citizenship 


While the Social Security Act does 
not require citizenship as a condition 
of eligibility for public assistance, it 
permits the States to require citizen- 
ship. Twenty-six States make citizen- 
ship a condition of eligibility for old- 
age assistance and seven for aid to the 
blind. Only one State requires that 
children must be citizens to be eligible 
for aid to dependent children. Many 
older persons who are not citizens 
have lived for a long time in the 
United States but have been unable 
either to obtain documentation neces- 
sary to qualify them for citizenship or 
to pass the literacy test. In many 
States, the effect of excluding needy 
noncitizens from the special types of 
public assistance has been to place the 
burden of their support on general as- 
sistance, financed in large part from 
local funds. The Social Security 
Board is of the opinion that assistance 
should not be denied to noncitizens if 
they are needy and otherwise eligible. 


Transfer of Property To Qualify for 
Assistance 

All States permit recipients of as- 
sistance to own some property. Most 
States, however, require as a condition 
of eligibility that an applicant must 
not have disposed of property for the 
purpose of qualifying for assistance. 
Some State laws specify a period, 
ranging from 2 to 5 years preceding 
application for assistance, during 
which there must not have been a 
transfer of property to qualify for as- 
sistance. These provisions are ex- 
tremely difficult and costly to admin- 
ister because in all cases it must be 
established that these transfers have 
not occurred, though the actual num- 
ber of transfers is small. In these 
cases, moreover, the motives are diffi- 
cult to trace. Such provisions tend 
to bar applicants from assistance if 
they have transferred property within 
a specified time even though they 
had no intent to dispose of the prop- 
erty to qualify for aid. States may 
wish to consider the desirability of 
eliminating such eligibility require- 
ments that disqualify needy persous 
otherwise eligible. 


Liberalization of Provisions Regard- 
ing Support by Relatives 


The Social Security Act provides 
that in determining the need of an 
individual, consideration shall be 
given to his income and other re- 
sources. Some State plans go fur- 
ther and provide that a potential 
contribution of a responsible relative 
shall be taken into account, even 
though the relative has not given as- 
surance that the contribution will 
actually be made. In fact, it may 
even be known that the relative will 
not contribute. 

Such provisions assume that, if 
the presumed contribution is not 
made, either the applicant or the 
agency has recourse to court action 
to compel support. If court action is 
not initiated, the agency continues 
to assume that the presumed income 
is available. 

This policy has not proved con- 
structive. Often the recipient’s need 
is not relieved. When court action is 
taken, family relationships almost in- 
evitably become strained. Some- 
times, too, despite a court order, the 
contribution is not regularly received. 


The Social Security Board is of the 
opinion that the income and resources 
considered in the determination of 
need should be actual, not merely po- 
tential, and should be appreciable 
and significant in meeting the recipi- 
ent’s present and future needs. Thus 
the Board believes that provisions 
conditioning eligibility for assistance 
on the ability of relatives to support 
should be eliminated from State laws. 
The moral and legal obligation of 
relatives to support needy individuals 
of course would still exist, but con- 
tributions from relatives would be 
counted as income only when actually 
received. Denial of assistance to 
needy persons should not be used as a 
method of enforcing the support laws 
of the State. 


Extension of Coverage for Aid to 
Dependent Children 


Though children constitute our 
country’s most important resource, 
the development of aid to dependent 
children has lagged behind that of 
old-age assistance in many States. 
This discrepancy has been due in part 
to the relatively less favorable match- 
ing provisions for aid to dependent 


children in the Federal act, and in 
part to restrictive eligibility condi- 
tions imposed by State law or policy 
and inadequate State appropriations 
for this type of aid. 

Under the Social Security Act, the 
Federal Government will participate 
in payments for a dependent child 
who is living with a parent or other 
specified relative and who has been 
deprived of parental support or care 
by the death, continued absence from 
home, or physical or mental incapac- 
ity of a parent. Federal matching is 
available for such children who are 
in need if they are under 16 years of 
age, and until age 18 if they are at- 
tending school. The States differ 
greatly in the extent to which 
they are taking advantage of these 
eligibility provisions to obtain Fed- 
eral matching funds. Within the 
framework of the present Federal act, 
substantial development of many 
State programs of aid to dependent 
children is possible. 

Federal funds may be used in the 
payment to a dependent child who is 
living with a parent or adoptive par- 
ent, grandparent, brother or sister, 
stepparent, stepbrother or sister, un- 
cle, or aunt, or certain other rela- 
tives within’ the same degrees of 
relationship. Some States, however, 
specify relationship more narrowly 
and consequently exclude certain de- 
pendent children who might be bene- 
fiting from the program. 

In many States, aid to dependent 
children is severely hampered by re- 
strictive legal provisions or adminis- 
trative interpretations relating to a 
parent’s continued absence from home 
or incapacity. The Board suggests 
that States review their interpreta- 
tions of these provisions with a view 
to liberalizing them if they are unduly 
limiting. 

States vary greatly in defining what 
constitutes continued absence from 
home. Some States require that an 
absent parent must have been away 
for a specified length of time, such 
as 6 months or a year. Some require 
that if a parent has deserted, the 
mother must take court action to es- 
tablish absence or secure support of 
the child before applying for assist- 
ance and may require the mother to 
get affidavits from leading citizens at- 
testing to the father’s desertion. 
Some States bar from assistance chil- 
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dren whose parent is imprisoned. 
Such provisions consider only second- 
arily the child, whose needs often 
must go unmet because of acts of the 
parent. Moreover, such eligibility re- 
quirements often intensify family 
problems rather than resolve them. 

The States differ widely also in 
interpretations of physical and mental 
incapacity. In some States, the in- 
terpretations are rigid and restrictive. 
Some States, for example, recognize 
incapacity only of a wage-earning 
parent. Some require that the inca- 
pacity shall be complete or permanent 
or expected to last for as long as 1 
year. A few States, on the other hand, 
have relatively liberal interpretations 
of incapacity and make comparatively 
full use of the opportunity to provide 
aid to children when they are deprived 
of support or care by the parent’s 
physical or mental disabilities. 

In several States, the law for aid 
to dependent children requires that 
a child must be living in a home that 
is “suitable’ or “satisfactory” or 
“beneficial to the upbringing of the 
child.” Since suitability cannot be 
judged on the basis of wholly objective 
criteria, States have found this pro- 
vision difficult to administer. More- 
over, long-continued insufficiency of 
income is often the cause of undesir- 
able home conditions. All States have 
laws to protect children from neglect 
and abuse. The Social Security Board 
believes that it is undesirable to use 
the power of the public assistance 
payment to enforce these laws, which 
are administered by other agencies. 
In some States, however, need exists 
for strengthening other governmental 
agencies which carry responsibility 
for protecting all neglected children 
regardless of economic status. 

Although the Social Security Act 
does not require States to impose age 
limits or school attendance as condi- 
tions of eligibility for aid to dependent 
children, but merely prescribes such 
conditions for Federal matching, the 
majority of the State laws incorporate 
the provisions of the Federal act. 
One State gives the localities the op- 
tion of aiding needy children 18 years 
of age and over, while 36 States aid 
children up to 18 years of age, and 
12 States have set lower limits. 
Thirty-two States which aid children 
until age 18 require school attendance 
for children aged 16 or 17 years, and 


1 State imposes school attendance 
for children aged 14 and 15. 

Experience indicates that the cost 
of administering the school attend- 
ance clause is wholly out of proportion 
to any values it may have, and the 
Social Security Board believes that 
it should be deleted from both the 
Federal and the State acts. The clause 
was originally intended to encourage 
older boys and girls to remain in 
school. Unfortunately, it has re- 
sulted in depriving some needy chil- 
dren of aid. For a variety of reasons, 
children sometimes can neither go 
to school nor to work. In some rural 
areas, high schools are not accessible. 
Lack of vocational or specialized 
schools makes it unprofitable for some 
children with handicaps to attend 
school, and a few children are too 
handicapped to attend any school. 
Tilness in the family, moreover, some- 
times makes it necessary for older 
children to remain at home. 

The Social Security Board is con- 
vinced that the complex of eligibility 
conditions for aid to dependent chil- 
dren in the Federal act is difficult to 
administer and seriously limits the 
ability of the States to achieve the 
socially desirable purpose of assisting 
children who are needy. Conse- 
quently, the Board believes that the 
Social Security Act should be 
amended to permit Federal matching 
of payments for any needy child re- 
gardless of the reason for his need if 
he is living with a relative or legal 
guardian in a home maint&ined as 
his own. Such an amendment would 
accomplish the dual purpose of en- 
abling States to supply all needy chil- 
dren with the means of subsistence 
and of simplifying administration. A 
few State laws have already elimi- 
nated all conditions of eligibility ex- 
cept need, but these States still limit 
eligibility administratively to chil- 
dren for whom Federal matching can 
be obtained. 

If Congress should authorize Fed- 
eral participation in general assist- 
ance and also extend coverage for aid 
to dependent children to any needy 
child, the States could obtain Federal 
matching in payments to families with 
children under either program. 


Extension of Coverage for Aid to 
the Blind 


Though the Social Security Act au- 


thorizes Federal matching in aid to 
the blind for needy blind persons of 
all ages, about half the States have a 
minimum age requirement for the re- 
ceipt of assistance, ranging from 16 to 
21 years. Needy blind children under 
age 16, or aged 16 or 17 and in school, 
can qualify for aid to dependent chil- 
dren under the conditions in the Fed- 
eral act only if they are deprived of 
parental support or care by reason of 
death, absence from home, or inca- 
pacity of a parent. Most blind chil- 
dren in their own homes can now 
qualify only for general assistance if 
they are needy. The Social Security 
Board believes that all needy blind 
children should be eligible for aid to 
the blind. 

Some States impose other condi- 
tions of eligibility for aid to the blind 
that are not required by the Federal 
act and that penalize the individual 
because of past or present behavior. 
A few States, for example, disqualify 
individuals who refuse treatment for 
the condition of blindness. Several 
States deny assistance to any appli- 
cant who “publicly solicits alms,” al- 
though the number of such persons 
is negligible. Every eligibility condi- 
tion adds to the expense and complex- 
ity of administration as well as to the 
degree of scrutiny to which all appli- 
cants must be subjected. Eligibility 
conditions such as these which affect 
very small numbers of persons do not 
seem to be worth retaining in the 
statutes. 


Extension of Coverage for 
General Assistance 

Although it is commonly presumed 
that general assistance is a residual 
program under which any needy per- 
son can qualify for assistance if he is 
ineligible for a special type of public 
assistance or requires additional aid 
to supplement such assistance, in 
many States certain groups of needy 
persons have no access to general as- 
sistance. Among groups now barred 
from general assistance in some places 
are nonsettled persons, noncitizens, 
single persons, persons receiving some 
other type of public assistance or a 
social insurance benefit, and so-called 
employables. Moreover, in some lo- 
calities, no general assistance is 
administered. 

The Social Security Board believes 
that the Federal Government should 
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make grants to States for general 
assistance just as it now does for 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind. Even 
though no Federal funds are now 
available for general assistance, State 
legislatures can consider the scope 
and adequacy of their general as- 
sistance programs and take steps to 
make them more satisfactory. In, 
States in which general assistance is 
wholly or largely a local responsi- 
bility, comprehensive State legislation 
providing for State supervision and 
financing may be necessary to assure 
that all needy persons in the State 
are both eligible for and able to get 
assistance. If comprehensive changes 
in State legislation are indicated, 
careful study may need to precede ac- 
tion. The Board suggests that, in 
a State whose legislature is not pre- 
pared to revise general assistance pro- 
visions fundamentally, steps should 
be taken, through a commission or 
otherwise, to formulate recommenda- 
tions on which action can be based 
in the next biennium or at such time 
as Federal grants for general as- 
sistance may become available. 


Improved Financing, Organiza- 
tion, and Administration 


In many States, changes in financ- 
ing, organization, and administra- 
tion are needed to permit the as- 
sistance programs to operate with; 
greater effectiveness. Among the 
most urgent problems of public as- 
sistance administration are the equi- 
table distribution of Federal and State 
funds to localities, the centralization 
of administrative responsibility for 
all assistance programs in a single 
State agency and a single local 
agency, and the uniform application 
of policies, standards, and procedures 
throughout a State. 


Equitable Distribution of Federal 
and State Funds Among Local- 
ities 

The Social Security Board is of the 
opinion that special Federal aid to 
low-income States would enable the 
poorer States to put their public as- 

sistance programs more nearly on a 

par with those of the States which 

have greater economic resources. 

Just as there is need for equalizing 

the financial burden among States, 


so there is need also for such equaliza- 
tion among the localities of a State. 
Federal and State funds should be 
allocated to localities so as to assure 
equitable treatment of needy indi- 
viduals in all parts of the State. This 
is a problem in States without local fi- 
nancial participation as well as in the 
States where the localities contribute 
a share of the cost. 

In States with local financing, the 
local contribution, although repre- 
senting a small fraction of the total, 
is often the deciding factor in de- 
termining how many persons shall 
get assistance and how much; al- 
though the State and Federal Govern- 
ments stand ready to match whatever 
the locality puts up, they cannot con- 
tribute more than their proportionate 
shares. Thus if the locality is unable 
to raise its share of the cost of an 
adequate program, inadequate pay- 
ments or waiting lists are the in- 
evitable result. This situation is 
tantamount to a denial of assistance. 
The Social Security Board is of the 
opinion that the poorer communi- 
ties should get relatively more Fed- 
eral and State funds than those with 
larger resources, and that in a Fed- 
eral-State-local program needy per- 
sons should not have to suffer because 
they happen to live in a community 
which cannot readily raise a par- 
ticular quota. ‘Thus, wherever the 
localities participate in financing 
public assistance, the State should 
review the method of arriving at the 
local share to determine whether 
proper consideration is given to both 
the need for assistance and the fi- 
nancial ability of the locality. Unless 
funds are distributed in a way which 
assures equitable treatment of needy 
persons throughout the State, the 
objectives of the Federal-State-local 
partnership cannot be realized. 


Unified Appropriations 


The Congress now makes a single 
appropriation for grants to the States 
for the three special types of public 
assistance although the Board is still 
required by the Social Security Act to 
make a separate grant to a State for 
each program. The Social Security 
Board believes that one Federal grant 
covering all programs would be desir- 
able, and that such a grant should 
provide funds both for assistance and 
administration. Grants for adminis- 


tration should be on a uniform basis 
under all programs. 

The Board is of the opinion that 
financing of the State public assist- 
ance programs is both strengthened 
and facilitated if a single appropria- 
tion is made from the general fund of 
the State for assistance and adminis- 
tration under ‘all programs. About 
one-fourth of the States now make 
such appropriations for assistance. 
On the other hand, some States ap- 
propriate funds separately for each 
program, and sometimes States 
finance different programs from dif- 
ferent tax sources. A single lump-sum 
appropriation from the general fund 
permits sounder financial planning, 
eliminates uncertainties concerning 
the yield of earmarked taxes, and 
permits maximum flexibility in the use 
of available moneys. In some States, 
public assistance agencies now find 
themselves in the anomalous position 
of having unexpended balances in one 
appropriation, and in another, insuf- 
ficient funds to enable them to meet 
recipients’ needs. 


One State and One Local Agency 

The effectiveness of public assist- 
ance administration in some States 
would be increased by unifying ad- 
ministration at the State level. In 
many States, further unification of 
administration at the local level would 
be desirable. 

The Social Security Act now re- 
quires that one State agency adminis- 
ter or supervise the administration of 
a specified program, but it does not re- 
quire that all programs be adminis- 
tered by the same State agency. Nor 
does the act require coordinated local 
administration of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind. 

Many States have found it desir- 
able to go beyond the requirements of 
the act and have established one State 
and one local agency to be respon- 
sible for the special types of public 
assistance. Only a few States still 
continue to administer one of the 
special types of public assistance 
apart from the other two. Notable 
progress, moreover, has been made 
in coordinating the administration 
or supervision of general assistance 
with that of the special types of pub- 
lic assistance. Yet two States and 
large numbers of localities assign re- 
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sponsibility for general assistance to 
an-agency other than that respon- 
sible for the programs for the aged, 
blind, and children. 

States have found numerous advan- 
tages in placing responsibility for all 
public assistance programs in one 
agency. Not only is coordinated plan- 
ning and financing of the programs 
facilitated, but a greater degree of 
harmony among programs can be 
achieved in policies, procedures, and 
standards. Such similarity should re- 
sult in more nearly equitable treat- 
ment of needy individuals regardless 
of the type of assistance for which 
they are eligible. Although the intent 
of the Social Security Act is to assure 
equitable treatment of all needy indi- 
viduals within a State who are eligi- 
ble for a particular type of assistance, 
the act does not undertake to assure 
equity among programs—an objec- 
tive that the Board believes desirable. 
State and local agencies administering 
a unified assistance system would 
have a complete picture of the needs 
of all groups and thus would be stim- 
ulated to extend the principle of eq- 
uitable treatment so that all need, 
regardless of type, would be met on 
as equitable a basis as possible. 

Unified administration has the fur- 
ther advantage of permitting operat- 
ing economies and, even more im- 
portant, of affording better service to 
recipients. When one agency is re- 
sponsible for all types of public assist- 
ance, all requests for aid are received 
at a central intake office and the in- 
dividual requesting aid can get the 
appropriate type of assistance to meet 
his particular wants promptly and 
without the necessity of going from 
agency to agency. Moreover, the 
needs of a family may be considered 
as a whole; if more than one type 
of aid is required, one agency can pro- 
vide all the assistance and duplicate 


investigations may be avoided. At 
the same time, under unified adminis- 
tration specialized services to individ- 
ual members of a family may be pro- 
vided, when needed, as effectively as 
under a program separately ad- 
ministered. 


Uniform Application of Policies 
and Standards 


The Board believes that Similar 
treatment of individuals in similar 
circumstances is a fundamental prin- 
ciple in the administration of public 
assistance. To strive toward this goal, 
State agencies should adopt uniform 
policies, standards, and procedures 
and should make every effort to have 
them fully understood by State and 
local personnel, applicants, and the 
general public. 

The needs of recipients will vary in 
different localities, but the basis for 
determining the amount of assistance 
should be uniform throughout the 
State. In many States, there is wide 
variation among localities in stand- 
ards for requirements and in policies 
for the treatment of resources. Uni- 
form standards and policies for deter- 
mining the amount of assistance— 
and effective State supervision in their 
application—are basic to good ad- 
ministration. 

Other essentials of equitable treat- 
ment are uniform intake policies and 
procedures, prompt disposition of ap- 
plications, and assurance of effective 
procedures for a fair hearing for indi- 
viduals whose claims are denied. 
Basically, these objectives can be at- 
tained only through good administra- 
tion. 

The Board recommends that State 
legislatures provide legislative author- 
ity wherever it is not clear that the 
State agency has responsibility for 
meeting the needs of recipients 
throughout the State on a fair and 
equitable basis. 


Conclusion 

Responsibility for administering the 
State-Federal programs of old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the blind rests with the 
States and localities. The Federal 
role in these programs is to approve 
State plans for their operation under 
the Social Security Act, to determine 
the conformity of administration to 
State plans, to certify Federal grants, 
to assist States to develop adequate 
public assistance programs, and to 
study the effectiveness of the pro- 
grams for the purpose of making rec- 
ommendations for Federal legislation 
and guiding administrative policy. 

Since the Federal Government is a 
financial partner in the special types 
of public assistance, States are limited 
to some extent in the development of 
their programs by the Federal match- 
ing provisions. Although few States, 
if any, are taking full advantage of 
the provisions for Federal matching 
in the Social Security Act, many 
States have already gone beyond the 
matching limits of the act in some re- 
spects, extending coverage to groups 
not now eligible for Federal matching, 
broadening the scope of assistance to 
include medical and other services, 
and making payments in excess of the 
Federal matching maximums. Some 
States, moreover, are moving toward 
the establishment of a truly integrated 
public assistance system, with uni- 
fied financing and administration of 
the special types of public assistance 
and general assistance at both State 
and local levels. The States have con- 
tinuing opportunity to blaze the trail 
in defining new goals and devising bet- 
ter methods of public assistance ad- 
ministration. The 1945 legislative ses- 
sions afford the States occasion for 
promoting greater understanding and 
obtaining increased support of mea- 
sures necessary to banish want within 
their borders. 
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UNRRA—A Democratic Plan for 


International Relief 


By Ellen S. Woodward* 


THE UNITED NaTIons Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration repre- 
sents a bold new conception of inter- 
national cooperation for mutual aid, 
born of unprecedented world-wide 
need. It is blazing new paths for 
countries to follow in working to- 
gether for the welfare of the peoples 
of the world. Its experience has tre- 
mendous significance, both for inter- 
national relations and relief adminis- 
tration in the future. The success 
of this first operating agency of the 
United Nations is of crucial impor- 
tance not only to the relief of millions 
of suffering people but also to the 
achievement of a kind of international 
security that will prevent recurrence 
of such suffering. In the words of 
L. B. Pearson, Chairman of the sec- 
ond session of the Council, “UNRRA 
must not merely do its job well; it 
must do it so well that it will give 
heart and courage to the governments 
who, slowly but steadily, are build- 
ing up the international structure of 
peace.” 

UNRRA is a new venture in democ- 
racy in international action. It is 
a common undertaking in which all 
the 44 United and Associated Na- 
tions, the large and the small, the free 
and the occupied countries, have 
joined together to aid entire peoples 
stricken by war and Axis occupation. 
All these nations—the supplying and 
the receiving countries alike—have an 
equal vote in determining the pro- 
gram. As the Council member from 
China, T. F. Tsiang, said at the final 
meeting of the second session of the 
Council, “As among the 44 nations 
which have met together here I could 
not say which are the ‘haves’ and 
which are the ‘have nots.’ Some na- 
tions are contributing nations while 
others are receiving nations, and I 
suppose it might be said that the 
contributing nations are the ‘haves’ 
and the receiving nations are the 
‘have nots.’ However, I for one have 
not been conscious of that distinction 
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in UNRRA although I have been as- 
sociated with UNRRA from the very 
beginning. I cannot see that such a 
distinction exists in fact.” 

UNRRA is a unique organization in 
the relief field. After World War I, 
the United States, the most advan- 
taged nation, undertook chief respon- 
sibility for the relief of European 
peoples stricken by the war, for the 
most part acting unilaterally. Var- 
ious official and private agencies car- 
ried on relief activities, with little 
joint planning and with little partici- 
pation in planning on the part of the 
receiving nations. In striking con- 
trast to this type of benevolent activ- 
ity, civilian relief after the present war 
will be undertaken in most instances 
by the governments themselves with 
the aid of an international agency set 
up by themselves. 


Organization and Basic Policy 


The establishment of UNRRA after 
some months of negotiation grew out 
of the activities of a number of sepa- 
rate wartime organizations. These in- 
cluded the British Committee on Sur- 
pluses, set up early in the war; the 
Inter-Allied Committee on Post-War 
Requirements, established in Septem- 
ber 1941 to estimate the extent of post- 
war needs; the Middle East Relief and 
Refugee Administration, organized by 
the British to operate refugee camps; 
and the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations, created in 
December 1942 in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State. The agreement cre- 
ating UNRRA to administer relief to 
victims of war in areas under the 
control of the United Nations was 
signed by the 44 United and Associ- 
ated Nations at the White House on 
November 9, 1943. 

President Roosevelt, acting as host 
on this historic occasion, hailed the 
establishment of UNRRA as putting 
“into practical effect some of the high 
purposes” set forth in the Atlantic 
Charter. UNRRA, said the President, 
“makes the first bold steps toward the 
practicable, workable realization of a 
thing called freedom from want.” 


Organization and Finance 


The Council of UNRRA, which is 
the central policy-making body, is 
made up of one representative from 
each of the 44 member governments, 
each of which has one vote. Decisions 
are made by a simple majority vote. 
The Central Committee, composed of 
representatives of China, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, is 
authorized to make emergency policy 
decisions between sessions of the 
Council, subject to later reconsidera- 
tion by the Council. Two regional 
committees—the Committee for Eu- 
rope, with an office in London, and the 
Committee for the Far East—recom- 
mend relief policies for these areas. 
Standing committees include the Com- 
mittee on Financial Control and the 
Committee on Supplies, which is com- 
posed of representatives of the chief 
supplying nations and is concerned 
with general policy on the provision, 
financing, and transport of supplies. 
Five technical committees advise the 
Administration in the fields of agri- 
culture, displaced persons, health, in- 
dustrial rehabilitation, and welfare. 

The Administration, with headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., has adopted 
a functional organization similar to 
that of the Council, with divisions cor- 
responding to three of the standing 
technical committees and three bu- 
reaus, concerned with supplies, fi- 
nance and administration, and areas. 
The administrative personnel has been 
recruited and selected with the aid of 
the civil-service agencies of the Gov- 
ernments of Canada, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. On June 
30, 1944, the staff included nationals 
of 21 member governments. 

All member nations share in the 
administrative expenses of the Ad- 
ministration, with allotments to the 
member governments fixed by the 
Council. The resources used for re- 
lief operations are derived principally 
from contributions by member nations 
that have not been invaded; it has 
been recommended by the Council 
that these nations contribute to this 
purpose approximately 1 percent of 
their national incomes for the year 
ending June 30, 1943. 


Provision of Relief Supplies 
Estimates of relief supplies required 
by liberated areas are made in con- 


sultation with the governments and 
are submitted to the Combined 
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Boards—that is, the various boards 
of supply of the United Nations— 
which allocate goods in short supply 
among the military, lend-lease, allied 
governments with foreign exchange 
assets, and UNRRA. Procurement of 
supplies, in general, is carried on by 
the official procurement agencies of 
the supplying countries to fill requisi- 
tions filed by UNRRA. In the United 
States, an Executive order of July 6, 
1944, gave the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration responsibility for United 
States procurement for UNRRA. 
Immediately upon liberation of an 
area, the military undertake respon- 
sibility for civilian relief to the ex- 
tent necessary to prevent disease and 
unrest prejudicial to military opera- 
tions. For planning purposes, this is 
estimated as a 6-month period al- 
though in fact it may be shorter or 
longer. When the military relinquish 
control over the area, the civilian gov- 
ernment or recognized national au- 
thority will assume _ responsibility. 
Governments that have foreign ex- 
change resources for the purchase of 
supplies will cooperate with UNRRA 
in obtaining allocation of relief sup- 
plies from the Combined Boards. 
Member governments without foreign 
exchange resources may request 
UNRRA to provide supplies. 


Basic Policies Adopted at Atlantic 
City 

The basic policies for the adminis- 
tration of relief were established by 
the Council at its historic first ses- 
sion in Atlantic City, November 10- 
December 1, 1943. Briefly summar- 
ized, they include, among others: 

1. Operations are limited to relief 
activities administered in such a way 
as to be rehabilitative—to help peo- 
ple to help themselves—but rehabil- 
itation is defined as coterminous with 
relief and not as the beginning of re- 
construction. The Administration 
may provide supplies to meet im- 
mediate needs—food, clothing, shel- 
ter, and medical supplies—and mater- 
ials for rehabilitation, such as seed, 
fertilizers, raw materials, and ma- 
chinery, to enable countries to provide 
themselves with relief supplies. The 
Administration may also supply tech- 
Tucal services essential to the relief 
and care of the people and to the re- 
turn of displaced persons to their 
homes, and it may restore necessary 
public services such as light, water, 
sanitation, power, and transport. 


2. The Administration is to operate 
in liberated or other areas under the 
control of the United Nations, deter- 
mined in consultation with the gov- 
ernment or the military or civil au- 
thority in the area. It may not operate 
in enemy or ex-enemy areas unless the 
Council approves the scale, character, 
and standard of operations and the 
expense is borne by the enemy or 
ex-enemy country. In such cases, the 
Administration must operate under 
the control of the military command 
or recognized administration of the 
area. The Montreal session modified 
this policy in certain respects and in- 
terpreted its application to Italy, now 
a cobelligerent, and to certain groups. 

3. Whether relief is to be provided 
to a particular area and the amount 
to be given are determined by the ex- 
tent of need, not by the ability of the 
area to pay for supplies and services. 

4. Insofar as possible, the govern- 
ment or recognized national authority 
is to be responsible for distributing 
supplies and services within an area. 

5. Relief is to be distributed fairly 
within an area on the basis of the 
relative needs of the population and 
without discrimination because of 
race, creed, or political belief. 

6. Relief supplies are to be dis- 
tributed insofar as possible through 
normal governmental, commercial, 
and cooperative agencies of distribu- 
tion as long as such a plan provides 
for adequate control of distribution. 

7. As long as hostilities or military 
necessities exist in an area, the Ad- 
ministration may operate there only 
with the consent of the military com- 
mand and under its control. 

8. Coordination of UNRRA’s re- 
quirements for supplies and trans- 
portation is to be obtained through 
the use of the existing intergovern- 
mental agencies for the allocation of 
supplies and shipping. 

9. In the administration of welfare 
services, nonindigenous voluntary re- 
lief agencies are to be used, when 
practicable, to give services in which 
they have special competence, under 
the supervision of the Administra- 
tion. It is believed that the resources, 
personnel, and skill of voluntary 
agencies will be needed but that they 
should be integrated with the UNRRA 
program as a whole to prevent either 
duplication of service or gaps in serv- 
ice. Consequently the agreement es- 
tablishing UNRRA provides that in 
areas receiving relief from UNRRA, 


foreign voluntary agencies may not 
initiate operations unless subject to 
the regulation of the Administration. 


Action at Montreal 


Almost 10 months after the adop- 
tion of these initial policies—months 
of planning and preparation for the 
day of liberation and ensuing field 
operations—the Council held its sec- 
ond session in Montreal, September 16 
to 26, 1944. Against a background of 
swiftly moving military action and 
impending liberation of Nazi-domi- 
nated Europe, the Council considered 
practical questions of immediate im- 
portance to speedy operation. The 
keynote of this session was voiced by 
the United States member of the 
Council, who said, “ . . . the watch- 
word of this period is urgency... 
there can be no delay, there can be 
no more meetings; we must be pre- 
pared to act.” In preparation for 
action, the Council added some new 
policies, clarified the application to 
particular situations of the basic poli- 
cies adopted earlier, and in other ways 
facilitated and speeded up operations. 


Extension of Coverage 


At the Montreal session, the Coun- 
cil was first concerned with questions 
of extending the coverage of UNRRA 
operations to additional areas and 
groups of people. Some of these ques- 
tions involved only clarifying the ap- 
plication of existing policies to groups 
whose status was not clear. Others 
had to do with modification of funda- 
mental policies adopted at the first 
session, especially those relating to 
operations in enemy or ex-enemy ter- 
ritory or to return of displaced per- 
sons of enemy or ex-enemy 
nationality. 

With occupation of Germany and 
other Axis territory imminent, the 
need for operations essential to the 
protection and welfare of the United 
Nations themselves was obvious. Con- 
sequently, operations in enemy or ex- 
enemy territories were authorized 
for the control of epidemics and for 
the care and repatriation of displaced 
nationals of the United Nations. This 
resolution also covered other persons 
who have been obliged to leave their 
homes or have been deported by the 
enemy because of race, religion, or 
activities in favor of the United 
Nations. 
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Aid to Italy.—Italy represented a 
separate issue because of its peculiar 
status as a former enemy and aggres- 
sor nation which is now fighting with 
the Allies against the Nazis. Whether 
some aid should be given to the Ital- 
ians themselves was the most contro- 
versial question considered by the 
Council at this session. The occupied 
European nations feared that aid to 
Italy would reduce the supplies avail- 
able to them. The nations that have 
suffered Italian occupation inevitably 
found it hard to approve this step. 
The United States member introduced 
a resolution providing that, in addi- 
tion to the type of operations already 
approved for ex-enemy territory, lim- 
ited aid be undertaken for Italian vic- 
tims of war. The aid contemplated 
was to include only (1) provision of 
medical and sanitary aid and supplies, 
(2) assistance in the care and return 
to their homes of displaced persons, 
and (3) care of, and welfare services 
for, children and expectant and nurs- 
ing mothers. The Director General 
was authorized to expend up to $50 
million in foreign exchange for this 
program. : 

The most dramatic point of the ses- 
sion came when, following the intro- 
duction of this resolution in the Com- 
mittee on Policy, the victims of Fascist 
aggression and occupation—Yugosla- 
via, still at war with Italy, Greece, and 
Ethiopia—rose one by one to describe 
the cruel sufferings of their peoples at 
the hands of the Italian invaders but 
to say that for humanitarian reasons 
they would not oppose the resolution. 

Before acting on this proposal, how- 
ever, the Nazi-occupied nations—with 
Norway acting as their spokesman— 
wanted assurance that the program 
for Italy would not reduce assistance 
to their own peoples. After overnight 
Study of the question, the Director 
General reported that operations in 
Italy would have only a slight effect 
upon supplies and services for occu- 
pied countries, The supply of sugar 
and fats, which is short, will require 
minor adjustments on the part of the 
supplying nations in order to avoid 
interference with provisions for other 
countries. The Italian program does 
not call for supplying clothing and 
shoes, of which stocks are also insuffi- 
cient. Private agencies will be relied 
upon to provide clothing to Italian war 
victims. Medical and sanitary sup- 
plies are available. 

After hearing this reassuring re- 


port, the Council unanimously ap- 
proved the program for Italy. The 
resolution, however, was adopted with 
the reservation that it would not con- 
stitute a precedent for operations in 
other enemy or ex-enemy areas. The 
action of the Council with respect to 
Italy does not, of course, make Italy a 
member of UNRRA and, during the 
debate on the resolution, the member 
from France stated that UNRRA’s ac- 
tion should not result in the extension 
to Italy of “the privileges, or the right 
to assistance enjoyed by the United 
Nations.” 

Aid to other groups.—Restrictions 
on assistance to persons of enemy 
nationality were further modified by 
action to permit assistance to Jews 
and other groups of enemy nationality 
who have been persecuted by the 
Nazis. This resolution authorized the 
Administration to undertake the care 
and return to their homes of persons 
of other than United Nations nation- 
ality who are found in liberated terri- 
tory because they have been obliged to 
leave their homes or have been de- 
ported by the enemy because of their 
race, religion, or activities in favor of 
the United Nations. 

A resolution providing for the re- 
moval and return to their own coun- 
try of enemy or ex-enemy nationals 
who have been intruded into the 
homes of United Nations nationals in 
liberated areas cleared the way for 
the return of the several million Ger- 
mans who, it is estimated, have set- 
tled in the occupied countries. The 
consent of the government of the lib- 
erated area where these persons are 
found is necessary. The costs of such 
operations are to be paid ultimately 
by the enemy or ex-enemy country. 

The status of certain other groups 
of people who might be considered of 
enemy or ex-enemy nationality was 
clarified. The inhabitants of the 
Dodecanese Islands, who are almost 
exclusively Greeks but have been 
under Italian rule for 30 years, were 
brought within the scope of UNRRA’s 
activities. Proposals introduced by 
the Yugoslav and Polish delegations 
to authorize aid to minorities of Yugo- 
slav or Polish nationality or origin 
were withdrawn with an expression of 
hope by the delegates that the adop- 
tion of the resolution on the Dodec- 
anese Islands would constitute a pre- 
cedent that would permit aid to other 
population groups in a similar situa- 
tion. 


Particularly difficult was the ques- 
tion of repatriating displaced persons 
now in allied countries that have 
never been occupied by the enemy. 
On the recommendation of the Stand- 
ing Technical Committee on Displaced 
Persons, the Council finally approved 
principles to guide the Administra- 
tion. UNRRA’s resources for the re- 
patriation of individuals now in coun- 
tries never occupied by the enemy are 
to be used mainly for congregated 
groups, rather than for individuals. 
Only needy persons who cannot ar- 
range for their own return are to be 
helped. UNRRA will assume respon- 
sibility for the care of such people 
awaiting repatriation only in areas 
where the resources for their main- 
tenance are inadequate or cannot 
continue to be made available. Re- 
patriation of displaced persons will 
be undertaken only with the approval 
of the governments concerned. 

In pursuance of a recommendation 
of the U. S. Congress, the Council, 
on the motion of the American mem- 
ber, authorized UNRRA to operate in 
areas under the control of the United 
Nations and of military importance 
that are stricken by famine or disease. 
The motion was strongly supported by 
the member from India whose Legis- 
lative Assembly had made a similar 
recommendation. 


Bases of Requirements 


The second concern of the Council 
was with the adoption of bases of 
relief requirements or standards of 
assistance for Europe—the standards 
to be used in determining the need of 
individual European countries and the 
amount of relief supplies. At its first 
session the Council had provided 
that the Administration compute es- 
timates of requirements for Europe 
in conformity with bases to be de- 
veloped by the Council’s Committee 
for Europe. At Montreal this Com- 
mittee, after months of work, sub- 
mitted its recommendations for bases 
for use in the European area and 
these were adopted. They include 
bases of requirements for food, cloth- 
ing, medical supplies, and supplies for 
agricultural and industrial rehabili- 
tation. The Director General was 
authorized to adopt bases for other 
articles and supplies. This action will 
permit the procurement of supplies 
that may be required in administering 
welfare services, such as equipment 
for nurseries or child-feeding centers. 
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A resolution put forward by the 
Soviet Council member recognizes 
that UNRRA’s primary responsibility 
is to obtain relief and rehabilitation 
supplies for liberated areas of the 
United Nations and that special 
weight and urgency shall be given to 
the needs of those countries in which 
the devastation and suffering are 
greater and have resulted from hos- 
tilities and occupation by the enemy 
and active resistance during the war. 


Other Actions 


Other important actions at the sec- 
ond session related to public health, 
rehabilitation, and membership. 

Revision of the International Sani- 
tary Convention of Paris of 1926 and 
the International Sanitary Conven- 
tion for Aerial Navigation of 1933 was 
a major task. The Council approved 
in principle drafts of conventions 
amending the existing conventions 
which, if ultimately adopted, would 
authorize UNRRA to undertake on an 
emergency basis the public health 
functions previously exercised by the 
International Office of Public Health 
in Paris. 

A resolution, sponsored by Czech- 
oslovakia, stressed the limited char- 
acter of UNRRA’s functions in rela- 
tion to rehabilitation and the need 
for more comprehensive measures of 
reconstruction of industrial produc- 
tion and transportation; it urged that 
the member governments provide a 
means of international cooperation 
for resolving problems of continued 
rehabilitation. 

In anticipation of early liberation 
of Denmark, the Council authorized 
the Central Committee to admit Den- 
mark before the next Council session, 
if after liberation an appropriate 
Danish government should apply for 
membership. India, as an important 
source of relief supplies, was added 
to the Committee on Supplies. 

The second session of the Council 
decided practical questions important 
to operations and so cleared the way 
for action. It also renewed confi- 
dence in the organization and in the 
support of member governments. The 
United States member made a par- 
ticularly strong statement concerning 
the support of his country: “. . . the 
Congress of the United States and 
the people of the United States are 
unreservedly behind this Administra- 


tion. There is no question in the mind 
of any American now that UNRRA 
is the instrumentality which he will 
back to the limit in performing the 
task of relief.” In the words of the 
Director General, “There has been at 
this conference a reaffirmation of the 
United Nations’ belief in the high 
value of common effort to help people 
to help themselves, and a declaration 
of united faith in a high purpose.” 


The Welfare Committee 


The Standing Technical Committee 
on Welfare advises the Council and 
the Administration on welfare prob- 
lems and services. “Welfare” is in- 
terpreted to mean ‘“(a) social relief 
such as food, clothing, shelter, and 
other basic necessities of life made 
available to persons unable through 
the effects of war to provide for them- 
selves or their dependents, and (b) 
services for the personal rehabilita- 
tion of individuals requiring special 
help.” It is expected that groups 
especially in need of welfare serv- 
ices will include children, partic- 
ularly orphans and others separated 
from their families, expectant and 
nursing mothers, the aged, persons 
disabled by the war, and homeless 
families. 

Welfare policies adopted at Atlantic 
City, stressing nondiscriminatory ad- 
ministration and provision of relief 
in a way that preserves morale and 
helps maintain self-respect, required 
no modification at the second session. 
During recent months the Welfare 
Committee has devoted itself espe- 
cially to advising the Administration 
in regard to relief methods to be used 
under emergency conditions in newly 
liberated countries. A comprehensive 
report on methods of organizing 
emergency welfare services has been 
prepared in the headquarters office, 
not only to serve as a basis for general 
welfare policies of UNRRA but also 
to provide principles that will be help- 
ful to governments and to interna- 
tional voluntary agencies in planning 
their own relief programs. The re- 
port includes sections on information 
services, emergency feeding and shel- 
ter, clothing and household supplies, 
cash assistance, child and family serv- 
ices, occupational activities, and serv- 
ices in temporary communities and to 
welfare institutions. 


Staff of the Social Security Board 
prepared the chapter on the use of 
cash in meeting emergency relief 
needs, covering guides for programs 
administering cash assistance and 
basic principles governing the emer- 
gency use of social insurance benefits 
and other types of cash payments, 
such as family allowances and noncon- 
tributory pensions. At the Atlantic 
City session, the Subcommittee on 
Welfare had suggested both cash re- 
lief and social insurance as methods 
of implementing the principle of help- 
ing people to maintain self-respect. 

The principles suggested in this re- 
port are for the most part embodied in 
a statement recommended by the 
Committee on Welfare for issuance by 
the Administration as a statement of 
its welfare policy. The Subcommittee 
on Welfare for Europe, in conjunction 
with other subcommittees, has devel- 
oped a number of reports of a more 
specific character, such as welfare 
services and information and advice 
services for displaced persons in as- 
sembly areas. 

At Montreal the Welfare Committee 
recommended the development of a 
plan for reporting on relief activities 
by individual countries. Such a sys- 


*tem will provide information not only 


on programs in areas where UNRRA 
operates but also in those where relief 
is carried on without UNRRA’s aid. 

Technical subcommittees, including 
one on welfare, have been appointed 
for the Far East. Offices are now to 
be established in Sydney and Chung- 
king. A survey mission was sent to 
China last spring, and China has now 
submitted its estimate of requirements 
which far exceed those submitted by 
any other country. The months 
ahead will see intensive preparation 
for Far Eastern activities as well as 
European operations. Missions to Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia to plan for 
further programs in these countries 
have been announced. A mission to 
South America will promote greater 
understanding and interest in the pro- 
gram of UNRRA. 

The Council ended its second session 
with emphasis on the need for full 
support of each of the United Nations. 
In the words of the Chairman: ‘For 
better or for worse—in Success or fail- 
ure—we are as surely roped together 
as any climbers who ever scaled a 
mountain peak. We go up—or down— 
together.” 
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Seasonal Employers and Seasonal 
Workers Under State Unemployment 


Compensation Laws 


By Marianne Sakmann Linnenberg* 


A recurring problem in the administration of the unemploy- 
ment compensation program is whether workers who suffer 
regularly recurring spells of seasonal unemployment and are 
available for work during the off season should be compensated 
on the same basis as other workers whose unemployment is 


irregular. 


In most States, seasonal workers enjoy the same 


benefit rights as other covered workers, but a few States impose 


restrictions on seasonal workers. 


This article is a summary of 


a report on seasonality provisions which has been distributed 
by the Bureau of Employment Security to all State employment 


security agencies. 


SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT has long been 
recognized as a special problem in un- 
employment insurance. One of the 
most significant differences in the cov- 
erage of Federal old-age and survi- 
vors insurance, on the one hand, and 
of the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act, on the other, is that the latter ap- 
plies only to employers who have eight 
or more employees in each of 20 dif- 
ferent weeks in a tax year, whereas 
the former applies to all employers in 
covered industries regardless of the 
number of their employees or the 
length of their operations. 

Only three State unemployment 
compensation programs (the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, Washington) 
are as broad as old-age and survivors 
insurance, including all employers 
in covered industries who have one or 
more employees at any time of the 
year. All others exclude employers 
whose operations do not extend over 
a certain number of days or weeks 
within a year, or whose pay roll is 
below specified amounts within a cal- 
endar quarter or calendar year. Many 
of these laws follow the provisions of 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
and, therefore, do not cover highly 
seasonal firms, such as resort hotels 
and cotton gins, operating for less 
than 20 weeks in the year. 


*Program Division, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. The author acknowledges 
gratefully the help received from State 
agencies which administer seasonality 
provisions. Much of the information pre- 
sented here was furnished by these agen- 
cies through correspondence or personal 
interview 


All States except the District of Co- 
lumbia (which has no agriculture) 
exclude employment in agriculture, 
one of the most markedly seasonal 
industries. 

Even if a short-season industry is 
covered, persons who work in such 
an industry may be ineligible for ben- 
efits because they do not work for 
a sufficiently long time or do not 
earn enough to meet the qualifying 
requirement of the State law. Sur- 
veys in various States before the war 
showed that many persons working 
for canneries or beet-sugar refineries 
did not earn enough to qualify for un- 
employment benefits unless they sup- 
plemented these earnings through 
work in other covered industries 
(la-le).’ 

Several States have considered these 
over-all restrictions insufficient for 
dealing adequately with the problem 
of seasonal unemployment and have 
singled out additional groups of sea- 
sonal employers and seasonal workers 
for special treatment under their un- 
employment compensation laws. In 
doing so, the States have proceeded in 
one of three ways: they have modified 
still further the coverage provisions, 
or tightened up the eligibility require- 
ments, or assigned to seasonal indus- 
tries and seasonal workers a position 
intermediate between full coverage 
and exclusion. 

The first method may be illustrated 
by an amendment added in 1940 to 


1Italic figures in parenthesis refer to 
sources and related materials listed at 
end of article. 


the Mississippi law to exempt cotton- 
gin workers from coverage altogether 
(2). The Wisconsin law excludes 
services in logging operations—a type 
of service which is covered by all other 
State laws. The Wisconsin law also 
excludes employment in establish- 
ments engaged in canning perishable 
fruits and vegetables if the worker is 
employed only during the active sea- 
son and if he has earned less than $100 
from other covered employers in the 
year preceding his employment by the 
cannery. 

The California $300-a-year qualify- 
ing requirement, which went into ef- 
fect as of December 1, 1939,’ is an 
example of the second method. This 
requirement originated from a study 
of workers in fruit and vegetable can- 
neries, which revealed that 60 percent 
of the women workers found no em- 
ployment and had no desire to be em- 
ployed outside the canning season, 
and that three-fourths of all the wo- 
men had earned less than $300 during 
1937 in canning work (3, pp. 51-54). 
The California legislature wanted to 
disqualify cannery workers from re- 
ceipt of benefits if they worked ex- 
clusively in canneries and were not in 
the labor market during the off sea- 
son. Instead of drafting a provision 
specifically designed for this type of 
seasonal worker, the legislature raised 
the general eligibility requirement 
and made it applicable to all covered 
workers.’ 

Florida considered following the 
California method and adopting a 
stricter eligibility requirement. How- 
ever, the seasons in Florida are long; 
that of the citrus iudustry, for exam- 
ple, extends from October through 
June. It is generally recognized that 
an eligibility requirement should not 
be so restrictive as to exclude from 
benefit workers who are employed for 
9 months in a year. Hence it was 
doubtful whether an eligibility re- 
quirement strict enough to exclude 


* Before that time, the qualifying wage 
was $156 for workers who had earnings in 
only 2, 3, or 4 quarters of the 2-year base 
period, or an average quarterly wage of 
$39 for workers who had earnings in 5 or 
more quarters of the 2-year base period. 


>Because of increase in wages during 
the war, most of the workers who were in- 
tended to be excluded by the $300-a-year 
earnings requirement are again eligible for 
benefits. The agency is now attempting to 
find other means for accomplishing the 
result which was achieved only temporar- 
ily by increase in the qualifying-earnings 
requirement. 
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seasonal workers would be accepted by 
the Florida legislature (4, pp. 12-13). 

So Florida, as well as a number of 
other States, followed the third 
method. They adopted special provi- 
sions to prevent seasonal workers 
from drawing what was considered to 
be an unduly large proportion of un- 
employment compensation funds or 
to protect seasonal employers against 
adverse experience ratings. Thus, 
instead of excluding cotton-gin work- 
ers altogether, Arizona designates the 
cotton-gin industry as seasonal and 
permits cotton-gin workers to draw 
benefits only during the active cot- 
ton-ginning season. Oregon, like 
Wisconsin, considered the lumber in- 
dustry to be particularly hazardous 
from the point of view of unemploy- 
ment insurance, but instead of ex- 
cluding it Oregon grants seasonal sta- 
tus to employers in the industry whose 
operations are subject to wide sea- 
sonal fiuctuations and curtails the 
benefit rights of lumber workers. 
Florida has twice changed the status 
of its citrus-packing and canning in- 
dustry. Originally, this industry was 
covered on the same basis as other 
industries; then, during 1940 and the 
first 2 quarters of 1941, it was excluded 
as agricultural labor. On July 1, 1941, 
it was brought under coverage again, 
but services performed in it were clas- 
sified as seasonal employment and 
the benefit rights of its workers were 
restricted.‘ 


Provisions calling for special treat- 
ment of seasonal employers and sea- 
sonal workers under unemployment 
compensation were included in the 
original laws of 20 States and have 
been incorporated at one time or 
another in the laws of 33 States. 
Eleven of the 33 have repealed their 
seasonal provisions; only 1 of the 11, 
Kentucky, had ever put them into 
effect. At the present time, season- 
ality provisions are in operation in 

*The status of the citrus-packing in- 
dustry under the Florida law prior to 
1940 is not quite clear. According to the 
decision of a Florida circuit court, the 
packing-house operations of a certain 
fruit company were excluded as agricul- 
tural labor under the original unem- 
ployment compensation law (5). There 
is no record of a reversal by a higher 
court of this decision. Yet the annual 
reports indicate that benefits were paid 
by the agency on the basis of wages 


earned in the citrus-packing industry 
prior to 1940 (6). 


only 13 States but are included in 
the laws of 9 additional States, as 
follows: 


Provisions in Provistons not in 


effect effect 
Alaska Alabama 
Arizona Georgia 
Arkansas Maine 
Colorado Missouri 
Delaware New York 
Florida North Carolina 
Hawaii Ohio 
Michigan South Dakota 
Minnesota Vermont 
Mississippi 
Oregon 
South Carolina 
Washington 


The seasonality provisions of Mich- 
igan are unique in merely exempting 
certain seasonal firms from experience 
rating without curtailing the benefit 
rights of the employees of these firms. 
All other States with such provisions 
reduce the benefits of seasonal work- 
ers. A worker is affected by the pro- 
visions only if his employer has been 
designated as seasonal under the 
State law. ‘Moreover, in the majority 
of States, his benefits are curtailed 
only if he has had a substantial 
amount of employment with a sea- 
sonal employer. Commonly, the re- 
strictions imposed on such a worker 
take the form of denial, during the 
employer’s inactive season, of either 
all his benefits or at least that portion 
of his benefits which is based on wage 
credits derived from seasonal employ- 
ment. 

Although coverage and eligibility 
provisions constitute means for cop- 
ing with the problem created for un- 
employment insurance by seasonal 
fluctuations in employment, this re- 
port considers only the special sea- 
sonality provisions included in a num- 
ber of State laws. It discusses the rea- 
sons which have led State legislatures 
to adopt them, shows the results of 
their operation, analyzes their sub- 
stantive content, and attempts to 
evaluate them in the light of actual 
experience. 


Reasons Underlying Special 
Seasonality Provisions 


Several reasons have been advanced 
for singling out seasonal workers or 
seasonal employers for special treat- 
ment under unemployment compen- 
sation. It is said, for example, that 
seasonal workers enter the covered 
labor market only during the season 


and do not seek employment the rest 
of the year. Or it is argued that their 
wages while they are at work are suf- 
ficiently high to carry them through 
the slack period without recourse to 
unemployment benefits. Some believe 
that, in the absence of special sea- 
sonal provisions, there is danger that 
payment of benefits to seasonal 
workers will leave insufficient re- 
sources for the workers suffering from 
cyclical or other types of long-con- 
tinued unemployment. Some fear 
that benefits of seasonal workers 
during the off season might consti- 
tute a wage subsidy to seasonal in- 
dustries and lower wage rates in those 
industries. Again, it is said that, 
since seasonal unemployment re- 
curs regularly from year to year, it is 
predictable-and hence should not be 
covered by insurance. 

In some States, these reasons are 
overshadowed by a concern lest sea- 
sonal employers be required to pay 
adverse tax rates under experience 
rating, and the seasonal provisions 
were drawn primarily, or even ex- 
clusively, to improve the position of 
seasonal employers under experience 
rating. 


Unavailability for Work During 
Off Season 


All unemployment compensation 
laws require as conditions for the re- 
ceipt of benefits not only that the 
worker meet the qualifying-earnings 
or employment requirement, which 
tests his attachment to the covered 
labor market in the preceding 1 or 2 
years, but also that he be able to work 
and available for work at the time he 
claims benefits. Seasonal workers, 
like other covered workers, are sub- 
ject to these requirements; if they do 
not hold themselves available for 
work during the off season, they are 
ineligible for benefits under all State 
laws. For example, a referee in Ore- 
gon held unavailable for work ‘“‘a sea- 
sonal worker who was ordinarily not 
engaged in other work but who re- 
mained at home performing her 
household duties during the periods 
of the year when her industry and her 
specific employment therein were not 
in operation and who was not pre- 
pared to take any alternative work 
during the off season except in her 
own customary and regular work, 
which work did not then exist.” The 
referee went on to say, however, that 
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the presumption that a _ seasonal 
worker is not available for work in 
the off season “may be overcome by 
any evidence strong enough to estab- 
lish a prima facie case to the con- 
trary” (7). 

The last part of the decision indi- 
cates that the availability test can be 
applied satisfactorily only by taking 
into account the individual circum- 
stances surrounding a particular 
claim and that, moreover, a decision 
whether a seasonal worker is avail- 
able for work in the slack season is 
often a matter of judgment rather 
than one of precise determination. 
Because of the difficulties surround- 
ing the availability test when jobs are 
scarce, it is not surprising that this 
test has been applied to seasonal 
workers with different results in very 
similar cases. The West Virginia 
Board of Review, for example, denied 
benefits to a public school teacher 
during summer vacation; the bene- 
fits were to be based on wages earned 
in covered employment during the 
preceding summer (8). In similar 
circumstances a public school teacher 
in Kentucky was considered eligible 
for benefits during his summer vaca- 
tion (9). 


The difficulty of deciding whether a 
seasonal worker is available for work 
during the off season may be illustra- 
ted by a situation in Biloxi, a fishing 
and fish-canning town in southern 
Mississippi. The working people of 
the town are, for the most part, of 
central European or Louisiana French 
origin. The men are fishermen, and 
the women work in the fish-packing 
plants. According to regulations of 
the State Seafood Commission, no 
fishing boats may leave port between 
April 30 and August 16. The fish- 
packing plants close down for a few 
months eachsummer. Before the war, 
Biloxi offered no work opportunities 
during the summer months, but the 
opening of Keesler Field, a large army 
base outside Biloxi, changed the situa- 
tion. The Post Exchange of the Field 
is willing to hire workers on a tempo- 
rary basis; seafood workers who ac- 
cept work there during the summer 
months are free to return to their reg- 
ular work when the seafood plants 
open in the fall. Nevertheless, few of 
the seafood workers seek employment 
at the Post Exchange. The local em- 
ployment office does not encourage 


them to do so, because it fears that 
once the workers have shifted to the 
Exchange, they might fail to return to 
the seafood industry. The workers, 
most of whom are housewives, do not 
want employment at the Field because 
it is rather far from their homes and 
the hours are less convenient for them 
than the hours at the seafood plants. 
Work in the seafood plants is paid by 
the piece and is arranged so that the 
workers do not have to keep to a fixed 
schedule of working hours. It is very 
well suited for combination with 
household responsibilities. Employ- 
ment at the Post Exchange necessi- 
tates continuous absence from the 
home for about 10 hours a day. 
Unquestionably, the women seafood 
workers of Biloxi would work at the 
seafood plants during the summer if 
the plants offered work at that time, 
but it is doubtful whether they are 
available for other types of work un- 
less the working hours are flexible. 


Doubt as to the availability for work 
during the off season of a group of 
pecan shellers was a factor in granting 
seasonal status to the pecan-shelling 
industry of Mississippi. A pecan- 
shelling plant in Natchez operates 
every year from October to May and 
employs about 90 Negro women during 
the season. The plant is subject to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and weekly 
wages vary from $16 to $20. After one 
of the recent seasonal shut-downs, a 
number of these workers filed claims 
for unemployment benefits. The em- 
ployment office referred them to do- 
mestic service at $2 or $3 a week, which 
they refused to accept. The agency 
held that, in view of the low wages, 
the work was not suitable, and the wo- 
men were permitted to continue draw- 
ing benefits. Later in the summer 
some women claimants were referred 
to cotton picking, in which they could 
have earned between $8 and $10 a 
week. Again the women refused to ac- 
cept the offered work, but this time the 
agency held that for the women who 
had worked as cotton pickers within 
the preceding 2 or 3 years the work 
was suitable and that they were no 
longer eligible for unemployment 
benefits. A few claimants were per- 
mitted to continue drawing benefits 
because they had no previous experi- 
ence in agricultural work. The women 
whose benefits were discontinued ap- 
pealed. The referee held that they 


were unavailable for work and there- 
fore ineligible for benefits. He did not 
go into the question of the suitability 
of the offered work. Then the wo- 
men appealed to the Board of Review, 
which decided that cotton picking was 
not suitable and that the women were 
available for work. 

Most of the women employed in the 
pecan-shelling plant are housewives. 
If they had accepted the work as cot- 
ton pickers, they would have had to 
leave on trucks at daybreak and would 
not have returned home until night. 
Thus, they would have been unable to 
look after household and children. 
The pecan-shelling plant is so close to 
their homes that they can dovetail 
employment in the plant with their 
household duties. 

The decision of the Board of Re- 
view caused considerable dissatisfac- 
tion in Natchez, because workers 
were urgently needed then, both in 
domestic service and cotton picking. 
As a result of protests, the agency de- 
cided to declare the pecan-shelling 
industry seasonal, thus depriving the 
pecan shellers of benefits during the 
summer Months. 

The situation in Natchez was com- 
plicated by the fact that wages in 
domestic service and agriculture are 
exempt from the minimum of 40 cents 
an hour, which applies to wages in 
pecan shelling. Because of the dis- 
crepancy in wage levels, the availabil- 
ity of the workers could not be tested 
satisfactorily. 


Regular unemployment during the 
off season is not necessarily proof of 
unavailability for work. A Delaware 
employer whose operations had been 
confined to canning fruits and vege- 
tables planned recently to add meat 
canning to his other activities. He 
had been able to give employment 
only during the summer and early 
fall, but with the addition of meat 
canning he could operate on a year- 
round basis. Upon inquiry, he learned 
that most of his workers, many of 
them housewives who previously had 
had only summer employment, were 
willing to work for him during the 
winter as well. 

The studies conducted by State 
agencies to investigate the relation 
of seasonal unemployment to unem- 
ployment compensation point to the 
conclusion that the group of workers 
who want to work only in seasonal 
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industries and only during a portion 
of the year is confined mainly to 
housewives working in canneries, re- 
sort hotels, or stores, and students 
who take jobs in the summer vaca- 
tion.’ Most workers attached to such 
highly seasonal industries as can- 
neries, sugar refineries, or cotton gins 
shift to other employment when the 
seasonal industry closes down. Ina 
significant number of cases, the dove- 
tailing activity is wage work or self- 
employment in agriculture. Some 
workers migrate to other States in 
their search for off-season jobs. 

Rightly or wrongly, some State ad- 
ministrators believe that persons 
whose claims against the State fund 
come from other States are not ex- 
posed to work opportunities as effec- 
tively as intrastate claimants and, 
therefore, that their availability is not 
sufficiently tested. Whatever the dis- 
advantages of the interstate benefit 
payment plan in this regard, unem- 
ployment is difficult to determine for 
any group of workers who are self- 
employed during part of the year. 
This is true also of the disqualifying 
provision incorporated in ngany State 
laws under which benefits may be 
denied a claimant if he refuses to re- 
turn to his customary self-employ- 
ment. As stated in a discussion of 
seasonal provisions in Mississippi, 
“investigating mumerous cases in 
which claimants may have failed to 
return to customary self-employment 
{on farms and elsewhere] .. . and 
disqualifying [them] ... would in- 
volve excessive administrative ex- 
pense and complication” (10, pp. 10, 
14). 

“Moreover, there is a greater pos- 
sibility that individuals will seize an 
opportunity to refrain from taking 
their customary off-season employ- 
ment if it is a job on a farm, since 
the compensation of farm labor is 
generally less than that of work in 
factories and most other employ- 
ments in town and cities. The 
possibility must even be considered 
that an individual’s weekly benefit 
income in unemployment compensa- 
tion, being in many cases approxi- 
mately one-half of his ordinary earn- 


5A California study revealed that there 
is little interchange of workers between 
the lumber industry and other industries 
of the State. A lumber worker who has 
no employment in his industry during 
the slack season usually remains unem- 
ployed until the season starts in the 
spring. It is not known whether this 
finding would be substantiated in other 
Western States (3, pp. 32-33). 


ings in covered employment, might 
compare favorably in amount with 
what he could earn by returning to 
the farm” (11, p. 106). 

The seasonal provisions which deny 
benefits to seasonal workers during 
the off season relieve the administra- 
tive agency of troublesome tasks. 
They fail, however, to differentiate be- 
tween workers who are available for 
work during the off season and 
those who are not. Among the per- 
sons working for seasonal establish- 
ments there is a group (notably 
housewives and students) who do not 
want jobs when the season is over, 
and there are those who return to 
self-employment. However, many of 
the workers who are considered sea- 
sonal under State laws are in the la- 
bor market the year round. The 
administrative advantages of season- 
ality provisions are attained at the 
expense of the latter. The justice of 
a protest filed by a beet-sugar worker 
in Washington against the seasonal 
rulings cannot be denied: “I object to 
being classed as a seasonal worker. 
I believe I should be entitled to un- 
employment compensation when I 
cannot find work” (12). 


Wages of Seasonal Workers 


Special benefit restrictions for sea- 
sonal workers are justified sometimes 
by the assertion that their wages are 
high enough to permit them to save 
substantial amounts for the off sea- 
son. Whether or not seasonality calls 
forth high wage rates in some indus- 
tries, wages are comparatively low in 
the industries which have been held 
seasonal under the seasonality pro- 
visions now in effect. With only the 
exceptions of lumber workers in Ore- 
gon, whose wages appear to be slightly 
above the average for the State (13, 
p. 5), and of persons engaged in sal- 
mon canning and placer mining in 
Alaska, the wages of workers affected 
by seasonal provisions fall well be- 
low the average wages of other cov- 
ered workers. The seasonal workers 
with which the State laws are con- 
cerned are, on the whole, unskilled 
and unorganized and, at least before 
the war, were poorly paid. The high- 
wage argument is invalid for them. 


Predictability of Seasonal Unem- 
ployment 


An argument occasionally advanced 
in favor of special provisions for sea- 


sonal workers is that insurance is 
not suited to the coverage of risks 
which are likely or certain to occur 
in the foreseeable future. This ar- 
gument is derived, at least in part, 
from the experience of commercial 
insurance companies without recog- 
nition that it does not apply with the 
same force to compulsory social in- 
surance. Commercial insurance com- 
panies, for which coverage is volun- 
tary, must guard against the danger 
of being overloaded with poor risks. 
Compulsory social insurance, how- 
ever, can achieve an even distribution 
of risks. By refusing to permit the 
good risks to stay out, it can extend 
coverage to the bad risks. The un- 
employment risk is high in seasonal 
and irregular industries, but in un- 
employment insurance this high risk 
is offset by the low risk in industries 
with year-round operation. 

On the basis of past experience and 
an analysis of the current state of 
the labor market, a statistician may 
be able to predict, with a fair degree 
of accuracy, the volume of unemploy- 
ment resulting from a seasonal shut- 
down. However, there is no way of 
knowing in advance which of the in- 
dividuals employed by the seasonal 
firm will find other jobs during the off 
season and which will remain unem- 
ployed. Loss of the seasonal job may 
be a certainty for the individual 
worker, but if he is in the labor mar- 
ket throughout the year, he cannot 
foresee whether he will remain unem- 
ployed during the slack season. All 
cotton-gin hands, for example, know 
that the cotton gin will close down 
after the cotton has been harvested. 
Most find other work during the off 
season, but some remain unemployed. 
The individual worker does not know 
in advance to which group he will 
belong. His unemployment is by no 
means certain and, therefore, cannot 
be predicted. 

What may be predictable with a fair 
amount of assurance is that a job 
will be available again at the open- 
ing of the next season. To the extent 
that the worker has a fairly good 
prospect of reemployment in the fu- 
ture, he may be in a position to obtain 
credit from tradesmen and others, but 
availability of credit is, of course, no 
reason for denial of unemployment 
benefits. 

The seasonal provisions of North 
Carolina, which are not yet in effect, 
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are based on the concept of predicta- 
bility of reemployment. An employer 
would not be granted seasonal status 
unless he had agreed to give work dur- 
ing a given season to all his employees 
who earned as much as $10 in the pre- 
ceding season. At least 5 days prior 
to the opening of the new season, he 
would have to make the offer to his 
old employees through the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, and he would have 
to make as much work available to 
them as they had in the preceding 
season. Failure to live up to the 
agreement would result in loss of sea- 
sonal status. 


Danger of Insolvency 


Before the war, some States, where 
seasonal industries are an important 
part of the industrial pattern, had 
been concerned lest claims by sea- 
sonal workers endanger the solvency 
of the unemployment compensation 
fund. The same type of problem ex- 
isted in States where one single 
heavy industry or irregular industries 
dominated the economy. Under pres- 
ent conditions, such considerations 
recede into the background, but this 
danger was real enough in some 
States before the war and probably 
will arise again when the war is over. 

In Oregon, the largest covered in- 
dustry is logging and lumber manu- 
facturing, which accounts for more 
than 20 percent—together with food 
manufacturing, for nearly 29 per- 
cent—of the total covered pay roll. 
In 1938, the first year of benefit pay- 
ments, benefits exceeded contribu- 
tions by $170,000, or 3 percent, despite 
the fact that seasonal provisions had 
resulted in reducing all benefit pay- 
ments by 4 percent. During the fol- 
lowing year, the balance of the fund 
was amply restored, and contributions 
amounted to nearly twice the benefit 
payments. This was partly because, 
in the meantime, the Oregon agency 
had restricted still further the rights 
of seasonal workers so that, in 1939, 
26 percent of all claims were adjudged 
seasonal and the estimated reduction 
in benefit expenditures amounted to 
13 percent of the total (13, pp. 1, 3, 
39). Asa result of a 1941 amendment 
of the Oregon law, which limited the 
applicability of seasonal provisions, 
the number and proportion of sea- 
sonal claims have declined sharply. 

In Mississippi, industries identified 
with cotton—apparel manufacturers, 
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textile mills, cottonseed-oil mills, cot- 
ton compresses and warehouses, fer- 
tilizer plants, and cotton gins—ac- 
count for 16 percent of all covered 
employment. During the year ended 
April 30, 1939, the first year of benefit 
payments, contributions exceeded 
benefits by about $500,000. In the ab- 
sence of seasonality provisions, sea- 
sonal workers would have used up 
most of this surplus, and benefits 
would have been rather closely in line 
with contributions (11, p. 291). 

In Florida, also, seasonality was a 
financial problem of considerable pro- 
portions before the war. All major 
industries show a marked decline dur- 
ing the summer, when the tourist 
trade is at its lowest ebb and the fruit 
and vegetable crops have been har- 
vested. Contributions have been suf- 
ficient in every year to finance the 
benefits of that year, but in 1940 the 
margin was rather slim, since benefit 
payments amounted to 98 percent of 
contributions (14, p. 171). 

The States which adopted season- 
ality provisions to balance benefit ex- 
penditures with contributions were 
not alone in having financial prob- 
lems before the war. Because of lack 
of diversity in industrial activities, 
benefits occasionally exceeded con- 
tributions in the Rocky Mountain 
States, and this was true also of cer- 
tain other States with a preponder- 
ance of heavy or irregular industries. 
Just as claims in these latter States 
may create financial difficulties, so 
claims on the part of seasonal work- 
ers may constitute a threat to the 
solvency of the unemployment com- 
pensation fund in States in which 
seasonal industries predominate. As 
long as each State has to provide 
against the risk of unemployment 
without the advantage of pooling its 
resources with those of other States, 
these States are faced with two al- 
ternatives if the threat materializes. 
Either contributions have to be in- 
creased or benefits curtailed. If 
increase in contributions is unaccepta- 
ble, then the question is whether cur- 
tailment of benefits should apply to 
all covered workers or should affect 
only workers in seasonal industries. 


Distribution of Benefits Among 
Seasonal and Nonseasonal 
Workers 

Before the war, seasonal provisions 
were justified on the ground that they 


are needed to insure equitable distri- 
bution of unemployment insurance 
funds among the unemployed insured 
population. Proponents of seasonality 
restrictions argued that groups of 
workers who are unemployed regularly 
year after year should not be permit- 
ted to draw on the unemployment 
fund to the detriment of steadily em- 
ployed workers who may have a long 
spell of unemployment during a de- 
pression. If compensation of seasonal 
unemployment is restricted, they said, 
funds would be available to lengthen 
duration and thus make better provi- 
sion against depression and other 
types of long-continued unemploy- 
ment. A New York report states the 
problem as follows: “What is an ‘ab- 
normal’ drain on a pooled-fund system 
is a matter of policy and not a matter 
of statistics alone. The choice must 
be made between compensating re- 
current unemployment each year or 
Saving the fund for extensive and 
long-period unemployment, adjusting 
the duration of benefits to meet the 
long-period problem” (1c, p. 13). 

To the extent that the fund is re- 
duced by payment of benefits to work- 
ers who suffer intermittent or recur- 
rent unemployment year after year, 
the benefit rights of steadily employed 
workers may be curtailed and stable 
industries help to finance the risk of 
unemployment in seasonal and irreg- 
ular industries. But the elimination 
of seasonal unemploment from com- 
pensation under unemployment in- 
surance can be justified only if it can 
be shown that this is a type of unem- 
ployment for which compensation is 
less urgently needed than for other 
types of unemployment. For most of 
the workers who are affected by sea- 
sonal provisions such evidence is lack- 
ing. They fall in the same category 
as workers in mining, construction, 
and many manufacturing industries 
subject to a heavy risk of unemploy- 
ment. 


Experience Rating 


In some States, another financial 
consideration has influenced seasonal 
provisions. In those States it is not 
so much concern regarding the condi- 
tion of the State fund as a desire to 
protect individual employer accounts 
against adverse tax rates under ex- 
perience rating that has led to the 
adoption of seasonal provisions. As 
stated in a New York report, “the chief 
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demand for seasonal determinations 
comes from employers in irregular in- 
dustries who desire to reduce the pay- 
ments to their workers in order to 
avoid an unfavorable record if ex- 
perience rating becomes effective in 
this State” (15). Another New York 
report declares, ‘““The existence of Sea- 
sonal regulations in the States is often 
directly attributable to the existence 
of experience rating in the State laws” 
(16). In the words of the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Division of North 
Dakota, “... there would probably 
be no necessity for benefit discrimina- 
tion against seasonal workers under 
this or any other unemployment com- 
pensation statute were it not that the 
North Dakota statute, in common with 
similar laws in other States, provides 
for a reduction of contribution pay- 
ments by employers based on previous 
employment experience...” (17). 
In a number of other States, also, the 
main purpose of seasonal rulings is to 
increase the possibility of tax reduc- 
tions for seasonal employers.® (18; 19; 
20, p. 27.) 

Evidence on contribution rates of 
seasonal employers under experience 
rating is rather meager. Neverthe- 
less, to the extent that it is available, 
it seems to indicate that, by and large, 
seasonal employers, along with em- 
ployers in irregular industries, are 
subject to higher rates than other 
groups of employers. 

Alaska, Mississippi, and Washing- 
ton, which have seasonal provisions, 
do not have experience rating. Nei- 
ther does New York, where the sea- 
sonal provisions have never been put 
into effect. In these States, seasonal 
provisions were adopted for reasons 
other than a desire to protect sea- 
sonal employers against adverse tax 
rates. As a matter of fact, some 
writers have doubted whether special 
seasonal provisions can be reconciled 
with experience rating. Thus, 
Matschek and Atkinson are of the 
opinion that “in a State with merit 
rating provisions, seasonal restric- 
tions on benefits are a discrimination 
in favor of seasonal employers” (21). 
This view is also expressed in a re- 
port analyzing the seasonal provisions 
of Mississippi, a State without exper- 
ience rating: 


“Tt may prove impossible to recon- 
cile this system with the theory and 


®° This was the origin of the seasonal pro- 
visions of Arkansas and South Carolina. 


practice of merit rating. If an em- 
ployer’s rate is affected by the amount 
of benefit payments which have been 
charged to his account, the employers 
in the industry which receive special 
seasonal treatment will have a mate- 
rial and inequitable advantage as 
compared with employers in industries 
which have a _ seasonal variation 
of insufficient magnitude to bring 
them within the commission’s defini- 
tion of a seasonal industry .. .” 
(10, p. 14). 

Seasonal provisions are in conflict 
with one basic aim of experience 
rating, which is said to be stabiliza- 
tion of employment. As one report 
points out, stabilization efforts have 
been successful chiefly in eliminating 
seasonal fluctuations. Seasonal pro- 
visions not only remove the incentive 
to stabilize from those employers who 
would otherwise be most affected by 
experience rating (22) but may even 
place a premium upon the concentra- 
tion of employment in certain seasons 
and thus result in accentuating sea- 
sonal employment fluctuations. It 
must be admitted that most of the ac- 
tivities to which seasonal provisions 
have been applied are such that it is 
futile to strive for year-round opera- 
tion. Industries in which operation 
is prohibited by law at certain times 
of the year (e. g., salmon fishing, 
horse racing) cannot stabilize, nor 
will efforts to stabilize succeed in in- 
dustries which process perishable 
agricultural products available only 
at certain times of the year. Penalty 
rates under experience rating are im- 
posed to allocate the costs of unem- 
ployment insurance in accordance 
with the severity of the risk of unem- 
ployment as well as to give the 
employer an incentive to eliminate or 
reduce fluctuations of employment. 
But when these tax burdens are 
“caused, not by acts of their own voli- 
tion, but by the seasons of nature and 
the inherent nature of the cotton 
plant” (20, p. 30), seasonal employers 
have at times felt justified in de- 
manding special concessions. 

The question remains, of course, 
why seasonal unemployment should 
be the only type of unemployment 
singled out for special concessions to 
employers under experience rating. 
As stated in a Florida report, “while 
the seasonal fluctuations in Florida 
may be of such a nature that they 
cannot be controlled, the same is true 
of fluctuations caused by cyclical and 
technological factors” (22, p. 12). 


The Gordian knot of conflicting ex- 
perience-rating arguments was cut by 
Michigan when it suspended experi- 
ence rating entirely for seasonal em- 
ployers and made them subject to the 
basic tax rate of 3 percent regardless 
of their employment experience. It 
is significant that Michigan is the 
only State with seasonal provisions 
which does not modify the benefit 
rights of seasonal workers; they re- 
ceive benefits on the same basis as 
other covered workers. 

Considerations which may lead the 
legislature to lighten the tax burdens 
of employers should be separate and 
distinct from those which determine 
the unemployment benefit rights of 
seasonal workers. Only Michigan has 
recognized that action in one field can 
be taken independently of action in 
the other. All other experience-rat- 
ing States have taken the attitude 
that tax relief of seasonal employers 
can be effected only through curtail- 
ment of benefits of seasonal workers. 
As a result, workers have been de- 
prived of benefit rights though they 
earned these rights through work in 
covered employment and are availa- 
ble for work in the off season. 


Results of Operation of Season- 
ality Provisions 


Once a State has decided that sea- 
sonal industries or seasonal workers 
are to be singled out for special treat- 
ment under unemployment insurance, 
the crucial problem is to differentiate 
between seasonal and nonseasonal in- 
dustries, and between seasonal and 
nonseasonal workers. During the 
war, production has been carried on at 
nearly full capacity the year round 
in many industries which formerly 
fluctuated widely from one period of 
the year to another. In many types 
of industrial activity, seasonal swings 
have lessened. While it may be too 
much to expect that production will 
stay at the same level after the war 
ends, such changes in seasonal swings 
cast doubt on the inevitability of these 
fluctuations. 

The term “seasonal” industry is 
open to wide interpretations. In the 
parlance of economists, it includes all 
industrial activities which are char- 
acterized by annually recurring fluc- 
tuations of production and employ- 
ment. Thus the coal-mining indus- 
try is said to be seasonal because it 
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Table 1.—Ratio (percent) of employees of 
firms with seasonal status to all covered 
workers, by State, and specified period 

















Employees 
of firms with 
seasonal 
status 
Sie | 
State Date | | Per 
ofall 
| of a 
Num: | Cov: 
| ered 
| work 
ers 
Aleree. ....-=.- Pie-wet:.....-..- -| 15,000} 50.0 
[EE Average 1942___.._- 1, 100 1,2 
Arkansas. ---..- 1943 Ss peak of sea- | 15,000) 13.9 
son). 
Colorado. ----.-- — — Se CU 
Delaware__.....| 1943 (at peak ofsea- | 6,000) 5.0 
son). 
Florida_-- January 1942 (at | 11,662) 3.8 
peak of season). 
August 1942 (at | 2,253 “F 
lowest point). 
Hawaii--. -| July 1941 (at peak | 19,900) 19.8 
of season). 
Minnesota.._....| August 1942 (at | 11,195 2.4 
peak of season). | 
December 1942 (at | 476 al 
lowest point). | 
Mississippi. ---- | <I .«..) oe 6 
Oregon. ...----- 1941 (at peak of sea- 234,137) 39.2 
son). } 
South Carolina.| 1943 (at peak of sea- | 2,190) 1.5 
son). 
Washington... | 1942 : peak of sea- 28,500) 4.0 
son). | 








1 Based on preliminary estimates of number of 
workers with wage credits in 1943. 

2 Number of quarterly wage items reported by 
each seasonal employer during the quarter of 1941 
in which his employment was greatest. 

3 Based on 372,000 workers with wage credits in 
the year ended Sept. 30, 1941. 


reaches a peak of activity in the win- 
ter months which is followed by a 
decline in the summer. The wearing- 
apparel industry has two peaks, one 
in the early spring, the other in the 
fall. Other important industries 
which show definite seasonal swings 
are agriculture, construction, iron and 
steel, and automobile manufacturing. 
As a matter of fact, except for a few 
stable industries operating steadily 
the year round, such as banking and 
insurance, all industrial and much 
commercial activity has more or less 
marked seasonal characteristics. 
The seasonal provisions of State 
unemployment compensation laws, 
however, do not embrace all seasonal 
activities. If they did, the entire 
structure of the laws would need to be 
changed since seasonal unemploy- 
ment is one of the basic risks now 
covered. In Florida, seasonal provi- 
sions apply only to the citrus-packing 
and canning industry; in Delaware, 
Michigan, and Minnesota, only to ac- 
tivities concerned with the processing 
of agricultural products. The Arkan- 
sas law expressly specifies that the 


business of exploring for, and the 
mining of, coal and other minerals 
for use as fuel shall not have sea- 
sonal status. While the seasonal pro- 
visions in the other State laws are 
worded so that they might apply to 
any industry with seasonal charac- 
teristics, in actual operation the only 
important industries with seasonal 
status are fruit, vegetable, and fish 
canneries; cotton gins, cotton com- 
presses, cottonseed-oil mills; tobacco 
processing; and sugar _ refineries. 
Logging has been held seasonal in 
one State but not elsewhere. A few 
minor industries, such as resort ho- 
tels, private schools, sports, and placer 
mining, are also considered seasonal 
in some States, and Oregon has 
granted seasonal status to a few em- 
ployers engaged in construction. By 
and large, it may be said that the 
seasonal provisions have singled out 
for special treatment industrial ac- 
tivities dependent on the weather or 
on a supply of seasonally available 
animal or vegetable products, and in- 
dustries whose periods of operation 
are limited by convention or law. 


The number of workers employed 
by firms which have been granted 
seasonal status under State laws is 
shown in table 1. It is comparatively 
small everywhere, except in Alaska 
and Hawaii, for which the table gives 
pre-war figures. Because of the dis- 
proportionate expansion of construc- 
tion, which is not subject to season- 
ality provisions, the industries sub- 
ject to such provisions in these two 
Territories are comparatively less im- 
portant now than before the war. No 
employment figures are available for 
the seasonal firms in Michigan, but 
in terms of annual covered pay roll 
they constitute only 0.3 percent of 
all covered employers (23, p. 1). 

Not all employees of seasonal firms 
are treated as seasonal workers when 
they claim unemployment benefits. 
Table 2 shows the number of claim- 
ants to whom seasonal restrictions 
were applied in States for which this 
type of information could be obtained. 

Seasonal provisions have their most 
drastic effects in Hawaii, where a 
claimant is regarded as seasonal if 
he has earned more than one-fourth 
of his base-period wages in the pine- 
apple-processing industry. Before 
the war, this industry employed only 
about one-fifth of all covered work- 


Table 2.—Ratio (percent) of seasonal 
claimants to all eligible claimants, by 
State, and specified period 











| 
} Seasonal 
| claimants 
State Year room 
0! 
Num- | eligible 
claim- 
| ants 
| 
Re Me 1942-43 ll 0.3 
Colorado. 1942-43 280 3.0 
Florida... 1942-43 | 2,180 5.6 
Hawaii___- 1941 1,811 48.0 
Mississippi---- 1941 3, 578 9.5 
0 EES 1942 2, 975 8.3 
Washington.-...........- 1941-42 | 2,350 4.7 











ers but accounted for half of all 
claimants. Although the industry is 
covered by the law, practically no ben- 
efits are paid on the basis of wages 
earned in it. For the most part, the 
benefits of seasonal claimants who 
are eligible for unemployment bene- 
fits are based on wages other than 
those they earned in the pineapple- 
processing industry. Since the Ha- 
waii fund has always been in excel- 
lent condition and benefit expendi- 
tures in no year exceeded 15 cents for 
every dollar collected, seasonal pro- 
visions were not needed for financial 
reasons. However, they are believed 
to have had substantial effect in re- 
ducing the tax rates of employers in 
the pineapple-processing industry un- 
der experience rating. 

Although no figures are available 
for Alaska, it is probable that in the 
pre-war period the seasonal restric- 
tions affected a not inconsiderable 
portion of the claimants and resulted 
in substantial curtailment of benefit 
expenditures. 

In most other States, the seasonal 
provisions are of such limited appli- 
cation that they have little effect upon 
the status of the unemployment com- 
pensation fund. Their effect on em- 
ployer accounts under experience rat- 
ing is difficult to estimate. Expe- 
rience rating began to operate in a 
period of full employment, and the 
general decline in benefits was a far 
more important factor than seasonal 
restrictions in reducing the tax rates 
of seasonal (and nonseasonal) em- 
ployers. 


Basic Standards for Seasonality 
Determinations 

The standards to be followed by the 

agency in deciding whether or not an 

activity has a seasonal character are 
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laid down, at least in broad outline, in 
the laws themselves. Many States 
have interpreted and supplemented 
the legal provisions in rules or regula- 
tions. Here only the most important 
features of these provisions are an- 
alyzed and discussed. The examina- 
tion will cover all seasonality provi- 
sions now included in State laws 
whether or not they are in operation. 
However, on important aspects, it will 
indicate the States which have put 
the provisions into effect. 


Seasonal Unit 


The feature which most sharply 
distinguishes one law from the other 
is the provision determining the unit 
of industrial activity to which seasonal 
status is to be given. This unit may 
be a whole industry, a group of em- 
ployers within that industry, indi- 
vidual employers, branches or operat- 
ing departments of individual em- 
ployers, or, finally, occupational 
groups. The two extremes are illus- 
trated by the laws of Oregon and Mis- 
sissippi. Under the latter, seasonality 
determinations are made only for 
whole industries, such as fish packing 
and cottonseed-oil mills; once an in- 
dustry has been held seasonal, all em- 
ployers in that industry are subject 
to the seasonality provisions. Under 
the former, the unit for determination 
is an individual employer or any part 
of an employer’s business which is 
substantially the same as the total 
operations of other seasonal em- 
ployers. 


More than half the laws with sea- 
sonal provisions permit the agency 
to make seasonal determinations for 
occupational groups. A common pro- 
vision is to the effect that the deter- 
mination may be made for an industry 
or occupation. A New York inves- 
tigation of the implications of the 
seasonal provisions found that no 
seasonal occupations cut across in- 
dustry lines and that the term “occu- 
pation” may, therefore, be understood 
as complementary to “industry” (1c, 
p. 3). This is how the problem seems 
to have presented itself to most States 
in which the seasonal provisions have 
been put into operation. No instance 
is known in which an occupational 
group received seasonal status under 
the seasonal provisions of the unem- 
ployment compensation law, but one 
of the most common and most dis- 


puted questions in actual operation 
of the seasonal provisions is how to 
differentiate between seasonal and 
nonseasonal occupations and season- 
al and nonseasonal workers attached 
to a seasonal industry or employer. 


For all practical purposes, there- 
fore, the main difference in the sea- 
sonal provisions of the States is 
whether they apply to an entire in- 
dustry or to individual employers. Of 
the 22 States with seasonal provisions, 
14 call for seasonality determinations 
on an industry basis (Alabama, 
Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Hawaii, Maine, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New York, Ohio, South Car- 
olina, South Dakota). Eight of the 
13 States in which the seasonal pro- 
visions are in operation make deter- 
minations on an industry basis 
(Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Hawaii, Mississippi, South 
Carolina). In 3 of these, the seasonal 
provisions are designed for the bene- 
fit of 1 industry chiefly: in Dela- 
ware, food processing; in Florida, 
citrus packing and canning; and in 
Hawaii, pineapple processing and 
canning. 

A report on the operation of sea- 
sonal provisions in Mississippi indi- 
cates that, in that State, the method 
of making seasonality determinations 
on an industry basis has been satis- 
factory. The agency encountered no 
difficulty in deciding whether an em- 
ployer did or did not belong to a given 
seasonal industry. No major objec- 
tions were raised to the procedure of 
establishing a uniform period of time 
as the normal operating season of an 
entire industry. Geographic differ- 
ences were found to cause some varia- 
tion in periods of operation of indi- 
vidual establishments, but these va- 
riations were not great enough to 
justify setting up two or more seasonal 
periods in one industry. Managerial 
policy and certain other factors were 
also found to cause variations in the 
time of operation, but these were not 
considered proper cause for giving 
special treatment to individual em- 
ployers (10, p. 12). 


Reports from other States point 
out certain difficulties inherent in 
making seasonality determinations on 
an industry basis. In Georgia, for ex- 
ample, the following industries were 
found to have definite seasonal char- 


acteristics: vegetable and fruit can- 
ning; cotton ginning; cottonseed-oil 
manufacturing; fertilizer manufac- 
turing. Only the employers in the 
canning industry were found to op- 
erate on a strictly seasonal basis, for 
they do not combine canning with 
other seasonal activities. In the cot- 
tonseed-oil industry, however, many 
employers also carry on cotton gin- 
ning, fertilizer manufacturing, and 
other activities. The tendency on the 
part of Georgia employers to engage 
in different dovetailing seasonal ac- 
tivities renders the establishment of 
uniform seasons for an entire industry 
difficult, if not impossible (24). 

A similar situation in Arkansas led 
the agency, in making its seasonal 
determinations, to attempt to isolate 
employment figures for the seasonal 
activity for which employers had re- 
quested a seasonality determination 
from employment figures for other 
activities. For example, the season- 
ality of ice manufacturing was deter- 
mined solely on the basis of the num- 
ber of employees engaged in the man- 
ufacture of ice. If the employer com- 
bines ice manufacturing with the re- 
tailing of ice, the employees engaged 
in the retailing of ice were omitted 
from the count. The agency encoun- 
tered considerable difficulty in situa- 
tions in which the employer used the 
same employees for both types of ac- 
tivity. In obtaining employment sta- 
tistics for the past 5 years, it was 
sometimes difficult, if not impossible, 
to decide whether during a given week 
a worker was engaged in the seasonal 
or nonseasonal operations of the 
employer. ' 


A provision to the effect that de- 
terminations can be issued only to 
all members of an industry or to none 
of them assures equal treatment to 
competing employers under experi- 
ence rating. It may also, however, 
result in denial of seasonality status 
to a highly seasonal employer if he 
belongs to an industry which does not 
meet the seasonality standards of the 
law. In both Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi, the canning industry as a whole 
does not follow a seasonal pattern. 
Some employers in the industry, par- 
ticularly the larger ones, process such 
a diversity of products that they op- 
erate practically all year round. 
Other employers—tomato canners, 
for example—are highly seasonal and 
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close down completely for long periods 
of the year. 

A New York report states that a 
uniform seasonal period could not be 
fixed for a whole industry in that 
State without unintended gains to 
some workers and accidental discrimi- 
nation against others (1c, p. 5). In- 
formation gathered by the Texas 
agency on seasonality showed “tre- 
mendously wide variation in the time 
of occurrence of seasonal operations 
as between the employers within a 
seasonal industry as well as in the 
duration of operations by employers 
within the industry.” An Ohio re- 
port points out that a uniform ruling 
on an industry basis is nearly impos- 
sible because of differences in climatic 
conditions. Work that can be per- 
formed the year round in southern 
Ohio exhibits definite seasonal char- 
acteristics in northern Ohio. 

The administrative difficulties to 
which these various reports call at- 
tention are avoided in the laws of 8 
States which specify that determina- 
tions are to be made for individual 
employers (Colorado, Georgia, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, Vermont, Washington). Of the 
13 States which have put the sea- 
sonal provisions into operation, 5 
(Colorado, Michigan, Minnesota, Ore- 
gon, Washington) belong to this 
group. The Georgia, North Carolina, 
Oregon, and Washington laws permit 
separate seasonality determinations 
for operating units or branches of in- 
dividual employers. 

To the extent that employers with 
seasonal status enjoy advantages un- 
der experience rating not open to em- 
ployers without such status, an indi- 
vidual-employer type of seasonal pro- 
vision may result in differential treat- 
ment under experience rating of em- 
ployers within the same industry. 
Moreover, in States which permit the 
issuance of seasonality determinations 
to employers in all industries, this 
type of seasonal provision has far- 
reaching administrative implications. 
At the time of the most widespread 
application of the seasonal provision 
in Oregon, 825 different employers had 
been granted seasonal status. Evenin 
1942, after the applicability of the 
seasonal provisions had been re- 
stricted, 242 different employers had 
seasonal status (25). Since determi- 
nations have to be reviewed periodi- 
cally, they undoubtedly consume con- 


siderable time of employers who have 
to furnish the necessary employment 
records to enable the administrative 
agency to make a determination, and 
of the agency which has to review 
these data before issuing a deter- 
mination. 


Measures of Seasonality 


States with seasonality provisions 
follow various methods for determin- 
ing which industries or employers are 
to be regarded as seasonal. Four laws 
designate the industries with seasonal 
status. In Florida, citrus packers and 
canners have been singled out for 
special treatment; in Delaware, Mich- 
igan, and Minnesota, first processors 
of agricultural products. According 
to the terms of the laws, all citrus 
packers and canners in Florida and all 
food processors in Delaware have sea- 
sonal status. In Michigan, however, 
an employer engaged in the first pro- 
cessing of agricultural products is re- 
garded seasonal only if he operates for 
not more than 30 weeks within a cal- 
endar year. Minnesota distinguishes 
between seasonal and nonseasonal 
operations of first processors of agri- 
cultural products and grants them 
seasonal status only if they suspend 
their seasonal operations entirely for 
at least 26 weeks each year. Colorado, 
Maine, and North Carolina follow a 
similar approach, although in these 
three States seasonality determina- 
tions may be issued not only to first 
processors of agricultural products but 
also to employers engaged in other in- 
dustrial activities. 


Laws which permit seasonality de- 
terminations on the basis of periodic 
reduction in employment usually con- 
tain, or authorize the administrative 
agency to adopt, standards for mea- 
suring, with objectivity and uniform- 
ity, seasonal fluctuations in industrial 
activities. The laws of Hawaii, Ore- 
gon, and Washington include specific 
and detailed instructions which the 
agency must follow in making season- 
ality determinations, leaving a mini- 
mum of discretion to the agency. The 
other laws, however (Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, 
South Carolina), incorporate only 
general standards for determining 
seasonality and leave it to the admin- 
istrative agency to give specific con- 
tent to these standards. From an ad- 
ministrative point of view, it is, of 


course, extremely important whether 
the law itself includes specific stand- 
ards or whether the development of 
Suitable standards is left to the ad- 
ministrative agency. 

The States which use statistical for- 
mulas measure seasonal variations 
either in terms of the number of per- 
sons in employment at a particular 
time, man-hours worked during a 
specified period, or size of pay roll 
during one or more pay periods. To 
the extent that working hours are 
longer and weekly wages higher during 
the active season than in the off sea- 
son, a measure in terms of number of 
workers imposes stricter seasonality 
standards upon employers than one in 
terms of man-hours or pay roll. In 
defining the peak from which the sea- 
sonal decline is measured, the States 
use an average figure for the 2 or 3 
months during which employment is 
highest. The percentage by which 
employment must drop below the peak 
in order for the industry or employer 
to be deemed seasonal varies from 30 
to 60. Employment must remain be- 
low the required level for periods 
varying from 8 to 26 weeks. Some 
State laws require that the decline oc- 
cur at exactly the same period each 
year and that it be continuous; others 
do not. 

In order to isolate the fluctuations 
in employment due to seasonal factors 
from those due to other factors, it is 
necessary to study the employment 
experience of an undertaking or in- 
dustry over an entire business cycle. 
Only in Kentucky, which has repealed 
its seasonal provisions, did the State 
agency require employers to submit 
employment records for a 10-year per- 
iod, from 1929-38, but even there spe- 
cial consideration was given to em- 
ployers who could not submit reports 
for 10 years if they were able to fur- 
nish the necessary data for at least 4 
years (26). The seasonal provisions 
now in operation measure experience 
over only 3 to 5 years in determining 
seasonality. 


Beginning and End of Season 


The laws with special seasonal pro- 
visions commonly provide that, during 
the off season, seasonal workers shall 
be ineligible for benefits, or seasonal 
wage credits shall be unavailable for 
benefit purposes. Therefore, the 
dates of beginning and end of the sea- 
son must be fixed. Since these dates 
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determine for how long seasonal 
workers are to be held ineligible for 
receipt of benefits, establishment of 
the seasonal period is among the 
most important seasonal procedures. 
In two States, the administrative 
agency is relieved of all responsibil- 
ity, and the seasonal period is estab- 
lished in the law itself. In States 
in which an industry must cease 
operations completely to receive sea- 
sonal status, the period during which 
productive operations are actually 
carried on is regarded as the seasonal 
period. Still other States apply sta- 
tistical formulas to the employment 
experience of seasonal employers 
during the preceding few years in 
order to find the seasonal period. 
Some determine the seasons by con- 
ferences with industry and worker 
representatives. One State permits 
the employers to advise the agency 
each year prior to the opening of the 
season what the operating period will 
be. 

In most States, the seasonal dates 
are determined on the basis of past 
experience. Since seasons are con- 
stantly changing depending on cli- 
matic and other conditions, the 
Officially established dates may not 
correspond precisely to the operating 
period within a given year. Several 
States protect seasonal workers 
against loss of benefit rights by fixing 
seasons in accordance with the 
longest operating season within the 
preceding few years. Although most 
laws confine seasonal benefits to the 
active season, actually some seasonal 
workers may receive such benefits 
during the off season if the active 
season is shorter than usual in a given 
year. Also, if the season is unusually 
long, the restrictions may become 
effective before the operating period is 
over. 

In States which determine season- 
ality on an industry basis, the seasons 
are usually fixed for entire industries, 
although they may vary by districts 
and occupations. If seasonality sta- 
tus is conferred upon individual em- 
ployers, the seasons vary by employers 
and, in some cases, by individual 
plants. 


Curtailment of Benefits for 
Seasonal Workers 


All seasonal provisions but those of 
Michigan modify the benefit rights of 


seasonal workers, and in all States 
in which the provisions are currently 
in effect the modification curtails 
benefit rights. The laws attempt to 
differentiate between seasonal and 
nonseasonal workers, and the restric- 
tions apply only to the seasonal 
workers. Again, on this subject, the 
discussion will analyze all seasonality 
provisions whether or not they are in 
operation, but on significant aspects, 
it will point out the States in which 
the provisions are in effect. 


Definition of Seasonal Worker 


Several laws define a_ seasonal 
worker as one who is ordinarily en- 
gaged in a seasonal industry and is 
not engaged in other work during 
that part of the year when the indus- 
try is not in operation. Laws of this 
type give the administrative agency 
a wide margin for interpretation. 
Other laws specify with precision how 
the agency is to differentiate between 
seasonal and nonseasonal workers on 
the basis of their wage records. 

In all these States a worker, to be 
classified as seasonal, must have had a 
substantial amount of employment 
with a seasonal employer. Whether 
or not the amount of seasonal employ- 
ment is substantial is measured in sev- 
eral States by the proportion it consti- 
tutes of all employment in the base 
period. The proportion varies widely 
from State to State. In South Caro- 
lina, for example, a worker is seasonal 
if in each of the last 2 years he earned 
more than half his total wages in the 
seasonal industry during the season 
and less than one-third in off-season 
employment outside the seasonal in- 
dustry. In Hawaii a worker is sea- 
sonal if he has earned more than 25 
percent of his base-period wages from 
seasonal employment. In Washing- 
ton, the figure is 80 percent. 

The relative liberality of definitions 
of this type depends not only on the 
length of the season but also on other 
aspects of the benefit provisions for 
seasonal workers. A worker in a 
short-season industry has more op- 
portunity to earn enough outside of 
seasonal work to be regarded as non- 
seasonal than one who is attached to 
a long-season industry. Moreover, 
while the percentage in Hawaii is 
much lower than in Washington, the 
apparent illiberality of the Hawaii 
law may be partly offset by the provi- 
sion in Hawaii permitting seasonal 


workers to draw benefits based on 
nonseasonal wage credits during the 
off season. In Washington, the bene- 
fits of seasonal workers are confined 
to the active season. 

Some States exempt a worker from 
the seasonal-worker definition re- 
gardless of the amount he earned in 
seasonal employment if he earned 
from nonseasonal employment as 
much as the amount of wages required 
to qualify for benefits. Other States, 
instead of comparing amounts earned 
from seasonal and nonseasonal em- 
ployment, determine a worker’s status 
on the basis of the length of 
time which he has spent in each type 
of employment. In a few States a 
worker is classified as seasonal if, dur- 
ing a specified period preceding the 
determination, he worked only in a 
seasonal industry and only during 
the active seasonal period of that 
industry. 


Four States (Arizona, Delaware, 
Georgia, New York) take into account 
not only the worker’s covered nonsea- 
sonal employment but also his non- 
covered employment—even periods of 
self-employment, in Arizona—in de- 
termining whether the seasonal work 
is a sufficiently large part of his recent 
work history to put him in the class of 
seasonal workers. While the Georgia 
and New York seasonal provisions 
have not been put into effect, Arizona 
and Delaware actually operate under 
these provisions. Since the industries 
which have been held seasonal under 
State laws are closely connected with 
agriculture and many workers at- 
tached to seasonal industries are en- 
gaged in agriculture during the off 


“ season, such provisions are very im- 


portant in safeguarding the benefit 
rights of seasonal workers who are 
actually working the year round al- 
though the records of their covered 
wages do not indicate this fact. 

In differentiating seasonal from 
nonseasonal work, some States have 
determined that all work is seasonal 
which is performed for a seasonal em- 
ployer during the season, regardless of 
type of activity or occupation. Others 
exclude certain types of activities or 
occupations from the definition of sea- 
sonal employment and count the time 
spent or wages earned from these ac- 
tivities or occupations in the same way 
as nonseasonal employment even 
though the work may be performed 
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for a seasonal employer during the ac- 
tive season. 


Benefit Restrictions for Seasonal 
Workers 


All States with seasonal provisions, 
except Michigan, modify the benefit 
rights of seasonal workers. Nine laws 
confer upon the administrative agency 
broad power to determine in what way 
the benefit rights of seasonal workers 
shall be modified (Alabama, Arizona, 
Georgia, Maine, Mississippi, Ohio, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont). In 12 States, however, the 
law itself specifies how benefit rights 
of seasonal workers shall be curtailed; 
this group includes the majority -of 
States in which the seasonal provi- 
sions have been put into operation 
(Alaska, Arkansas, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Hawaii, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New York, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Washington). 

The most common provision is to 
the effect that seasonal workers shall 
be eligible for benefits, or that sea- 
sonal wage credits shall be available 
for benefit purposes, only during the 
established seasonal period. “Sea- 
sonal worker” is used, of course, as de- 
fined in the law or regulations. 
Workers who have had sufficient non- 
seasonal employment to escape the 
confines of the seasonal-worker defi- 
nition qualify for benefits in the same 
way as persons who have not had any 
work in a seasonal industry. 

Some State laws deny benefits to 
seasonal workers entirely during the 
off season, others allow them off-sea- 
son benefits based solely upon non- 
seasonal wage credits. Among the 
former are the laws of Arizona, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, New York, Ohio, South 
Carolina, and Washington; these pro- 
visions are in operation in Arizona, 
Delaware, South Carolina, and Wash- 
ington. 

Colorado and North Carolina per- 
mit seasonal workers to draw benefits 
based on nonseasonal wage credits 
during the off season, and Alaska, 
Arkansas, Florida, Hawaii, Maine, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Oregon, and 
Vermont even make nonseasonal wage 
credits available for benefit purposes 
during the active as well as the inac- 
tive season. Three of the latter 
(Arkansas, Hawaii, Mississippi) spec- 
ify that, during the active season, 
seasonal benefits are to be exhausted 
first. 


Minnesota, instead of denying ben- 
efits to seasonal workers during a 
certain part of the year, reduces the 
wage credits from seasonal employ- 
ment in the proportion which the sea- 
sonal period bears to the whole cal- 
endar year. For example, if a worker 
earns $360 during the season from 
seasonal employment in a cannery 
whose season extends from June 1 to 
September 17 (109 days), his wage 
credits for benefit purposes are limited 
to 30 percent of these wages, or $108. 
Benefits based on these reduced wage 
credits are available for benefit pur- 
poses at any time of the year. Reduc- 
tion of wage credits results not only in 
lowering the benefit amount but also 
in making it more difficult for persons 
who work in seasonal employment to 
qualify for benefits. 


Experience Rating 


In all States which have seasonality 
provisions and in which experience- 
rating provisions are in operation, one 
measure of the employer’s experience 
with unemployment is the amount of 
unemployment benefits paid to his 
former employees. In some States, 
the benefits paid to former employees 
are related to the pay roll of the em- 
ployer to determine the employer’s 
rate of contribution (benefit-ratio 
system) ; in other States, these bene- 
fits are deducted from the contribu- 
tions paid by the employer, and the 
reserve standing to the employer’s 
credit is measured against his pay roll 
(reserve-ratio system); still others 
compare the wages (within certain 
limits) of persons who become bene- 
ficiaries with the total pay roll of the 
employer (benefit-wage-ratio sys- 
tem). Whichever of these methods 
is used for computing the tax rate for 
an individual employer, the less his 
former employees receive in benefits, 
the greater the likelihood that a low 
tax rate will be assigned to him. Some 
States charge the entire amount of the 
benefits to the claimant’s most recent 
employer or to the last employer in 
his base period. Others allocate the 
charges for benefits to all base-period 
employers, either in inverse chron- 
ological order or in the proportion 
which the wages paid by a particular 
employer bear to all base-period 
wages. Hence the curtailment of ben- 
efits of seasonal workers may affect 
the experience rating not only of sea- 


sonal employers but of other em- 
ployers by whom the seasonal claimant 
was employed. 

Among the 13 States with season- 
ality provisions in effect, only 3 op- 
erate without experience rating 
(Alaska, Mississippi, and Washing- 
ton). One State, Michigan, exempts 
seasonal employers from experience 
rating altogether and subjects them to 
the basic 3-percent tax rate. One 
State, Colorado, provides that sea- 
sonal employers are to be charged 
only for benefits paid to seasonal 
workers in the active season and that 
nonseasonal employers are to be 
charged only for benefits paid to sea- 
sonal workers during the off season. 
The Arkansas law specifies that sea- 
sonal employers shall not be charged 
for benefits paid during the off season 
to seasonal workers, but there is noth- 
ing in this law to prevent nonseasonal 
employers. from being charged for 
benefits paid to seasonal workers dur- 
ing the season. In Arkansas, seasonal 
employers enjoy a further advantage 
under experience rating in that their 
experience prior to the effective date 
of the seasonality provisions (April 
1, 1943) will not be taken into account 
in computing their tax rates after 
1946. 

In the remaining 7 States, the ex- 
perience-rating provisions apply to 
seasonal employers in the same man- 
ner as to all other employers. How- 
ever, even though experience rating is 
not explicitly modified on behalf of 
seasonal employers in these States, 
the curtailment of seasonal workers’ 
benefits may result in reduced tax 
rates for nonseasonal as well as sea- 
sonal employers. 


Evaluation 


In evaluating the special season- 
ality provisions in State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws, the basic 
question is whether seasonal workers 
should get benefits under the same 
terms as other insured workers or 
whether their rights should be re- 
stricted. Whatever the arguments in 
favor of restriction, in practice most 
of the workers who are seasonally un- 
employed receive compensation on the 
same basis as workers who are unem- 
ployed for other reasons. Because 
seasonality provisions apply to only a 
few selected industries, this is true 
even in States where such provisions 
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are in operation. The fact that, be- 
fore the war, contributions in such 
industries as coal mining, clothing, 
automobile manufacturing, and con- 
struction were insufficient in some 
States to pay for the benefits of their 
workers was one of the primary rea- 
sons for the establishment of pooled 
funds. Thus, for the most part, the 
States have taken the attitude that 
the high risk of unemployment in 
some industries is to be financed, in 
part, by the contributions of employ- 
ers in more stable industries. 

Nevertheless, many workers in sea- 
sonal industries are excluded from 
protection against the risk of unem- 
ployment. This exclusion is brought 
about in one of four ways: through 
limitations of coverage, through impo- 
Sition of qualifying-earnings require- 
ments, through availability tests, or, 
finally, through the special seasonal- 
ity provisions which have been the 
subject of this report. In terms of 
the number of seasonal workers af- 
fected by these provisions, the first 
three are far more important than the 
last. 


The coverage provision which spe- 
cifically excludes seasonal firms, and 
hence seasonal workers, is the one ex- 
empting firms which operate less than 
a certain length of time (most com- 
monly 20 weeks) within a year. 

Exclusion of agricultural employ- 
ment affects seasonal workers in two 
ways. In the first place, large num- 
bers of agricultural workers are sea- 
sonally unemployed year after year; 
yet as long as agriculture is excluded 
they cannot be compensated for their 
unemployment. In the second place, 
many persons who work in covered 
industries part of the year are em- 
ployed in agriculture the rest of the 
year. Because these workers receive 
credit for only the part of their earn- 
ings derived from covered employ- 
ment, they are often ineligible for un- 
employment benefits. If the wages 
they earned in agriculture were added 
to their covered earnings, they would, 
in many instances, be able to meet the 
qualifying requirements of State laws. 
The only way to give this group of 
workers effective protection is to ex- 
tend unemployment insurance to agri- 
culture. 

It should be emphasized that the 
provisions for exemption of certain 
seasonal employers did not spring 


primarily from a conviction that sea- 
sonal unemployment should not be 
compensated. Their main purposes 
are to exempt certain employers from 
the payment of contributions and to 
avoid the administrative inconven- 
ience inherent in coverage. The effect 
upon the workers of these employers 
is incidental. Apart from the special 
seasonality provisions included in 
some State laws, the only provisions 
specifically excluding seasona. unem- 
ployment from compensation are the 
qualifying and availability require- 
ments, both of which serve to with- 
hold benefits from workers who are in 
the labor market for only a portion of 
the year. 


In most State laws the qualifying 
requirement is expressed in terms of 
aggregate earnings from covered em- 
ployment within 1 or 2 years prior to 
claiming benefits. In view of the wide 
diversity of wage rates and of the ex- 
clusion from coverage of many differ- 
ent kinds of employment, ‘such a 
measure is at best only a rough gauge 
of a person’s attachment to the labor 
market. It excludes persons from 
benefits who are in the labor market 
the year round, if a substantial por- 
tion of their working time is spent 
in noncovered employment, and also, 
on occasion, admits to benefits per- 
sons who are in the labor force for 
only part of the year and may not be 
available for work at the time they 
claim benefits. 


All States deny benefits to persons 
who are unavailable for work. From 
a practical point of view, there are 
circumstances in which availability is 
extremely difficult to test, not only for 
seasonal workers but for many others. 
The States’ seasonality provisions 
have been designed, at least in part, 
to cope with the problem created by 
persons who come into the labor mar- 
ket for part of the year only. In these 
attempts, the provisions fail to dis- 
tinguish between those who are un- 
available for work during the off sea- 
son of a seasonal establishment and 
those who had worked for the sea- 
sonal establishment during the active 
season but seek and find other em- 
ployment during the off season. 


Benefits should not be granted dur- 
ing the slack season to persons who 
withdraw from the labor market while 


the industry to which they are ordi- 
narily attached closes down. If a 
State agency has reached the conclu- 
sion that the claimant’s assertion of 
availability and his registration for 
work at an employment office are in- 
adequate to establish his availability, 
it may well consider the claimant’s 
work history as an additional factor. 
A work history which reveals, in each 
of the last 3 years, periods without 
gainful employment regularly recur- 
ring during the off season of the sea- 
sonal industry casts doubt on the 
claimant’s current availability. In 
such cases, the agency would seem to 
be justified in denying benefits to the 
claimant in the absence of evidence 
sufficient to demonstrate his availabil- 
ity during the current off season. In 
examining the claimant’s work his- 
tory, it is important to take account 
of the noncovered as well as the cov- 
ered employment. The seasonal in- 
dustries which have been the subject 
of special attention by the States are 
closely linked with agriculture and 
draw upon agricultural workers for 
their labor supply. Therefore, unless 
a record is obtained of noncovered 
employment, the picture of a person’s 
attachment to the labor market is 
necessarily distorted. 

The approach suggested here is 
similar to that which Arizona follows 
in determining who is a seasonal 
worker. It differs from the Arizona 
approach in that a claimant could 
submit such evidence of his current 
availability as might be regarded suf- 


. ficient by the agency to invalidate any 


conclusion drawn on the basis of his 
work history alone. Thus, the worker 
could show that, in the preceding off 
seasons,*he did not actually withdraw 
from the labor market or that his per- 
sonal circumstances have so changed 
that he is now available for work. 
Such a procedure is believed to be 
sufficient for the purpose of singling 
out truly seasonal workers. There 
would seem to be no need for the com- 
plicated procedures followed by the 
States in granting seasonal status to 
industries or individual firms and es- 
tablishing their seasonal periods. The 
local office knows which firms are sea- 
sonal in its territory and what their 
operating seasons are. If it subjects 
the claims of persons who come from 
these firms at the end of the season to 
the special scrutiny suggested above, 
one of the purposes of seasonality pro- 
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visions—that of withholding benefits 
from persons who have left the labor 
market—would seem to be accom- 
plished. 

Among seasonal workers, the per- 
sons withdrawing from the labor mar- 
ket at certain times of the year are 
the only ones who should be disquali- 
fied from receipt of benefits. All other 
persons who work for seasonal firms 
should be entitled to benefits on the 
same basis as workers in steady jobs. 
This conclusion is inevitable if bene- 
fits are to be paid on a basis equitable 
to all covered workers. 


However, this is not the only stand- 
point from which the States have con- 
sidered the problem of seasonality. 
Experience rating has resulted in ad- 
verse tax rates for firms which, be- 
cause they process products that are 
available for only part of the year, are 
seasonal of necessity. Such firms can- 
not offer year-round employment, and 
some seasonal employers have re- 
garded as unjust the imposition of 
higher-than-average tax rates for 
failure to do so. 

In most States contributions vary in 
accordance with employers’ exper- 
ience, and often the individual em- 
ployer cannot change his operations 
sufficiently to receive a more favorable 
tax rate. Seasonal employers are not 
alone in being adversely affected by 
experience rating; the same is true of 
all employers in industries with fluc- 
tuations over which they have little 
or nocontrol. The provisions included 
in all State laws which fix maximums 
beyond which the rates cannot go 
afford protection against ruinous 
charges. 

Unfortunately, the dissatisfaction of 
seasonal employers with the results 
of experience rating, instead of being 
directed against its real cause—ex- 
perience rating—has resulted in some 
States in curtailment of benefits to 
workers attached to seasonal firms. 
A State may be so impressed with the 
demands of seasonal employers for re- 
lief from adverse tax rates that it con- 
siders some action necessary. If it 
can be taken in full justice to all em- 
ployers similarly situated, such ac- 
tion should be confined to adjustment 
in the experience-rating provisions. 
Irrespective of concessions to seasonal 
employers under experience rating, 
persons working for seasonal em- 
ployers (except those who are not 

6179983444 , 


available for work at the close of the 
season) should be eligible for benefits 
on the same basis as other workers. 
Michigan is the only State with sea- 
sonal provisions which has recog- 
nized that action in one field can be 
taken independently of action in the 
other. 


By far the most difficult question 
which seasonality poses in unemploy- 
ment compensation is that which 
arises in States in which seasonal in- 
dustries predominate to such an ex- 
tent that it is impossible to provide 
benefits comparable to those payable 
in other States without a substantial 
increase in contributions. Because of 
the unusual employment opportunities 
created by the war, the problem has 
disappeared and will probably not 
arise again for some time to come. 
Even before the war such a situation 
existed in only a few States, notably 
Alaska, Florida, Mississippi, and 
Oregon. 

However, the problem was by no 
means confined to States with a pre- 
ponderance of seasonal industries. It 
also existed, and perhaps in even 
more acute form, in States with a con- 
centration of heavy or irregular in- 
dustries. Since the problem had to 
be answered within the limitation of 
individual State financial resources 
and industrial patterns, a satisfactory 
solution was difficult to find. 

The situation has been confused by 
the introduction of experience rating, 
which has decreased the average con- 
tribution rate below the standard rate 
in every State that has adopted such 
aplan. Even in the early days, when 
experience-rating plans, in general, 
provided for penalty rates as well as 
reduced rates, total contributions 
were curtailed below what would have 
been collected without experience rat- 
ing. The Federal unemployment tax 
of 3 percent was levied in order to 
provide the financial basis for an un- 
employment compensation system in 
every State. Little weight can be 
given to the argument that seasonal 
restrictions are necessary in order to 
safeguard the solvency of the fund 
when the State is reducing contribu- 
tions through experience rating. 

Before the war, the argument car- 
ried weight only in those States which, 
despite retention of the standard tax 
rate, found it difficult to balance con- 
tributions with benefits because of a 


persistently heavy risk of unemploy- 
ment. Since increase in contribu- 
tions above the standard rate was 
considered infeasible, the balance had 
to be restored through adjustment in 
benefits. It is unfortunate, however, 
that in making this adjustment the 
States with seasonality provisions 
singled out groups of workers with 
wage rates so low as to make it ex- 
tremely unlikely that their own re- 
sources could carry them through a 
period of temporary unemployment. 
Fortunately, the reserves which all 
States have accumulated during the 
war are so large that curtailment of 
seasonal workers’ benefits is no longer 
necessary from a financial point of 
view. With ample resources avail- 
able, there is no longer need either to 
limit the benefit rights of seasonal 
workers or to retain other restrictive 
benefit provisions included in many 
State laws for the sole purpose of hus- 
banding unemployment compensation 
funds. 
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tures by the State, under its exclusive 
control; and approved coverage of 
specified maritime services under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act and 
a plan to cover maritime workers, 
through reciprocal agreements, under 
State unemployment compensation 
systems, 

Other resolutions adopted by the 
Conference dealt with review of re- 
porting requirements to reduce the 
burden of employer reporting and, 
in the interest of the economies pos- 
sible through exchange of services, 


favored authorizing State agencies to 
accept Federal funds for services ren- 
dered to Federal agencies and reim- 
bursement of Federal agencies for 
services rendered to State agencies. 
The Conference also approved two 
resolutions on employment security 
adopted by the Governors’ Conference 
at Hershey, Pennsylvania, last May. 
The first of these opposed any steps 
to centralize and federalize adminis- 
tration of unemployment compensa- 
tion- and urged the States, in order 
to meet post-war problems, to ex- 
amine various aspects of their pres- 


ent systems, including solvency and 
possible need for higher wartime con- 
tribution rates; coverage; adequacy 
of benefit provisions; statutory pro- 
visions and administrative procedures 
to assure speed and efficiency of 
operation under peak-load  con- 
ditions; interstate cooperation; and 
the relation between the State sys- 
tem and any Federal program for 
veterans’ demobilization allowances. 
In the second resolution, the Gov- 
ernors urged that employment service 
functions be returned to the States 
as soon as practicable. 
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A Social Security Plan for Great Britain: 
The Government’s White Paper * 


In JUNE 1941, the British Government 
asked Sir William Beveridge to recom- 
mend changes in the existing pro- 
grams for social insurance and allied 
services. His report, presented in 
November 1942,’ outlined a social 
security plan for “all citizens without 
upper income limit—all embracing in 
scope of persons and needs,” based on 
assumptions that the Government 
would take other measures to prevent 
mass unemployment, would establish 
comprehensive health services, and 
would provide children’s allowances. 
Early this year, the Government is- 
sued White Papers on proposed meas- 
ures to combat unemployment and 
provide Nation-wide health services.’ 
The White Paper outlining proposals 
for family allowances, social insur- 
ance, national assistance, and work- 
men’s compensation was presented in 
September.’ 


With this White Paper, the British 
Government rounds out its compre- 
hensive social and economic policy. 
The first duty of Government, the 
White Paper points out, is to protect 
the country from external aggression; 
the second, to secure the general pros- 
perity and happiness of its people. 
The Government must first foster 
growth of capacity to produce and 
earn, with accompanying increase in 
well-being, leisure, and recreation, 
and, second, must plan to prevent in- 
dividual poverty resulting from haz- 
ards of personal fortune over which 


*Prepared in the Division of Publica- 
tions and Review, Office of the Executive 
Director. 
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Report by Sir William Beveridge, Cmd. 
6404, H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1942, 
summarized in Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 6, No. 1 (January 1943), pp. 3-30. 

2Great Britain: Employment Policy, 
Cmd. 6527, H. M. Stationery Office, Lon- 
don, 1944, summarized in Social Security 
Bulletin, Vol. 7, No. 9 (September 1944) 
pp. 20-22, and A National Health Service, 
Cmd. 6502, H. M. Stationery Office, London, 
1944, summarized in Social Security Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 7, No. 3 (March 1944), pp. 12-18. 

3 Great Britain: Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion, Social Insurance, Part I, Cmd. 6550, 
and Part II, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Cmd. 6551, H. M. Stationery Office, Lon- 
don, 1944. American edition published by 
the Macmillan Co., New York. 


individuals have little or no control. 
Neither course alone is effective. A 
nation cannot avoid widespread pov- 
erty if earning power is impaired by 
unemployment or inefficiency, and, 
regardless of high production levels, 
a nation has not solved its problems if 
it includes any appreciable groups 
who are in want because their earn- 
ing power is reduc€d by ill-health, un- 
employment, old age, or inability to 
provide properly for their children. 
When the present proposals, modified 
by public opinion and Parliamentary 
debate, are given the force of law, and 
the necessary “mosaic of details” has 
been worked out by the administra- 
tive agencies concerned, “provision 
will have been made against every one 
of the main attacks which economic 
ill-fortune can launch against indi- 
vidual well-being and peace of mind. 
Social insurance is but a means to 
achieving positive effort and abun- 
dant living. Yet it is a necessary 
means.” 

The Government pays tribute to 
Sir William Beveridge for his “com- 
prehensive and imaginative report” 
by embodying much of his plan in its 
proposals. On details of contribution 
and ‘benefit, it sometimes proposes 
more, sometimes less; basically, how- 
ever, the Government plan, like the 
Beveridge report, provides a unified 
program of social security for the en- 
tire population, using the contribu- 
tory principle as according best with 
the desires, characteristics, and social 
legislation of the British people. 

Building on existing programs that 
since 1911 have “grown steadily in 
scope and thoroughness,” the Gov- 
ernment would extend social insur- 
ance in range and amount of benefits 
and in coverage. Insurance pay- 
ments would comprise unemployment, 
sickness, invalidity, and maternity 
benefits, retirement pensions, survivor 
benefits, and death grants. 

Outside the insurance system, but 
an integral part of the plan, would 
be family allowances, to help meet the 
economic burden of rearing children, 
and training allowances for persons 
of working age. 

The White Paper also develops the 


Government’s proposals for compen- 
sation for disablement or loss of life 
from industrial injury or specified 
occupational diseases. The Govern- 
ment agrees with Sir William that the 
present system is “based on a wrong 
principle and has been dominated by 
a wrong outlook.” Instead of the 
concept of compensation for indus- 
trial injury as an employer liability, 
the Government presents it as a social 
service. Both employers and workers 
would contribute, but the benefits, 
paid weekly at fixed rates with sup- 
plements for family responsibilities, 
would not depend on the contribution 
record. The system proposed “is in 
many respects like that which is the 
basis of war pensions schemes. It 
thus recognizes a certain similarity 
between the position of the soldier 
wounded in battle and that of the 
man injured in the course of his pro- 
ductive work for the community... 
each is compensated not for loss of 
earning capacity but for whatever he 
has lost in health, strength and the 
power to enjoy life.” 

The White Paper does not detail the 
Government’s earlier recommenda- 
tions for medical and hospital care 
for the entire population, to be 
financed in the main from general 
tax funds with a grant from the social 
insurance fund. Proposals for insur- 
ance and assistance assume, however, 
that everyone in the population, re- 
gardless of income, insurance status, 
occupational class, or other qualifi- 
cation, will have access without charge 
to any needed maintenance and care 
in a hospital and to the services of 
medical practitioners in the home, 
office, and hospital. The cost of the 
health services is included in the 
social security budget. 

There still remains, the White 
Paper declares, “the individual’s op- 
portunity to achieve for himself in 
sickness, old age and other condi- 
tions of difficulty a standard of com- 
fort and amenity which it is no part 
of a compulsory scheme of social in- 
surance to provide. And in reserve 
there must remain a scheme of Na- 
tional Assistance designed to fill the 
inevitable gaps left by insurance and 
to supplement it where an examina- 
tion of individual needs shows that 
supplement is necessary.” Assistance, 
financed from general taxation and 
administered in close coordination 
with the insurance program, would 
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Table 1.—Great Britain: Summary of social security provisions proposed by Government for each population class 





Population class 




















Program , ~ , Class V. pin age — 
: Class J. thers o 15, or under 16 if in 

Class I. Employed persons ! Class II. roe eae Class III. Housewives working age, not gain- school; and — 
eee fully occupied Class VI. Retired per- 
sons above working age 
Total population (47,- Class V Class VI 
ase 18, 100, 000 2, 600, 000 9, 650, 000 2, 250, 000 10, 100, 000 4, 800, 000 
Male (22, 850,000) - 13, 350, 000 nee 8 TO ee 1, 000, 000 5, 150, 000 1, 200, 000 
Female (24,650 000). am 4, 750, 000 450, 000 9, 650,000 1, 250, 000 4, 950, 000 3, 600, 000 


Family allowances-_---- 


Medical care and hos- 
pitalization.? 


Public assistance------- 


Vocational allowances 
and training.? 


Unemployment bene- 
fits. 


Sickness benefits (tem- 
porary).! 


Maternity grant 


Maternity benefits..... 


Survivor benefits !_____ 


Invalidity benefits 
ae disabil- 
ity 


Old-age retirement 
pension. 


Death grant 








Assistance and services financed wholly or mainly ? from general taxation 





Universal allowance of 5s. a week for all but one child of eligible age; school meals and milk for all school children without proof of need. 


Universal unlimited service without charge or proof of eqgnomic need. 


Available on proof of need to all with inadequate income from insurance or other resources. 


Cash allowance continuing not more than 4 weeks after end of course and free instruction to all who desire paid 


employment. 





Cash benefits and qualifications under contributory social insurance plan 3 





24s. a week for single person; |-- 
40s., husband and non- 
gainfully occupied wife; 
20s., married woman in- 
sured in own right. Dura- 
ation 30 weeks. Require- 
ment—26 contributions 
paid and 50 paid or ex- 
cused in preceding year; 
3-day waiting period com- 
pensated if unemployed 4 
weeks. 


24s. a week for a single per- 
son; 40s. husband and non- 
gainfully occupied wife; 
16s. married woman in- 
sured in own right. Dur- 
ation 3 years if 156 contri- 
butions paid; only 1 year 
if 26-155 contributions. 3- 
day waiting period com- 
pensated if sick 4 weeks. 





Flat sum of £4 for all women regardiess of class, if 26 contr 
paid or excused in contribution year. 


36s. a week for 13 weeks. 
Requirements—26 contri- 
butions actually paid in 
12 months before begin- 
ning of benefit year and 
evidence of inability to 
work or get work during 
substantial part of rest of 
year; must give up gain- 
ful work during period of 
benefit. 





Same as for Class I except 


36s. a week for 13 weeks. 


If wife living with and 
maintained by husband 
and earns not more than 
20s. a week, husband re- 
ceives joint benefit (40s.) 
when he is unemployed. 
No benefit payable for 
her unemployment un- 
less she herself is insured 
(Class I). 


If wife living with and 
maintained by husband 
and earns not more than 
20s. a week, husband re- 
ceives joint benefit (40s.) 
b> rm heisill. No bene- 

eee able for her illness 
nless she herself is in- 
med (Class I or II). 


that no benefits are pay- 
able for first 4 weeks of 
sickness. 





Attendant’s allowance of 
20s. a week for 4 weeks 
with requirements same 
as for maternity grant. 


Requirements—evidence 
of gainful employment 
for 26 weeks in contri- 
bution year and evi- 
dence of inability to 
work during substantial 
part of rest of year; must 
give up gainful work 
during period of benefit. 





Dependent’s allowance 
of 16s. a week to 1 de- 
pendent of person re- 
ceiving benefit at sin- 
gle rate. 


Dependent’s allowance 
of 16s. a week to 1 de- 
pendent of person re- 
ceiving benefit at sin- 
gle rate. 


ibutions paid by husband or wife and 26 contributions 


Allowance of 20s. a week 
for 4 weeks for attend- 
ant. Requirements 
same as for maternity 
grant. 





Widow with child or children: 36s. a week for 13 weeks; thereafter guardian’s benefit of 24s. a week while any 
child is of eligible age; thereafter, if widow aged 50-59 and married to husband 10 years before, 20s. a week until 
age 60, when old-age pension of same amount payable. 

Widow without child of eligible age: 36s. a week for 13 weeks; thereafter 20s. a week if aged 50-59 and married to 
husband 10 years before; for incapacitated widow of worker in Class I or II, sickness benefit of 24s. a week 
for as much as 3 years, followed by invalidity benefit of 20s. a week; old-age pension of 20s. a week at age 60. 

Requirement—same as for old-age retirement. 


Payable after 3 continuous years of sickness benefits, as 


long as person remains incapable of work or until he 
reaches age when retirement pension payable; benefits 
same as for old-age retirement, except that a married 
woman insured in her own right receives 16s. a week. | 


35s. a week for couple (husband aged 65 or over and nongainfully occupied wife of any age); 


Dependent’s allowance 
of 15s. a week to 1 de- 
pendent of person in 
Class I or II 

| 


20s. a week for a single 


man aged 65 or over; 20s. a week at age 60 or over for a single woman and a married ‘woman insured in her own 
right; amounts increased for deferred retirement and reduced for deficient contribution record and for earnings of 


more than 20s. a week after retirement. 


contributions paid or excused. 


Requirement—156 actual contributions and a yearly average of 50 


Flat sum varying from £6 to £20 depending on age; some exceptions during 10-year transitional period. 


Class V.—5s. a week for 
child of eligible age ex- 
cluded from family al- 
lowance. 


Class V.—5s. a week for 
child of eligible age ex- 
cluded from family 
allowance. 


Class V.—5s. a week for 
child of eligible age ex- 
cluded from family 
allowance. Amount per 
child increased to 12s. 
a week ‘ for all children 
of eligible age if both 
parents dead. 


Class V.—5s. a week for 
child of eligible age ex- 
cluded from family 
allowance. 


Class VI.—Same as for 
cr I, Il, III, and 








1 Proposed provisions for disability, invalidity, or death of peat jo te persons 
from injury or specified disease of occupational origin are sep- 


(Class I) resultin 


arate from general insurance system 


4 About one-fourth of the estimated expenditures for health services will be 
derived from insurance contributions; the insurance fund will contribute a small 


sum annually toward vocational training. 


3 Benefits vary with sex and are lower for persons under age 18; they are re- 
duced if full qualifying requirements are not met. A shilling is about 20 cents 


at exchange rate of £1=$4.035, stabilized Mar. 25, 1940. Translation to dollars 


leading. 


without considering such factors as living costs and wage rates would be mis- 


‘ 7s. from insurance system and 5s. from general taxation. 
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Table 1.—Great Britain: Summary of social security provisions proposed by Government for each population class—Continued 





Population class 





Program Class I. Employed persons ! 


Class II. Others 


gainfully 


occupied Class III. Housewives 


| Class 


| Class V. Children under 
IV. Others of | a a 16 if in 
working age, not gain- | qja.5 VI. Retired per- 
fully occupied | sons above working age 





Special cash-benefit system for industrial injury or specified occupational diseases 





Injury allowance.......} 35s. a week for single person 
for 13 weeks; an industrial 
invalidity pension there- 
after; 3-day waiting period 
compensated if disability 
lasts 4 weeks or more. 
No required number of 
contributions. 


Industrial pension - ---- 40s. a week for single person 
for total disability; par- 
tial disability compen- 
sated at lower rates pro- 
portioned to degree; sup- 

* plement of 10s. a week if 
totally unemployable; ad- 
ditional 20s. a week (maxi- 
mum) if constant attend- 
ance needed. Duration 
until recovery or death. 
No required number of 
contributions. 


Benefits for survivors 
of deceased worker 
in Class I. 


sion payable. 











8s. 9d. a week if she is re- 
siding with or wholly or | 
mainly dependent on 
husband receiving in- | 
jury allowance. | 
| 


10s. a week if she is resid- 
ing with or wholly or 
mainly dependent on | 
husband receiving indus- 
trial pension for total | 
disability; lower rate for | 


Class V.—5s. a week for 
child of eligible age ex- 
cluded from family 
allowance. 


| Dependent’s allowance 
of 8s. 9d. a week to 1 | 
dependent of person 
receiving benefit at | 
single rate. | 


Class V.—7s. 6d. a week 
for child of eligible age 
excluded from family 
allowance. 


Dependent’s allowance 
of 10s. a week to 1 de- 
pendent of person re- 
ceiving benefit at sin- 
gle rate for total dis- 
ability; lower rate for 





partial disability. 


30s. a week for widow if aged 50 or over, if caring for worker’s child, or if incapable of self-support; otherwise 20s- 
20s. a week for widower if incapable of support. 

Maximum of 30s. a week joint pension for dependent parents or 20s. for 1 parent only. 

Maximum of 20s. a week for other adult dependent if incapable of self-support and if no widow’s or parent’s pen- 


If none of these pensions is payable, 20s. a week (maximum) for woman who resided with worker if she has care 

of his child or children, as long as at least 1 child is of eligible age. 

Temporary allowance of 36s. a week for 13 weeks for all other adult members of family, if wholly dependent; if | gg = dead. 
partially dependent, benefits related to degree of dependency. a 


| partial disability. 
} 


| 


Class V.—7s. 6d. a week 
for child of eligible age 
excluded from family 
allowance. Amount per 
child increased to 12s. 

| week for all children 

| of eligible age if both 





Class VI.—Same as for 
| classes I, II, III, and 
IV. 


| 





For footnotes, see opposite page. 


include unemployment assistance, 
special provisions for the blind, and 
financial aid to any person on proof 
of need. 


Family Allowances 


The Government recognizes that, 
next to interruption or loss of earn- 
ings, the economic burden of rearing 
children is the most serious cause of 
poverty. The White Paper therefore 
proposes a system of family allow- 
ances at a rate of 5s. a week per 
child—payable without regard to in- 
come—as a National contribution 
toward the costs of maintaining chil- 
dren. In addition, it proposes allow- 
ances in kind in the form of school 
meals and milk, to be given without 
charge to all children in primary and 
secondary schools which receive 
grants from Government departments 
of education. The Beveridge plan 
had proposed an average of 8s. a week, 
graduated according to age. 

Believing that, unless income is in- 
terrupted, most families can afford 
the full cost of rearing one child, the 
Government proposes to pay the fam- 
ily allowance continuously for all but 
the oldest child under age 15, or 16 if 


attending school or serving appren- 
ticeship, and the allowance will con- 
tinue for school children or appren- 
tices until July 31 following the six- 
teenth birthday. Normally made out 
to the father as the economic head of 
the household, the allowance will be 
drawn in such a way that the mother 
can cash it. 

When the parent or parents receive 
unemployment, sickness, invalidity, 
widow’s, or guardian’s benefits, or an 
industrial injury allowance, an al- 
lowance of 5s. will be paid also for 
the oldest child of eligible age; the 
amount payable for this child will be 
increased to 7s. 6d. a week if the par- 
ent is receiving an industrial pension 
for total disablement or has died from 
industrial injury. Children below 
working age who have lost both par- 
ents will receive 12s. a week, regard- 
less of the cause of death or the par- 
ent’s contribution record. 


The General Insurance System 


The Government accepts one of the 
fundamental principles of the Bev- 
eridge plan in classifying the popula- 
tion into the six groups (table 1) 
which differ not according to earnings 





or economic status but in the benefits 
they need and the contributions they 
must make to receive them. There 
will be a single weekly contribution 
for each contributor, paid by one 
stamp on an insurance card to cover 
all the benefits available to the con- 
tributor’s group. 

Classes I, II, and IV constitute the 
contributing population. Most mar- 
ried women in Great Britain, not being 
gainfully employed, will be in Class 
IIIT (housewives) with benefits based 
on their husband’s_ contributions. 
Married women who wish to maintain 
or reestablish their own insurance 
status can choose to contribute in the 
appropriate class (I, II, IV) and ac- 
quire benefits in their own right. To 
limit insurance against sickness and 
unemployment to those with more 
than casual employment, however, the 
Government proposes that married 
women should be compulsorily ex- 
empted from insurance against these 
risks if their earnings do not exceed 
20s. a week. 


The Government, unlike Sir Wil- 
liam, does not propose to gear benefits 
to amounts necessary for subsistence, 
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declaring that “Circumstances vary, 
not only between places but between 
people, and the conception of relating 
payments precisely to individual needs 
is not really capable of realization in 
an insurance scheme, particularly 
where that scheme covers all classes 
of the community.” 


Unemployment and __ sickness.— 
Adopting Sir William’s recommenda- 
tions, the Government proposes to 
make unemployment and _ sickness 
benefits identical in amount (with one 
exception) and to unify contribution 
and waiting-period requirements and 
the benefit year. It did not, however, 
accept the Beveridge recommendation 
of unlimited duration of benefits. 

Unemployment benefit will be re- 
stricted to persons in Class I (em- 
ployees), who constitute the largest 
single population group, and sickness 
benefit will be confined to Class I 
and Class II (others gainfully occu- 
pied). 

When the husband is unemployed 
or ill and his wife is not gainfully 
occupied, a standard rate of 40s. a 
week for the couple is proposed. A 
single man or woman or a man whose 
wife is gainfully occupied would re- 
ceive 24s. a week, and boys or girls 
aged 16-17 would get 15s. A married 
woman insured in her own right 
would get 20s. a week for unemploy- 
ment and 16s. a week for illness. A 
person receiving benefit at the single 
rate may receive a supplemental 
allowance of 16s. a week for one adult 
dependent or for a housekeeper who 
looks after his dependent children. 

There is to be a fixed benefit year 
in which a worker in Class I will be 
entitled to either type of benefit at the 
standard rate if he or she has actually 
paid 26 contributions and has, in ad- 
dition, 50 contributions paid or ex- 
cused ‘ in the contribution year imme- 
diately preceding the benefit year. If 
contributions are fewer, benefits will 
be scaled down proportionately. A 
contributor who exhausts rights to 
unemployment or sickness benefits 
will requalify after he has paid 10 
weekly contributions. 

The waiting period is 3 days for both 
types of benefits, but if the sickness 


*A contribution is “excused,” or cred- 
ited as if paid, when the contributor is 
receiving certain benefits or is certified 
as unemployed or incapacitated by sick- 
ness or maternity, or is a full-time student 
or unpaid apprentice. 


or unemployment lasts for 4 weeks or 
more, benefits are payable for these 
first 3 days. Self-employed persons 
will receive sickness benefits after 4 
weeks of uncompensated sickness, 


rather than the 13 weeks proposed by 
Sir William. 


Unemployment benefits will be pay- 
able for a maximum of 30 weeks in a 
continuous period of unemployment; 
additional days are provided for con- 
tributors with good records of em- 
ployment in recent years. Spells of 
unemployment or sickness separated 
by less than 3 months will be consid- 
ered continuous. Sickness benefits 
will be payable for 3 years of continu- 
ous sickness if the contributor has 
actually paid 156 contributions. If 
his disability persists, at the end of 
the 3 years he will receive an invalid- 
ity benefit at a lower rate. If 26 but 
less than 156 contributions have been 
paid, the contributor will receive sick- 
ness benefits for not more than a year 
and will not be entitled to the invalid- 
ity benefit thereafter. 

The White Paper does not specify 
the conditions which will disqualify 
otherwise eligible persons from bene- 
fits, except to indicate that unreason- 
able refusal to undergo a course of 
training should disqualify an appli- 
cant from receiving unemployment 
benefits. The training allowances for 
unemployed persons who take an ap- 
proved course of training or industrial 
rehabilitation will be at a higher rate 
than unemployment benefits and may 
continue for as much as 4 weeks after 
the course is completed. If the job 
received after training is not in the 
worker’s home town, a “settling in” al- 
lowance will also be payable for the 
first few weeks in the new location. 


Maternity.—A maternity grant of £4 
will be payable for all women, whether 
or not gainfully employed, if the 
woman or her husband has actually 
paid 26 contributions and an addi- 
tional 26 contributions have been paid 
or excused in the last complete con- 
tribution year. In addition to the 
maternity grant, maternity benefits of 
36s. a week are payable for 13 weeks 
to gainfully occupied women who give 
up their work for that time. Women 
who are not gainfully occupied are to 
receive an attendant’s allowance of 
20s. a week for 4 weeks toward provid- 
ing domestic help after childbirth. 


Unmarried mothers will qualify for 
these benefits on the same terms as 
married women if they meet insurance 
qualifications through their own con- 
tributions. The qualifying conditions 
for maternity benefits are 26 weeks of 
gainful occupation for which contri- 
butions have been paid in the 12 
months immediately preceding and 
evidence that the woman was unable 
to obtain work or incapable of working 
for a substantial part of the rest of 
the year. For a self-employed mar- 
ried woman who has elected to be ex- 
empt from contributions and to rely on 
her husband’s insurance, evidence of 
gainful occupation will satisfy the re- 
quirements. 


Invalidity and old age.—Benefit 
amounts and qualifying conditions for 
long-term risks are also to be coordi- 
nated. Invalidity insurance will cover 
all gainfully occupied persons of work- 
ing age, while retirement pensions will 
be payable to any qualified person 
above working age. When persons re- 
ceiving invalidity benefit reach retire- 
ment age (60 for women, 65 for men), 
the invalidity benefit will be replaced 
by a retirement pension of the same 
amount. Similarly, widows who qual- 
ify for widow’s pensions will be trans- 
ferred to the retirement rolls at age 60. 

A standard amount of 35s. will be 
payable weekly as a joint benefit for 
invalidity or old age to a man whose 
wife is not gainfully occupied, re- 
gardless of the wife’s age; a single 
man or woman or a married man 
whose wife is working will receive 20s. 
A gainfully occupied married woman 
insured in her own right will get 16s. 
a week for invalidity and 20s. for old- 
age retirement. A benefit of 15s. a 
week will be payable for one adult de- 
pendent of a person receiving a single 
person’s invalidity benefit; no allow- 
ance for a dependent other than the 
wife is made in the old-age retirement 
benefit. 

To qualify for invalidity or retire- 
ment benefits, a worker must have 156 
contributions to his credit. He may, 
if necessary, draw invalidity benefits 
up to retirement age. Workers with 
less than 156 actual contributions will 
not qualify for invalidity benefits or 
retirement pensions; assistance will 
be available on a needs basis. Full 
retirement benefits will be payable 
only to those who in addition to 156 
actual contributions have a yearly 
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average of 50 contributions paid or 
excused; for contributors with less 
than this average, benefits will be at 
lower rates. The retirement benefits 
are at slightly lower rates than those 
proposed by Sir William but would 
become effective at once rather than 
after 20 years. 

Persons who continue to work after 
retirement age will receive an addi- 
tional 2s. a week (joint) or 1s. a week 
(single) for each year they defer re- 


tirement. The date on which the 
worker declares his intention to retire 
will normally be the date from which 
benefits will be awarded. Thereafter 
benefits will be reduced for any 
amount of earnings exceeding 20s. a 
week. A wife’s earnings of more than 
20s. a week will serve to reduce her 
share of a joint pension. 

To draw his pension in full from 
the Post Office, the pensioner will 
have to sign a declaration that he 


(and, if necessary, his wife) has not 
earned more than 20s. in the pre- 
vious week; if he has higher earnings 
to declare, he must report to his local 
insurance office, where appropriate 
deductions will be made before the 
pension is paid. If his earnings are 
less than 55s. (joint) or 40s. (single) 
a week and come from regular em- 
ployment, a continuing pension at 
the appropriately reduced rate can be 
paid by the Post Office on the pen- 


Table 2.—Great Britain: Comparison of social sectirity benefits payable to a married couple with two young children, under existing 
programs, Beveridge plan, and Government proposals' 





Existing programs 


(Husband’s contributions (1942): To- 


Beveridge plan 


Government proposals 


(Husband’s coniribulions: 8s 10d. a week for all 
risks.) 





Risk tal 1s. 10d. a week—644d. for health, | (Husband’s contributions: 43.3d.a week 
10d. for unemployment, 644d. for for all risks.) 
widows, orphans, and old-age 
pensions.) 
Unemployment---_........_-.--.--- 38s. a week, for 26 weeks; thereafter | 56s. a week with no time limit; required 


assistance on proof of need. 


attendance at training center if un- 
employment prolonged. 


50s. a week for 30 weeks, with additional days for 
good employment record; training allowance 
at higher rate continued for as much as 4 weeks 
after end of course, not counted in benefit 
duration. 








Temporary <lisability: 
Nonindustrial origin 


Industrial origin 


18s. a week for 26 weeks 


50s. a week (maximum) or % earn- 
ings for 13 weeks; thereafter pen- 
sion for permanent disability; or 
lump-sum settlement.? 


56s. a week, unlimited in duration, 
while both children under working 
age. 

56s. a week for 13 weeks; thereafter 
pension for permanent disability. 


50s. a week for 3 years. 


53s. 9d. a week for 13 weeks; higher disability 
allowance or pension for permanent disability 
thereafter; lump-sum settlement or temporary 
pga at lower rate for minor disablement 
only. 











Permanent disability: 
Nonindustrial origin 


Industrial origin 


10s. 6d. a week until transferred to 
old-age pension. 





After 13 weeks of temporary disabil- 
ity benefit, 60s. a week (maxi- 
mum) or 7% earnings, or lump-sum 
settlement.? 





Maternity 


£2 as lump sum 


= sali 





56s. a week while both children under 
working age: 48s. a week untilsecond 
child reaches working age; 40s. a week 
until husband aged 65, and 40s. a 
week thereafter as old-age retirement 
benefit. 

After 13 weeks of temporary disability 
benefit, pension of 34 earnings from 
56s. (minimum) to 76s. (maximum) 
a week, while both children under 
working age. 








45s. a week while both children under working 

age; 40s. a week until second child reaches 

working age; 35s. thereafter until husband 

| reaches age 65 and 35s. a week thereafter as 
old-age retirement benefit. 








| 72s. 6d. a week if totally unemployable and both 
children under working age; 20s. a week addi- 
tional if requiring full-time attendance; no 
deduction for initial period of hospitalization 
but 10s. a week deducted if he reenters hospital; 
benefits reduced for partial disability. 











£4 as lump sum 


_ eT, ke PETE Se oe | £4 as lump sum; attendant’s allowance of 20s. 


a week for 4 weeks to provide domestic help. 





Death grant for any member of 
family. 


£6-£20 as lump sum, depending on 
age of deceased. 


£6-£20 as lump sum, 


depending on age of 
| deceased. 





Death of husband 3__- 


18s. a week while both children 
under working age; 15s. a week 
while only 1; 10s. a week there- 
after. 


52s. a week for 13 weeks; 40s. a week 


thereafter while both children under 
working age; 32s. a week until second 
child reaches working age; nothing 
thereafter until old-age retirement 
benefit at age 60. 


46s. a week for 13 weeks; 34s. a week thereafter 
while both children under working age; 29s. 
a week until second child reaches working age; 
20s. a week thereafter if aged 50-59; at age 60, 
old-age retirement benefit of 20s. a week. 





Death of husband and wife___-___- 


16s. a week (8s. each) until older child 
reaches working age; &s. a week until 
second child reaches working age; 
nothing thereafter. 


24s. a week (12s. each) until older child reacnes 
working age; 12s. a week until second child 
reaches working age; nothing thereafter. 








ee a sy eapicun tie a 


20s. a week when husband reaches 
age 65, regardless of age of wife. 


Effective after 20 years: 40s. a week 
when husband retires from work at 
age 65, regardless of age of wife; addi- 
tional 2s. a week for each year retire- 
ment postponed beyond age 65. 


Effective at initation of system: 35s. a week when 
husband retires from work at age 65, regardless 


year retirement postponed beyond age 65. 
Pension reduced by amount of earnings over 
20s. a week. 





Medical needs: 
Husband 


Wife, children, and any other 
members of household. 














Free services of general practitioner . 





Free services of all medical practition- 
ers; unlimited free hospitalization; 
possible reduction of disability bene- 
fits during hospitalization. 

Free services of all medical practition- 
ers; unlimited free hospitalization. 


| of age of wife; additional 2s. a week for each 
| 
| 
| Free services of all medical practitioners; un- 
| limited free hospitalization with disability 
| benefits reduced by 10s. a week after 28th day. 


Free services of all medical practitioners; un- 
limited free hospitaiization with no reduction 
in insurance benefits. 








1 Assuming husband a wage earner with all contribution conditions met, wife 
not gainfully occupied, and both children under working age, i. e., under 15, or 
16 if attending school. 

2 Includes war increases. 

3 From nonindustrial causes. Benefits differ under workmen’s compensation. 


4 Assuming that both children have attained working age when father retires. 

Source: Social Insurance and Allied Services, Report by Sirj William Beveridge, 
Macmillan, New York, 1942, pp. 113, 217; Social Insurance, Part I, Cmd. 6550, 
and Part II, Workmen’s Compensation, Cmd. 6551, pp. 30-31, H. M. Stationery 
Office, London, 1944. 
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sioner’s declaration that his earnings 
have not changed. 


Survivorship.—Provisions for wid- 
ows of insured persons include tem- 
porary benefits to aid in adjusting to 
changed economic conditions, guar- 
dian’s benefits, and widow’s pensions. 
The latter two terminate on remar- 
riage and are to be reduced for weekly 
earnings of more than 20s. The con- 
tribution requirements for all types 
of benefits for widows are the same 
as for full retirement pensions, that is, 
156 actual contributions and an an- 
nual average of 50 contributions paid 
or excused, with reduced benefits for 
lower averages. 

Temporary benefits of 36s. a week 
will be paid for 13 weeks to women 
widowed before attaining age 60 and 
to older widows whose husbands had 
not qualified for retirement pensions. 
If the widow of a man insured in 
Class I or II has no child below work- 
ing age in her care at the end of the 
13 weeks and is incapacitated for 
work, she will receive sickness bene- 
fits of 24s. (or after 3 years, invalidity 
benefits of 20s.) a week as long as her 
illness lasts; at age 60, she receives a 
retirement pension. 

A guardian’s benefit of 24s. a week 
will be paid a widow with one or more 
children below working age in her 
care. This benefit, which starts with 
the 14th week of widowhood, will con- 
tinue as long as any child is of eligible 
age. ; 

If the widow is aged 50 or over when 
her husband dies or when her guard- 
ian’s benefit ceases, and if she was 
married to her husband for at least 
10 years before either event, she will 
receive a widow’s pension of 20s. a 
week until she qualifies for retirement 
pension. If the widow of a worker in 
Class I or II is incapacitated, she may 
receive disability and invalidity bene- 
fits until she reaches age 60 and gets 
her retirement pension. 

A lump-sum death grant, varying 
with the age of the deceased person, 
will be paid for an insured person of 
any class, for the wife or child of each 
insured person, and for a pensioner, 
as follows: at ages below 3 years, £6; 
between 3 and 6 years, £10; between 
6 and 18 years, £15; and over 18 years, 
£20. Asa transitional provision, only 
£10 will be paid for persons aged 55-64 
when the program starts, and no 
grants will be available for children 


under age 10 unless they were born 
after the beginning of the system. 


Reduction of benefits during hos- 
pitalization—The Government pro- 
poses to reduce the standard rates of 
insurance benefits by 10s. a week 
during hospitalization after the bene- 
ficiary has been hospitalized for 28 
days, since the hospital will provide 
many items, such as food, fuel, light, 
and bedding, which are part of ordi- 
nary maintenance. This reduction 
applies to sickness, maternity, and in- 
validity benefits, retirement pension, 
widow’s and guardian’s benefits, and 
widow’s pension. Except in the case 
of a joint retirement benefit, reduc- 
tion is not made when the benefici- 
ary’s dependent receives hospital care. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Government considered the 
feasibility of including workmen’s 
compensation in the general insur- 
ance system, as Sir William had pro- 
posed, on the same terms as disabil- 
ity arising from other causes, and su- 
perimposing on that system a liabil- 
ity on the individual employer to pro- 
vide additional benefits; it was con- 
cluded, however, that such an ar- 
rangement, by perpetuating the prin- 
ciple of the liability of the individual 
employer, would retain the defects of 
the present system. The White Paper 
therefore proposes to set up a Sepa- 
rate system, with separate contribu- 
tions and a separate fund, but ad- 
ministratively coordinated with the 
general insurance system under the 
Minister of Social Insurance. 

The system would cover all per- 
sons working under contract of serv- 
ice or apprenticeship (except those 
under school-leaving age) and would 
also include nonmanual workers with- 
out income limit. For work-con- 
nected injuries or death, industrial 
allowances or pensions would re- 
place sickness, invalidity, widow’s, 
guardian’s, and orphan’s benefits, but 
not death grants, under the general 
system. 

Both benefits and contributions 
would be fixed amounts, since the 
Government, in contrast to Sir Wil- 
liam, proposes to gear industrial pen- 
sions to degree of disability rather 
than wage loss, and the benefits would 
not be conditioned on a required num- 
ber of contributions. The employer, 
the worker, and the Exchequer would 


all contribute toward the fund. In 
advocating employer and employee 
contributions for workmen’s compen- 
sation at flat rates without regard for 
the hazards of individual industries, 
the White Paper says .. . “Equal con- 
tributions will be required for the 
main benefits under the general 
scheme of social insurance, and from 
the workman’s point of view it would 
seem desirable that he should be on 
an equality in this respect with the 
employer.” Dismissing suggestions 
for experience rating, which had been 
accepted by Sir William, the Govern- 
ment denies the argument that spe- 
cial levies based on the degree of 
hazard in the industry will provide a 
real financial incentive for employers 
to prevent accidents. “It must be 
borne in mind that a substantial num- 
ber of accidents are due to causes 
outside the employer’s control.” It 
is believed that no experience-rating 
system could be operated equitably 
and “that the complication and ex- 
pense involved in any such system 
would be out of all proportion to the 
results likely to be achieved.” 


Industrial disability —An industrial 
injury allowance, for the first 13 
weeks of work-connected disability, 
will be 35s. a week. After that pe- 
riod an industrial pension is payable 
at the rate of 40s. a week if the pen- 
sioner is totally disabled; for partial 
disability the amount will be reduced 
in proportion to the degree of dis- 
ability. The amounts are to be the 
same for men and for women, and 
benefits at half the adult rates will be 
paid to unmarried girls and boys 
under age 18. 

If, despite remedial measures, the 
pensioner remains virtually unem- 
ployable, a personal supplement of 
10s. a week will be paid. A totally 
disabled worker who needs constant 
attendance may receive an additional 
weekly allowance of not more than 
20s. 

While the worker is receiving either 
a disability allowance or an industrial 
invalidity pension for total disability, 
his wife will receive an allowance (8 s. 
9d. or 10s. a week, respectively) if 
she was living with or mainly depend- 
ent on him at the time of his injury. 
The same allowances will be payable 
to a husband dependent on a woman 
employee receiving an injury allow- 
ance or pension. In cases of partial 
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disability, these allowances for de- 
pendents are to be reduced in pro- 
portion to the degree of disability rec- 
ognized in the pension. 

If no wife’s allowance is payable and 
the worker is incapable of work as a 
result of the injury, an allowance at 
the rate for a wife can be paid, as in 
the general system, for one adult 
dependent or for a housekeeper who 
looks after his dependent children. 

In contrast to the provisions under 
the general system, no deduction from 
any of these payments will be made 
while a worker is hospitalized because 
of industrial injury. If, however, the 
worker has to reenter a hospital or 
institution for further approved treat- 
ment, 10s. a week will be deducted 
from the industrial pension for total 
disability, but not from the allowances 
payable during total disability to the 
wife, child, or other dependent. 


Death.—The widow of a man who 
dies from industrial injury will receive 
a pension if she was married to him 
before the injury and was living with 
him at the time of his death. The 
amount will be 30s. a week if she is 
aged 50 or over, or is incapable of self- 
support, or has the care of a child 
under working age; otherwise, 20s. a 
week. If she is aged 50 or more when 
the last child reaches working age, 
her allowance will continue at the 
30s. rate. 

Whether or not the worker leaves a 
widow, a maximum of 20s. a week will 
be paid to a deceased worker’s parent 
who is incapable of self-support; if 
both parents qualify, the maximum 


joint pension will be 30s. If no pen- 
sion is payable to a widow or parent, a 
maximum weekly allowance of 20s. 
will be payable to one adult member of 
the family incapable of self-support.° 

A widower who is incapable of self- 
support will receive 20s. a week if he 
was married at the time his wife re- 
ceived an industrial injury and was 
liying with his wife at the time of her 
death from the injury. Any other 
adult member of the deceased work- 
er’s family will be eligible for a tempo- 
rary allowance of 36s. a week for 13 
weeks, if wholly dependent on the 
worker at the time of the injury, or, 
if partially dependent, for an amount 
proportioned to the degree of depend- 
ency. Pensions for widows and other 
women dependents cease on their 
marriage, but on remarriage a widow 
is to receive a gratuity equal to 1 
year’s pension. 


Public Assistance 


National assistance—now limited 
mainly to old-age pensioners, wid- 
owed pensioners with children, and 
able-bodied persons normally em- 
ployed in occupations covered by ex- 
isting social insurance programs— 
will be expanded under the Govern- 
ment’s plan to provide financial aid 
to any person on proof of need. Since 
most persons who become blind would 
qualify for sickness, invalidity, or old- 


SIf there is no such adult dependent, a 
pension of the same amount will be pay- 
able to any woman residing with the 
worker at the time of his injury while she 
has the care of one or more of his chil- 
dren under working age. 


age retirement benefits before the on- 
set of blindness, the Government 
proposes to abolish the present non- 
contributory pension system for the 
blind and to provide assistance to all 
needy blind persons on the same basis 
as for other needy residents of the 
country. The major expenditures for 
public assistance will be for old-age 
and unemployment assistance. 


Income and Expenditures 


The social security budget (table 3) 
proposed by the Government excludes 
the cost of workmen’s compensation, 
training allowances, and benefits in 
kind to children but includes esti- 
mated expenditures for health serv- 
ices—toward which grants will be 
made from the social insurance 
funds—and costs of family allow- 
ances® and national assistance, 
financed from general revenues. It is 
estimated that contributions of in- 
sured persons and of employers will 
represent nearly half (44 percent) of 
expenditures for these programs at 
the beginning of the system. The 
share of the Exchequer or local tax 
funds would be 54 percent in 1945, 
as compared with 65 percent esti- 
mated for existing programs and 
about 50 percent under the Beveridge 
proposals. 


° The insurance funds will bear the costs 
of the allowance for the oldest child of 
eligible age in families receiving benefits, 
and of increasing from 5s. to 12s. a week 
the allowance for orphaned children. 
Estimates of contributions and expendi- 
tures include these amounts for children 
in the type of benefit with which they 
are associated. 


Table 3.—Great Britain: Estimated income and expenditures for social security under existing programs (P), the Beveridge plan(B) 


and Government proposals (G) 


































































































| } 
1945 1955 | 1965 1975 1945 | 1955 1965 1975 
Program ——— a | 
P | B! |} @t | Bt| at | Bt | at] ai) Pp | B: G1 | Bi | ai | Bi | a:| a 
| | 
Amount (in millions) Percentage distribution 
Te RR 8 ecb £429 | £697 | £650 | £764 | £731 | £858 | £796 | £831 | 100 | 100 100| 100} 100} 100! 100 100 
Fn ee 136} 331] 283] 331| 230] 324] 275] 250| 32] 48] 44] 43| 38] 37] 35 31 
Interest on existing funds_---_---_ ewan | 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 3 2 | 2 | 2 | 2 | 2 | 2 2 
Balance from Exchequer ?______-"_-_--- | 278 351 352 418 436 | 519 506 557 | 65 | 50 54 | 55 60 | 61 63 67 
Expenditures, total......................- |} 411 697 650 764 | 731 | 858 | 796 831 100 | 100} 100 100 | 100; 100} 100 100 
Social insurance benefits._____.___-- 3 232 367 374 442| 428| 553| 500} 542] 357 53 i. a 59 644) 63 | 65 
National assistance - 395 47 69 41 | 73 32 | 70 67 | 323 7 11 | 5 10 | 4} 9 8 
Family allowances ------....----- 34 113 59 111 | 60 103 | 56 | 52 | 31 16 9 | 15 8 | 12 | 7 6 
Health services ............------------ 80 | 170| 148| 170|/ 170| 170| 170| 170] 19 24 23 Bi). 2 20} 21 21 
-_ | | | | | 








1 The Beveridge plan includes and Government plan excludes amounts for 
workmen’s compensation and training benefits. 

2 Or local tax funds. 

3 Administrative costs for national assistance and family allowances included 
in social insurance benefits. 


Source: Social Insurance, Part I, Cmd. 6550, H. M. Stationery Office, London, 
1944, pp. 52, 53, and 55, and Social Insurance and Allied Services, Report by Sir 
William Beveridge, Macmillan, New York, 1942, pp. 199, 206-207, 209. 
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Contributions—In most cases the 
contributions are lower than those 
proposed by Sir William (table 4). 
Weekly contributions vary with occu- 
pational class, age, and sex and range 
from 6s. 11d.’ for men aged 18 and 
over in Class I to Is. 10d. for girls 16 
and 17 in Class IV. Contributions 
paid by persons in Classes II and IV 
are smaller than the joint employer- 
employee contribution, because the 
risks against which these persons 
need social insurance are more lim- 
ited. The contributions paid by per- 
sons in Class II, on the other hand, 
are larger than the employee contri- 
bution paid by insured persons in 
Class I. 

Every week in the year must be 
accounted for by an appropriate 
stamp on the social insurance card 
or by excusal or exemption. Persons 
in Classes I and II will be excused 
from contributions during certified 
sickness, maternity, unemployment 
(applicable to Class I only), and re- 
ceipt of training allowances. In Class 
IV, contributions need not be paid by 
students or some others engaged in 
full-time courses of instruction, by 
unpaid apprentices, by persons receiv- 
ing training allowances, or by the in- 
dividual while in receipt of widow’s 
or guardian’s benefits or widow’s pen- 
sions. All “excused” contributions 
are deemed to have been paid for pur- 


7 This amount includes employer contri- 
bution under the general system and 6d. 
a week for workmen’s compensation, pay- 
able in equal shares by worker and em- 
ployer. 


Table 4.—Great Britain: Weekly social insurance contributions under Beveridge plan 


(B), and Government proposals (G) } 






































Class I Class II Class IV 
Sex and age group Total | Employer Insured person 
—_ B G B G 
B | G? B Gi B | Gi 
| | 
Men: P 8. a.| = @ie Ce - ee ta € | eS “te. 24a Gis Qe | 
21 and over-__--_-- 7 6) 3 3 43 4 3 3 9 
18-20 years...___- 6 3\} 6 5 2 gif 210 36, 37 se} 42h sol 3 4 
16-17 years. ...... 5 0 4 3 2 6 111% 26 2 3% 20 29 1 6 2 2 
Women: 3 
21 and over_-_-._- 6 0 2 6 3 6 3 9 3 0 
18-20 years_.-__.- sot Sth sot 23K 3 of 220 so 36 26 2 8 
16-17 years... ...- 40 3 5 20 1 20 111 20 2 5 1 6 1 10 








1 See table 1 for occupational classification ef popu- 
lation and scope of protection. Of these amounts, 
10d. for men, 8d. for women, and 6d. for young 
persons under 18 represent contributions toward 
health services; the employer pays 14d. of the 
amount for men and women in Class I. 

2In addition employer pays 3d. a week for men, 
2d. for women, 134d. for boys under 18, and 1d. for 
girls as contribution toward workmen’s compensa- 
tion; insured person pays equal amount. 


poses of meeting contribution require- 
ments for insurance status. 

Contribution requirements for in- 
validity and old-age, and survivor 
benefits for widows, are modified for 
persons insured or receiving benefits 
under the existing insurance systems 
and for those who are over age 16 
when the new system starts, so that 
they may qualify for full benefits. 
Housewives are in general covered by 
their husbands’ contributions, but if 
they are in gainful work and elect to 
contribute in their own right, married 
women can claim sickness, unemploy- 
ment, and old-age benefits based on 
their own contribution records. 

A few persons may at times be 
granted exemptions from contribu- 


Table 5.—Great Britain: Percentage allocation of full actuarial contribution for social 
insurance for adult employed person (Class I) under Government proposals * 




















Total Insured person Employer Exchequer 3 
Insurance benefit ~ w we, w, 

om- om- om- - om- 

Men en Men en Men én Men en 
Se eee eee eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Retirement pensions - - -----_- Licata ckige 33. 6 39.9 34.6 40.5 37.6 44.8 25. 1 30.6 
Widows and guardians benefits (i fee eT ef Sa | 
Unemployment benefit 3___________-- 33.5 28. 4 27.6 22.7 30.1 25.8 49.8 43.5 
Sickness and invalidity benefits. ____- 17.2 17.4 17.6 17.3 19.1 19.8 13.1 13.6 
Maternity grant and benefits____..___- 1.4 6.4 2.9  ) ae 3.6 1.0 4.8 
me 2.1 1.6 5.2 | ren See ee Seen scscnibtl 
Administrative cost . . ................- 4.9 6.3 4.6 5.8 4.7 6.0 5.8 7.5 


























1 Based on assumption that contributions for long- 
term benefits represent 56 of the amount required 
for benefits to an insured person (and any eligible 
dependents) contributing from age 16 until retire- 
ment age. The Exchequer would bear the remaining 
¥% and would carry a larger part of costs for newly 
covered persons and for increased benefits for persons 
insured under existing systems. Contributions 
represent 34 the costs of unemployment benefits and 
56 those of other short-term benefits (except death 
grants, for which the contribution represents the 
total costs), and the Exchequer meets the balance. 


Employers and employees share equally in Class I 
contributions, except for maternity grant, attendant’s 
allowance, and death grant, which are not charged 
to the employer’s contributions. 

2 The average proportion from Exchequer is about 
22 percent of full contribution. 

3 Assuming average unemployment of about 8.5 
percent. 

Source:* Computed from contribution amounts in 
Social Insurance, Part I, Cmd. 6550, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, London, 1944, p . 46. 


3 Married women can elect exemption from con- 
tributions or can contribute at Class I, II, or IV 
rates, according to certain conditions, if they wish to 
retain insurance status in their own right. 


Source: Social Insurance, Part I, Cmd. 6550, H. 
M. Stationery Office, London, 1944, p. 43; Social 
Insurance and Allied Services, Report by Sir Willtam 
Beveridge, Macmillan, New York, 1942. 


tions, though their employers, if any, 
will continue to pay the employer 
share. The exemptions comprise (1) 
persons in Classes II or IV with in- 
comes of less than £75 a year; (2) 
those of pension age who take up em- 
ployment after having accepted re- 
tirement pensions; (3) widows in 
Class I or II who are receiving guard- 
ian’s benefits or widow’s pensions; (4) 
gainfully occupied married women 
who earn less than 20s. a week or who 
do not elect to continue contributing; 
and (5) insured persons in prison. 

Persons who leave Great Britain 
may be permitted to maintain their 
contribution records through special 
arrangements. While in Great Brit- 
ain citizens of other countries will be- 
come contributors immediately if em- 
ployed; otherwise, only if they remain 
in the country for more than 6 months 
for purposes other than courses of 
study. 


For workmen’s compensation, the 
weekly employee contribution is set 
at 3d. for men, 2d. for women, and 
144d. for boys and 1d. for girls under 
age 18. An equal amount is to be 
paid by the employer. Payments will 
be made by adding the required 
amounts to ghe value of the insurance 
stamp which the employer places each 
week on the worker’s insurance card. 
The worker’s share of the contribu- 
tion, like other contributions for Class 
I, will be deducted by the employer 
from the worker’s wages. Contribu- 
tions will provide five-sixths, and the 
Exchequer one-sixth, of the income of 
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the industrial injury insurance fund, 
out of which all benefits and admin- 
istrative charges will be paid. 


Expenditures—The proposed ex- 
penditures of £650 million in 1945 
(table 3) are increased to £733 million 
if the Government’s estimates of £23 
million for workmen’s compensation 
(£20 million for payments, £3 for ad- 
ministration) and £60 million for pay- 
ments in kind for school children are 
included. The allocation of this £733 
million compares, as follows, with the 
budget proposed by Sir William: 








Estimated ex- 
penditures for 
1945 














(in millions) 
Item 2 
Gov Bever 
= idge 
ment 
ca ie | 
NG esate ngstanswde = £733 | £697 
Retirement pensions. -_-........--- 169 126 
Widows and guardians benefits- _- 34 29 
Sickness and invalidity benefits_ _- 55 57 
Industrial disability-._......-.-.-.. 120 15 
Maternity grants and benefits_-__-- 29 38 
Unemployment benefits-____-__---- 87 4110 
Unemployment assistance. _-_------ , |) Senos 
Other assistance. .................. 43 44 
pS 4 4 
Family allowances- ---....-------- $117 110 
Health serviees.................... 148 170 
DO rr 25 24 








1 Includes pensions in fatal cases. 

2 Includes attendants’ allowances. 

3 Includes marriage grants. 

‘Includes training benefits not included in Gov- 
ernment estimates. 

5 Includes £60 million for payments in kind, as- 
suming that program is in full operation. 

The Government allocates almost a 
third of proposed expenditures as in- 
surance payments to widows and aged 
persons, while Beveridge allotted 
them about one-fifth of the total. 
Both propose to spend about one-sixth 
of the total for children, though under 
the Government plan more than half 
the amount would be in payments in 
kind, while Sir William gave no esti- 
mate of the costs of supplementing 
children’s allowances with free milk 
and school meals. Public assistance 


is a larger proportion of the total 


under the Government plan because 
of its provisions for unemployment 
assistance. Moreover the Govern- 
ment anticipates substantial expendi- 
tures to supplement insurance bene- 
fits on a needs basis, since benefit 
levels will not represent the full sub- 
sistence amounts which Sir William 


considered an essential of assuring 
freedom from want on an insurance 
basis for the majority of the popula- 
tion. 


Administration 


The White Paper proposes to estab- 
lish a single organization with re- 
sponsibility for all parts of the 
system—either a ministry or admin- 
istrative board. The Government 
urges immediate appointment of a 
Minister of Social Insurance, to be 
responsible for legislative and other 
preliminary work and to ensure 
smooth functioning of existing sys- 
tems and their transition to the new 
provisions when adopted. Later, 
some other form of administration 
may be desirable. The Minister of 
Social Insurance would be responsible 
for establishing and administering the 
system of family allowances and 
would have ministerial responsibility 
for the work of the Assistance Board. 
The Beveridge report proposed that 
placement functions should either be 
transferred from the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service to the 
Ministry of Social Security or should 
be conducted in the local offices of the 
social insurance system, but the Gov- 
ernment believes that employment 
services should remain with the Em- 
ployment Exchanges under the Min- 
istry of Labour. 


To enforce contribution require- 
ments and avoid duplication of bene- 
fits, the social insurance system will 
require a register of the entire popu- 
lation to record the contribution class 
of each person, transfers between 
classes, contribution records, benefit 
rights, and insurance status. A net- 
work of local social insurance offices 
would be established to receive claims, 
give information and guidance, and 
pay certain benefits. An industrial 
pensions officer in this local office 
would be responsible for workmen’s 
compensation claims. Sickness bene- 
fits will be paid, according to the 
claimant’s choice, either by postal 
draft or cash at the local insurance 
office to someone authorized by the 
claimant or, if such arrangement is 
not appropriate, to the claimant in 
his home. Some benefits may be paid 


more conveniently through other de- 
partments, such as the Post Office for 
pensions and the Employment Ex- 
changes for unemployment benefits, 


Administration of national assist- 
ance would be centralized in a single 
department, and present responsi- 
bilities for public assistance carried by 
the Customs and Excise Department 
would be transferred to the Assistance 
Board. Health functions of local pub- 
lic assistance authorities would be 
merged in the new national health 
service. Local authorities would con- 
tinue to be responsible for care and 
maintenance of orphaned and de- 
serted children and for providing ac- 
commodations for old people who need 
them. The National Assistance 
Board, however, would make suitable 
arrangements for persons other than 
the sick, the old, and the young, for 
whom assistance in cash is not ap- 
propriate. 

While believing that responsibility 
for both assistance and insurance 
should rest on a single Ministry, the 
Government proposes to separate ad- 
ministrative arrangements. Even 
though examination of means is an 
important distinction between assist- 
ance and insurance, the Government 
doubts ifsthe distinction would be suf- 
ficiently preserved if the two programs 
were dealt with by the same staff. 
Any overlapping of inspections and 
visits or duplication of staffs can be 
avoided by agency arrangements; at 
present, for example, an unemployed 
worker who exhausts his unemploy- 
ment benefits receives his unemploy- 
ment assistance (after his needs have 
been examined and assessed by the 
Assistance Board) in the same way 
as benefits. 

Although the Government recog- 
nizes the value of approved societies 
in the development of health insur- 
ance, it regretfully can find no satis- 
factory place for those societies in the 
social insurance program. Payment 
of unemployment benefits through 
trade unions will also be discontinued 
under the proposed plan, and the 
special unemployment insurance sys- 
tems for the banking and insurance 
industries and agriculture will be 
abolished. 
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Public Assistance 


Statistics for the 
United States 


Public assistance payments in the 
continental United States totaled 
$78.0 million during September (table 
1), an increase of only $37,000 from 
August. There were very small in- 
creases in payments for the three 
special types of public assistance but 
a 1.3 percent decrease in general as- 
sistance payments. In number of 
recipients, however, the three special 
types decreased while general assist- 
ance did not change appreciably. As 
a result, average payments for the 
three special types showed a slight 
rise and for general assistance a de- 
cline. 


Old-age assistance.—The continued 
gradual decrease in the number of 
recipients (0.2 percent) and increase 
in amount of payments (0.1 percent) 
were reflected in a slight increase in 
the average payment from August to 
September. The largest increase in a 
State average was $2 in Hawaii. Only 
4 States reported a decrease. The 
averages in States ranged from $11.07 
in Georgia to $47.24 in California. 

The number of recipients and 
amount of payments continued to in- 
crease in Mississippi, because of the 
increased appropriation which was 
available at the beginning of the fis- 
cal year. Alabama more than 
doubled the amount of its payments 
over those a year earlier and recip- 
ients increased about one-third. 


Chart 1.—Public assistance payments in 
the continental United States, January 
1940-September 1944 
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Aid to dependent children.—Total 
payments increased slightly, 0.8 per- 
cent, after a gradual decline for the 
previous 5 months. Expenditures for 
assistance were somewhat higher in 
32 States and smaller in 17 States. 
Average payments per family in- 
creased more than $2 in 4 States— 
Delaware, $2.83; New Mexico, $4.17; 


Table 1.—Public assistance in the continental United States and in all States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by 


month, September 1943-September 1944 } 





Continental United States 


States with approved plans 





Special types of public assistance 





Year and month 
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Total Aid to dependent | General Total Old-age | children Aid to 
Old-age children i ia to the | assistance | assistance | the blind 
| assistance blind | | 
Families | Children | | | | Families | Children | 
le | | | 
Number of recipients 
1943 | | 
September 284, 627 703, 851 ._ 76,547 305, 000 2, 158, 883 282, 692 699, 990 53, 438 
October......... 280, 020 693, 562 76, 137 297, 000 2, 158, 178 278, 131 689, 817 59, 833 
November _ 275, 505 682, 547 75, 762 292, 000 2, 154, 466 273, 689 678, 916 59, 463 
Seerner...............- 272, 346 675, 844 75, 593 292, 000 2, 148, 988 270, 594 672, 368 59, 363 
1944 
oo csiekte 2, 133, 701 269, 771 671, 556 75, 035 288, 000 2, 136, 611 270, 270 673, 207 58, 955 
Porury...............- 2, 120, 054 267, 849 667, 052 74, 745 283, 000 2, 122, 946 268, 343 668, 684 58, 702 
Sad eee eR 2, 110, 549 265, 952 662, 920 74, 434 281, 000 2, 113, 442 266, 451 664, 565 58, 434 
eee 2, 101, 550 264, 139 659, 192 74, 247 273, 000 2, 104, 448 264, 632 660, 822 58, 236 
| a 2, 092, 928 262, 655 655, 812 73, 984 266, 000 2, 095, 825 263, 142 657, 417 58, 070 
NTS eae ae 2, 084, 018 260, 220 650, 700 73, 816 258, 000 | 2, 086, 908 260, 709 652, 302 57, 899 
_ Se ee 2, 077, 958 255, 828 640, 455 72, 742 255, 000 | 2, 080, 828 256, 283 641, 977 56, 849 
2a eS = 2, 072, 470 253, 121 636, 990 72, 598 254, 000 |....-- 2, 075, 325 253, 565 638, 480 56, 721 
ee Eee 2, 067, 542 252, 273 636, 405 72, 518 254, 000 | 2, 070, 393 252, 726 637, 912 56, 659 
Amount of assistance 
1943 Ae tee: = 
eee 1$77, 529, 190 |$56, 017, 833 $11, 314, 099 $2, 096, 258 | $8, 101,000 |$68, 800, 081 |$56, 090, 052 $11, 293, 365 $1, 416, 664 
October. 78, 086, 264 | 56, 601, 430 11, 307, 179 2, 107, 655 8, 070, 000 | 69, 591,941 | 56, 673, 838 11, 286, 140 1, 631, 963 
November 78, 203, 656 | 56, 881, 691 11, 308, 070 2, 105, 895 7, 908, 000 | 69, 875, 830 | 56, 954, 094 11, 290, 169 1, 631, 567 
December... ._..-.------ 78, 724, 086 | 57, 207, 038 11, 293, 702 2, 113, 346 8,110,000 | 70, 194,858 | 57, 279, 774 11, 274, 453 1, 640, 631 
1944 
January 78, 443, 603 | 57, 226, 850 11, 237, 946 2, 103, 807 7, 875, 000 | 70, 203,332 | 57, 299, 846 11, 266, 900 1, 636, 586 
February 78, 510, 410 | 57, 236, 731 11, 300, 984 2, 106i, 695 7, 866, 000 | 70, 278, 831 | 57, 309, 703 11, 329, 214 1, 639, 914 
RRS Ee 78, 564, 348 | 57, 231, 425 11, 312, 457 2, 105, 466 7, 915, 000 | 70, 286, 167 | 57, 304, 625 11, 340, 734 1, 640, 808 
NN oa Sed 78, 270, 356 | 57, 348, 644 11, 311, 169 2, 110, 543 7, 500, 000 | 70,406,772 | 57, 422, 694 11, 339, 349 1, 644, 729 
See 78, 103, 683 | 57, 398, 136 11, 238, 081 2, 121, 466 7, 346, 000 | 70,396,447 | 57, 472, 466 11, 265, 833 1, 658, 148 
ere 77, 925, 495 | 57, 417, 271 11, 203, 055 2, 124, 169 7, 181,000 | 70, 384, 783 | 57, 491, 829 11, 231, 112 1, 661, 842 
EE ree 77, 749, 410 | 57, 575, 446 11, 116, 371 2, 101, 593 6, 956, 000 | 70, 432,685 | 57, 649, 732 11, 143, 299 1, 639, 654 
0 See | 77, 935, 659 | 57, 776, 108 10, 957, 930 2, 106, 621 7, 095, 000 | 70,481, 289 | 57, 850, 680 10, 985, 632 1, 644, 977 
eee | 77,972, 852 | 57,816, 254 11, 047, 649 2, 107, 949 7, 001, 000 70, 617, 865 | 57, 893, 729 11, 076, 079 1, 648, 057 





1 1 Partly estimated and iano to revision. 


pp. 50-51. 








For monthly data January 1933- 
December 1941, see the Bulletin, February 1943, pp. 23-26; for 1942-43 data, see the 
Bulletin, February 1944, p. 27; for definitions of terms, see the September 1941 issue 


New York City. 


2 Excludes estimated increase in payments due to change in payment dates for 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind in Baltimore, Md.; for aid to dependent 
children in Baltimore, Md., and New York City; and for general assistance in 
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New York, $2.52; and Wisconsin, 
$2.24—and from $1-2 in 6 additional 
States—California, District of Colum- 
bia, Kansas, New Jersey, Oregon, and 
Wyoming. 

The decrease of 0.3 percent in num- 
ber of families receiving assistance 


Chart 2.—Recipients of public assistance 
in the continental United States, Janu- 
ary 1939-September 1944 


MILLIONS OF RECIPIENTS 


















































was the smallest since April 1942 and 
completed 30 months of continuous 
decline. The change from August in 
the number of children aided was 
much larger than the change in num- 
ber of families in Georgia, Kentucky, 
and Minnesota. 


Aid to the blind—Recipients de- 
creased and total payments in- 
creased—only 0.1 percent in each in- 
stance. September was the fifteenth 


cent; New Mexico, 4.0 percent; North 
Carolina, 3.3 percent; and South Da- 
kota, 4.1 percent. 

Total payments decreased 1.3 per- 
cent. Colorado, with a decline of 14 
percent, accounted for a dispropor- 


Chart 3.—Payments to recipients of public 
assistance in the continental United 
States, January 1939-Sepiember 1944 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
































































































































A P : : 70 
es consecutive month of decline in the 
OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE number of recipients. The average 
ri a payment increased in 39 States—less 60 
Psi rie than $1 in 37, but $2.85 in Hawaii and aco 
2.0 4 ; : OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE /“ 
1 $1.75 in North Dakota. The highest | tA 
average payment was $47.58 in Cali- 50 ae 
\ fornia, and the lowest, $13.05 in Ken- | 
1.5 tucky. \ ye 
: 40 - 
General assistance.—The small in- ms 
. ——f 
crease of 0.1 percent in the number 
GENERAL ASSISTANCE : é 
(CASES) of cases assisted in September rep- 30 by 
1.0 resents the first increase since Jan- a ve 
uary 1942. The additional 1,440 
old-age assistance cases receiving 20 | 
‘ ; AID TO 
ah. AID TO ts supplementation in the State of cureseenr cemnnuhe 
: (DEPENDENT CHILDREN” Washington are more than sufficient — | — 
———7 TX] to explain the rise in total cases. 10 —— < 
—— . Se, d — 
Noticeable increases in the number of oo 2 
AID TO THE BLIND — . 10°'TO THE BLIND 
PYUTTUCTOCTUOTVOTU TO OVONYOYO TUOTOOTOCTUTTOTINTOOTO TOTO CTO OTUIT recipients occurred in 5 other State POUT PYUPTUPTUETA PTVEYITUOTUCTUCTIOTT OT TTT TANT ITY MOTT TOT NTT 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 Georgia, 15 percent; Missouri, 3.1 per- 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1944 ' 
heey = Percentage change from— eT sal | Percentage change from— 
Number neem a | Number 
State | of recip- August 1944 in—| September 1943 || « state | of recip- August 1944 in— | September 1943 
lents Total | Aver- a Total Aver- 
amount age N N amount age - 7 
um- Num- Num- vum- 
ber — ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount 
Total 2___|2,070, 393 |$57, 893, 729 | $27.96] —0.2] 40.1] —4.1 | +3.2 || Mo.....-. 102, 541 | $2,304,499 | $22.47] -0.3| +04] —4.5 +3.8 
|| Mont_-_-- 10, 992 323,750 | 29.45 —.2 +.3| -—5.9 +6.7 
| ee 29, 920 489,506 | 16.36] +.5 +.7 | +34.5 | 4102.5 || Nebr. 24, 914 657,710 | 26.40} —.2 +.2} —6.4 —1.9 
Alaska----- 1, 374 44,554} 32.43) —.7 —.4| —5.5 @) || Nev 1, 964 75,095 | 38.24] —.2 +.1] —3.6 —2.0 
ee 9, 514 365,472 | 38.41 —.3 —3| —9 +1.1 || N. H 6, 581 183,422 | 27.87] —.2 +.2] —3.9 +1.2 
ae 27, 573 478,480 | 17.35) +.5| +18] +5.4] +23.6 
Callf......- 157,840 | 7,455,744 | 47.24] +.1 +.1] +21 +1.9 || N. J... 24, 991 734,512 | 29.39] —.3 +.7] —4.0 +7.9 
Colo. .....- 440,801 | 41,683,271 | 41.26] —.1 (3) —1.7 —1.5 || N. Mex 5, 429 175,381 | 32.30} +.7 +.9] +5.9] +415.7 
Conn___.. 14, 237 494,216 | 34.71] +.2 +.8] —6.3 +3.9 || N. Y.- 107,033 | 3,545,289 | 33.12} —.3 —.1| -—68 +1.8 
| 1, 466 21,667 | 14.78] —1.4 —.8 | —17.8 —9.9 | N.C 33, 193 78,254 | 11.40| —.4 +.2| —7.6 —1.6 
i 2, 658 84,221 | 31.69) —.7 +.8 | —13.2 —.9 || N. Dak 8, 795 274,972} 31.26} —.3| +17] —29| +21.4 
; ee 38,941 | 1,102,664 | 28.32} +.4 +.8| —3.5] +80.1 || Ohio-- 123,380 | 3,571,851 | 28.95] —.4 +.1] —6.8 —2.4 
|| Okla 76,928 | 2,048,099 | 26.62] (5) +5] —.2] +150 
a. 68, 500 758,570 | 11.07] —.4 (8) —2.2 +6.7 | Oreg 19, 620 671,913 | 34.25] +.2 +.6) +.4] +191 
Hawaii 1, 477 32,921 | 22.29] +.4] +104] —1.5] +19.1 || Pa_-- 4,560 | 2,433,269 | 28.78] —.3 @) —5.3 —2.8 
Idaho- ---- 9, 851 300,057 4 30.46} —.3 —.4] 41.5] +141 |] RL... 7, 185 731 | 32.11 -.1 +.7] -1.7] +107 
a... 125,165 | 3,882,776 | 31.02] -—.6 -.5 | —14.1 —8.2 | 
Ind___-- 58,105 | 1,426,065 | 24.54] —.3 +.6| —82 —.9 || 8.C 21, 377 295,063 | 13.80] +.5 +.8] +20] +100 
Iowa... ---- ; 1,492,635 | 29.38] —.2] +410] —5.2] +10.0 || S. Dak 13, 008 310,574 | 23.88] —.2 +.1] -6.0 +4.0 
Kans 28, 346 792,281 | 27.95] —.3 +.6| —4.3 +2.7 || Tenn. 38, 271 635,789 | 16.61 | (5) +.4| —17 +6.3 
| ae 53, 784 605,797 | 11.26] —.5 +4) +.5 +9.2 || Tex_- 169,857 | 3,666,712 | 21.59} —.3 —.5| —6.4 -1.8 
i? ee 36, 392 802,971 | 22.06] —.4 +.1| —21 +5.4 || Utah 13, 152 485,023 | 36.88} —.1 —.1}| —41 —3.3 
Maine.___. 14, 991 418,342 | 27.91 —.5 +.3] -3.9] +4129 |] Vt... 5, 1 106,778 | 20.59} —.6 —.6| —3.9 +3.7 
| Va__- 15, 901 204,591 | 12.87} —.7 +.3| -83 +4.4 
Wc: 12, 146 319,056 | 26.27] —.5 (8) —10.5 +4.6 || Wash. .._- 59,971 | 2,267,269 | 37.81] +.1 +.2| —23 -.1 
Mass... -.- 74, 012 2, 968, 685 40. 11 —2.3 —2.1 —7.6 —2.4 W. Va_-. 18, 534 336,241 | 18.14 +.6 +1.1 —3.4 +37.9 
Mich______- 85,177 | 2,516,786 | 29.55 () +.4| —3.2 +1.8 || Wis. 46,691 | 1,301,833 | 27.88] —.4 +.2| —61 +.8 
Minn__._- 56, 7 1, 638,009 | 28.85) —.3 +.3] —5.0 +3.1 || Wyo 3, 256 103,507 | 31.79 | +1.6 +.4] —4.5 —2.5 
Miss 27, 237 96,856 | 14.57] 42.2] +23 7.5) +67.3 || | 
i | 
1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. All 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


data subject to revision. 


2 All 51 States have plans approved by Social Security Board. 


4 Includes $88,317 for p 
5 Increase of less than 


ayments to 2,132 recipients aged 60 but under 65 years. 
0.05 percent. 
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Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, September 1944 } 





























| 
| Payments to ciel Percentage change from— 
Num- | | | August 1944 | September 1943 
State ber of | in— in— 
cases | Total Aver- | | 
amount age | , | 
| — | Amount — Amount 
| 
| | | | 
255, 000 |$7, 020,000 |$27.56 | +0.1 | 1.3 |—16.6 —13.5 
2,870 42,180 | 14.70 +.8 +2.9 |+24.6 +66. 8 
116 3,052 | 26.31 | +6.4 +2.8 |+14.9 +17.7 
2, 130 62, 366 | 29.28 | —1.6 —2.1 | +1.5 +15.9 
2, 883 32, 258 | 11.19 —.8 (4) —1.0 +34. 5 
10, 905 380, 020 | 34.85 —.6 —.1 |-12.2 +4.8 
, 498 114,955 | 25.56 | —2.0 —14.5 | +1.9 +9.8 
2, 496 78, 753 | 31.55 +.3 +4.0 |—18.2 —13.8 
3 7,781 | 23.72 | —1.5 —9.4 | —3.5 +.6 
822 29, 867 | 36.33 | —2.0 +.4 | —8.0 +36. 8 
eons Saree 1h A ee 
2, 616 28, 485 | 10.89 |+-14.7 +14.2 |—16.6 —5.3 
560 16, 286 | 29.08 | —1.6 —1.0 | —6.4 +8.8 
603 11,990 | 19.88 | —1.6 (4 —15.4 —4.2 
26, 371 848, 104 | 32.16 | —1.6 —8.0 |—28.5 —19.8 
5,612 114, 209 | 20.35 | —1.8 +4.1 |—23.6 —15.2 
4, 151 75, 290 | 18.14 | —1.4 +2.4 |—33.7 —30. 6 
3, 398 5 26.56 | —3.2 —4.1 |—19.2 —7.5 
5 2,100 2. |, [ a es ES ee 
6, 458 109, 899 | 17.02 +.8 +1.6 |+21.2 +2.2 
1,879 55, 638 | 29.61 —.6 +3.4 |—19.2 —2.5 
__ | ee 4, 385 146, 439 | 33.40 | 41.2 +8.0 | —4.9 +17.8 
PB Sow coseu 12, 807 387, 678 | 30. 27 —.5 —3.2 |—17.9 —12.0 
ae 9, 816 297,758 | 30.33 +.7 —3.2 |—17.4 —21.5 
een. .......- 5, 586 140, 922 | 25.23 | —1.7 +2.0 |—23.8 —17.2 
_ See 317 2, 251 7.10 | —8.9 —8.3 |—28.3 —16.0 
w0?.......- ; 7, 406 171, 685 | 23.18 | +3.1 +2.3 |+11.8 +16. 4 
ae 1, 184 28, 359 | 23.95 | +1.1 +3.1 | —3.2 +17. 4 
a 1,721 32, 375 | 18.81 +.5 +4.4 |—18.7 —.2 
ee 240 3,698 | 15.41 | —8.0 —4.4 | +6.2 —15.9 
_ ESeeceett 1, 276 33, 839 | 26.52 | —4.4 +1.6 |—22.9 —19.5 
et | 4, 907 149,190 | 30.40 | —2.5 —2.2 |—37.6 —30.8 
N. Mex. 3_____- 947 18, 589 | 19.63 | +4.0 +6.6 |—19.5 —7.0 
0 ae 939, 496 | 1, 763,607 | 44.65 | —1.0 +.1 |—33.2 —27.1 
~<a 3 23,271} 9.87|+3.3| +41/-126] (10) 
N. Dak......... 677 14, 899 | 22.01 | —1.2 —.9 |—26.3 —19.1 
RD as cones 11, 2 297, 468 | 26. 41 +.1 +2.6 |—15.3 —6.2 
UU ae il 4, 850 38, 800 (1) (11) —.2 (1) +40. 4 
ee 3, 151 119, 564 | 37.94) —.3 +3.3 |+12.2 +310 
ae 21, 823 515, 806 | 23.64 | —1.7 —5.4 |—21.2 —16.2 
SS ee: 1, 889 59, 258 | 31.37 +.3 —1.5 | +1.5 —7.5 
Se 2, 605 27, 10.71 | —3.1 —4.3 | +8.7 + 19.6 
8. Dak_. 863 16, 221 | 18.80 | +4.1 —2.0 |—24.8 —8.5 
59 
































1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
excludes estimated number of cases and payments for medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated duplication 
of cases in Oklahoma. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Excludes a few cases and a small amount of local funds not administered 
by State agency. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

10 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

11 Represents 1,862 cases aided by county commissioners, and 2,988 cases 
aided under program administered by State Board of Public Welfare; amount 
of duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 








Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to re-_ 
cipients, by State, September 1944} 


















































| I ee oe Percentage change from— 
see | " 7" 
r of | : eptember 1943 
State recipi- | August 1944 in— in 
ents | Total Aver- 
| amount age N N 
Num- um- 
Amount Amount 
ber ber 
| | | 
Ji) ee | 72, 583 |$2, 109, 610 |$29.06 | —0.1 +0.1 | —5.3 +0.6 
Total, 46 | | 
States 2____| 56,659 | 1,648,057 | 29.09 | —.1 +.2}+6.0} +16.3 
12, 287,| 16.88) —.1 0 |+11.8 +61.2 
18, 605°} 44.30 | +3.4 +2.9 | +7.4 +29. 3 
23,968 | 19.73 | +.1 +1.1 | +2.0 +19. 1 
275,461 | 47.58 | —.6 —.5 |—11.2 —10.4 
18, 094 | 35.7 0 —.7 |—10.6 —8.4 
5,579 | 33.61 | +9.2] +7.0|+7.8| +10.9 
8,195 | 36.26 | —1.3 —1.1 |—14.7 —10.3 
67, 302 | 29.33 | —.4 +.1] —5.0 +69. 0 
29,690 | 13.95| —.3 —.1] —2.5 +3.7 
1,661 | 25.55 | (4) (4) (4) (4) 
6,946 | 32.01 | —1.4] —1.8] —9.6 +1.2 
| 168,502 | 32.29 | +1.1 +1.3 |5-23.2|5 —17.6 
66, 664 | 30.36] —.7 —1.1 | —6.0 —3.3 
43,208 | 32.96 | —.1 +.3] —9.1 —6.2 
3 | 33,380 | 30.26] —.9 +.9 | —8.3 -.1 
| 21,077] 13.05} +.3] +1.1|+19.9] +28.0 
| 36,733 | 25.74) —8| —.5|—-20| 44 
| 24,328 | 28.55] —.5 +.2| —9.5 +4.1 
| 13, 233 | 29.41 | +.4 +.9] —7.8 +4. 4 
| 38,599 | 41.50) —.5 —.4|—-4.6] 435.2 
| 42,304 | 33.49 | +.2 +.7| -1.9 +2.1 
32,904 | 34.97} —.7 —.4| —4.2 +6, 4 
| 23, 07%} 16.43 | +1.4 +2.3/ 42.5) +53.1 
WD ON oon heehee ee peered 
9, 580 | 30.61 | —.3 +.2| +10] +10.4 
12, 882 | 25.41 | —1.6 —.9 |—17.4 —14.8 
1,101| (A) (4) (4) (4) (*) 
7,624 | 28.24 0 +.3 | —8.2 —1.7 
16,906 | 30.79} +.2] +1.8] —9.4 +1.2 
7,700 | 29.39 | —1.1 —.4] +4.0 +.3 
| 105, 863 | 36.89} —.5 —.1} +5.7]| +19.0 
38,119 | 16.74] (7) +.5} +25] +100 
3, 768 | 32.21 | —-2.5] +3.1] —8.6| +17.7 
81, 641 | 26.09} —.3 +.5| —9.3 —11 
54,472 | 29.14 | —1.0 —.9 | —6.3 +7.2 
15,995 | 43.11 | —.3| +10] —3.9] +13.5 
| $85,452) 29.89) —.1 +.1 | —3.5 —3.3 
| 2, 667 | 28.99 | (4) (4) (4) (*) 
| 16, 787 | 19.05 | +1.1 +2.6/+8.0| +29.1 
4,677 | 21.65| 0 +.6 | —8.9 +7.0 
31,410 | 20.34] +.6 +.7| —2.2 +8.0 
110, 459 | 24.08 | (7) —.3 | +1.6 +.2 
5, 331 | 40.69 | —2.2 —.5 | +5.6 +8. 9 
4,522 | 28.62} —.6 —.2/426/ +214 
16,372 | 16.97 | +.2| +2.1| —4.2] +13.6 
24, 546 | 39.02 | —2.0 —1.5 |-17.1 —14.3 
| 18,505] 2271] —.6 —.5| —6.8] +269 
i 1,486 | 41,951 | 28.23 —.5| () |-113| —38 
WS0...2.-...| i228 4,398 | 35.76 | +.8 +.5 | +3.4 +7.0 














1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. Fig 
ures in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
Delaware and Alaska do not administer aid to the blind. All data subject to 
revision. 

? Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. Recent 
approval of Illinois plan caused unusually large percentage changes in compari- 
son with September 1943 data. 

’ Includes program administered without Federal participation. 

4 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 No approved plan for September 1943. Percentage change based on program 
administered without Federal participation. 

6 Estimated. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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tionate share of the total decrease. in the country indicate that additions strongest factor tending to decrease 
Georgia raised its amount of total to general assistance rolls resulting general assistance loads consists in 
payments, as well as recipients, more from loss of employment or decreased the continued transfer of cases to 
than 14 percent, bringing both back earnings have recently equaled, or the special types of public assistance, 
to the July levels. even exceeded, closings because of new rather than a decrease in the actual 
Reports from 18 of the largest cities employment or higher earnings. The number of dependent families. 


Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1944! 

















































































l j 

| Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 

| | | | 

| August 1944 in— September 1943 in— 

State | | | é 
Families | Children |Total amount ee Number of— | Number of— 
| } RRA ca ———| Amount |—- Amount 

Families | Children | | Families | Children 

} 

| 

| ee ee | 252, 833 | 638,155 | $11,079, 926 $43. 82 —0.3 | —0.1 | +0. 8 —11.4 —9.6 —2.3 
Total, 49 States ?3________ 252, 726 | 637,912 | 11, 076, 079 43. 83 | —.3 | —.1| +.8 | —10.6 | —8.9 —-1.9 

SES de icaneinacase coun 4,772 12, 887. | 121, 589 | 25. 48 | +.9 +.7 | 1.4 +6.9 +4.7 +39. 4 
ean eee 85 111 1,916 | (‘) } (4) (4) | (4) | (4) (4) (4) 
| 0 er eee 1, 405 4, 059 54, 064 38. 48 | +.7 1.1 +1.0 | —10.4 | —8.8 —7.0 
BE icddinkbnnntinaibintiewae 4,717 12, 482 131, 305 | 27. 84 —-1.2 —.7 | (5) } —10.1 | —7.6 +8.0 
California. -- —— 6, 240 16, 049 484, 743 | 77. 68 —1.2 —1.2 +.4 —10.5 | —7.1 +1.3 
Colorado. -_- eae 3, 367 9, 025 120, 442 | 35. 77 -.1 +. 2 +.7 —10.3 | —9.0 —7.5 
Ee 1, 854 4, 739 139, 091 | 75. 02 +.5 +1.0 +1.7 | —1.6 | —1.1 +15.0 
(| A eee 246 701 15, 013 61. 03 +2.1 | +1.6 | +7.0 | +.8 +6.1 +33. 0 
District of Columbia_ --....-..-- 534 1, 673 30, 683 57. 46 | —.6 | —1.6 | +2.7 | —25.5 | —23.2 +9.5 
Ie ahislitcnsa snciines sienna ae 3, 734 9, 091 123, 153 32. 98 | +7.3 | +8. 6 +8.8 | +20. 3 | +27. 4 +49. 9 
ae EPS 3, 967 9, 730 98, 480 | 24. 82 | —.6 12.1 —.4| —4.6 | —3.7 -1.3 
BING stots strsare oaencckeacin a seagate 525 1, 639 30, 362 57. 83 | +1.4 +.7 +2.4 | —9.6 —10.2 +3.0 
MI. 2 i decbenscdidaaedcasuns 1, 361 3, 708 50, 638 | 37. 21 —-1.7 —1.6 —1.6 | —25.7 —24.8 —22.8 
iiadanddttnnmnddenine bie 20, 166 47, 954 672, 279 33. 34 —1.0 -—.9 —.8 | —19.6 —16.8 —17.0 
| RR SS ee ees 6, 930 15, 684 241, 549 | 34. 86 —1.5 | -—1.3 —1.0 | —25. 2 | —23.1 —21.7 
, ARES 3, 049 7, 474 2, 185 26. 95 | +1.2 | +9 +1.5 7 +26. 0 7 +436. 7 7471.6 
(eae “ee 3, 062 7, 796 142, 985 | 46. 70 | —1.9 | —1.7 +1.0 —29.5 —27.9 —2.2 
pg ee a aaa 4, 659 13, 912 113, 109 | 24. 28 | +1.2 +10.3 +1.5 | +83. 2 +88. 7 +79. 1 
PNY é citiitvadaseniaaiunicen 9, 437 24, 313 343, 246 | 36. 37 | —1.6 —1.5 | —.8 —16.3 —15.8 —15.7 
| Ee 1, 319 3, 745 75, 466 | 57. 21 | —2.0 —2.1 } —1.5 | —14.7 | —14.5 +.1 
I ie od. cc onaneonsea 2, 677 7, 679 99, 450 | 37.15 —.6 | (5) +.7 | —17.7 —16.2 —12.9 
Massachusetts.................- 6, 975 17, 203 526, 955 75. 55 +.3 | +.5 +1.0 | —9.3 —9.4 +.6 
_ | | Rae 12, 511 30, 098 752, 577 | 60. 15 —.9 | —.9 —.7 | —12.8 | —12.0 —8.2 
Minnesota_- 5, 068 13, 577 206, 084 40. 66 —.3 | +7.4 +.8 —17.7 | —10.8 —12.8 
| | eet 2, 814 7, 148 72, 290 | 25. 69 +.5 +.6 +.7 +7.5 | +7.1 +34. 1 
[a eee 10, 804 27, 037 357, 188 33. 06 —.5 | —.1) —.2 —7.3 —3.7 | —4.0 
MMII? its ee "357 : 46, 184 34.03 aks he} =—i.J 37.6 | —16.8 | 13.7 
rae 2, 540 5, 890 82, 503 32. 48 -1.5 —1.9 | —1.7 —2%4. 4 | —23.8 | —24.6 
| | er eas: 72 182 1, 982 26, 83 (4) | (4) (4) (4) (4) | (‘) 
New Hampshire.._............- 673 1, 691 37, 202 55. 28 —.4 | —1.6 +.9 —8.4 | —9.6 | —9.6 
tg SE ree 3, 542 8, 652 181, 085 51. 13 —1.2 | —1.1 | +1.3 —22.8 | —20.1 | —5.2 
New Mexico...........2-- °* 214 6, 204 87, 662 40. 83 —.4 | —.5 | +10.9 —4.3 —5.0 —7.4 
New York._.........- a 18, 361 42, 400 1, 374, 085 74. 84 +.3 | +.5 +3.8 —1.7 +3.1 | +14.0 
North Carolina_-_- 6, 286 15, 359 | 135, 827 | 21.61 —.7 —1.0 +.1 —13.8 —10.9 | +.7 
North Dakota__-..--- 1, 546 4, 267 72, 595 46. 96 | —.6 | +.1 | +.4 —16.3 —17.2 +2.0 
eee 7, 673 20, | 398, 194 51.90 —.1] (10) | +1.3 —15.0 | —14.0 | —6.3 
CRmNOnR.........-.-...-<< : 13, 435 32, 622 457, 291 34. 04 —.3 | (19) —.1 —7.0 | —4.7 +15.6 
ae 1,173 2, 862 | 87, 808 74. 86 | +.7 +.2 +2.1 | -6.1 —4.9 +14.3 
Pennsylvania_____ . 21, 564 56, 838 1, 192, 214 55. 29 | —.9 | —.8 } —.7 | —22.0 —20.8 | —17.3 
| rea 1, 092 2, 875 72, 806 66. 67 +.7 | +.9 | +1.9 | —1.3 | —3.9 | +5.8 
South Carolina. ...........-.-.- 3, 425 10, 282 | 80, 313 23. 45 +.3 +1.1 +1.2 | -1.7 | —.6 +10. 2 
pontn Dekota............<...-.. 1, 471 3, 410 47, 702 32. 43 | —.2 | —.8 —.4) —11.5 —12.5 —8.2 
| eee aerate 10, 829 28, 147 | 335, 860 31.01 | —.2 —.] -.1 | —9.2 —7.7 +11.8 
Pick acai tatecweatinswash nied 10, 574 23, 028 | 221, 004 20. 90 +.7 +.4 +.4 | —4.1 —5.6 | —5.6 
| eee tee 1, 835 4, 877 | 131, 828 71. 84 —.2 -.1 +.2 | —5.9 —6.9 | +7.2 
[0 RE RSS 560 1, 415 | 18, 566 33. 15 | —1.6 | —.9 —1.0 —11.3 —12.3 —8.9 
0, Er eee 3, 517 9, 956 | 95, 231 27.08 | —1.9 | —2.0 —.7 —10.1 | —9.9 +5.9 
po 3, 236 8, 001 269, 990 83. 43 | +.7 +.5 +.9 | +1.7 +3.0 +13.2 
Wee Wri. . nncnu connec onccce 6, 738 18, 765 223, 268 | 33. 14 +.1 +.6 +1.0 —17.2 —17.5 +18. 6 
LL eS eae 6, 034 14, 538 | 315, 221 52. 24 —.2 —.6 +4.4 | —18.4 —18.3 —9.5 
RINE. oe cance danmakhac 318 854 | 14, 032 44.13 -1.2 +.9 +1.7 —2.1 —28.4 —22.9 








1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. Figures local funds without State or Federal participation to 607 families, in behalf of 
in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. All 1,304 children under State mothers’-assistance law. 
data subject to revision. 7 No approved oo for September 1943. Percentage change based on program 
2 Includes program administered in Florida under State law without Federal administered without Federal participation. 
participation. See footnote 6. 8 Includes program administered without Federal participation. 
’ Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. 9 In addition, in 54 counties payments amounting to $9,267 were made from local 
4 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 funds without State or Federal participation to 374 families, in behalf of 1,206 
families; percentage change, on less than 100 families. children under State mothers’-pension law; some of these families also received 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. aid under approved plan. 
In addition, in 18 counties payments amounting to $12,682 were made from 10 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Employment Security 


Operations in 
Unemployment 
Compensation 


A decided downswing from August 
occurred in all claims and benefit- 
payment activities for the Nation as 
a whole. Initial and continued- 
claims receipts fell off 6 and 14 per- 
cent, respectively, and benefit pay- 
ments declined 12 percent to $4.2 mil- 
lion. Approximately 63,000 benefi- 
ciaries, 12 percent less than in August, 
received compensation for 274,189 
weeks of unemployment. AS com- 
pared with September 1943, there were 
decreases of 11 percent in continued- 
claims receipts, 4 percent in benefit 
payments, and 15 percent in number 
of weeks compensated, but initial- 
claims receipts increased 7 percent. 
The $5.7 billion available for benefit 
payments on September 30 repre- 
sented a rise of 6.5 percent from June 
30 and of 31.5 percent from Septem- 
ber 30, 1943. During July-September 
the average payment for each week 
of total unemployment was $15.95, a 
slight increase over the average for 
the preceding quarter and $1.86 more 
than that for the third quarter of 
1943. 

In several States, claims and benefit 
operations in September deviated 
from the national trend. In Michi- 


gan, initial and continued-claims re- 
ceipts increased 44 and 27 percent, re- 
spectively, benefit payments increased 
9 percent, and approximately 8 per- 
cent more individuals received com- 
pensation each week; in comparison 
with September 1943, workloads more 
than tripled. Connecticut reported a 
decline from August in claims and 
benefit payments but a very sizable 
increase over corresponding figures 
for September 1943. California claims 
receipts, about the same as in August, 
were more than one and one-half 
times those a year earlier, while 
weeks compensated and benefit pay- 
ments were 8 percent above those in 
August, and 82.7 and 103.1 percent, 
respectively, above those in September 
1943. 

In 4 of the 13 States reporting in- 
creases in initial claims, September 
receipts were at least 25 percent more 
than in August. Eleven States re- 
ceived more initial claims than a year 
earlier, with increases ranging from 
6 percent in Alabama to 119 percent 
in Connecticut and 299 percent in 
Michigan. For continued claims, 5 
States—Alabama, California, Georgia, 
Indiana, and Michigan—reported a 
rise for September and 12 States re- 
ported increases over September 1943. 

The $337 million in contributions 
collected during the third quarter was 
2.4 percent below the April—June fig- 
ure, with 21 States sharing in the de- 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, September and 
January-September 1944 



































September 1944 January-September 1944 
Percentage change Percentage change 
Item Trom— from— 
Number or Number or 
amount amount 
January- | January- 
August | September September | September 
1944 1943 1943 1942 

Initial claims.._.............. 96, 725 1 —6.0 +7.0 | 21,142,621 —25. 2 —79.4 

Continued claims__-._.____- . 348,425 | 1—14.4 —11.0 | 2 4, 264, 865 —35.0 —85.8 

Waiting-period___...__.._- 58,576 | 1 —19.1 —.1 2 761, 972 —33.3 —83. 5 

Compensable______.._.._._- 289,849 | 1 —13.4 —12.9 | 2 3, 502, 893 —35. 4 —86. 2 

Weeks compensated _-_______ E 274, 189 —12.5 —14.5 3, 214, 116 —38.1 —87.1 

Total unemployment. 248, 908 —12.2 —13.8 | 2,900,478 —37.8 —87.4 

Part-total unemployment 3__ 7, 466 +6. 2 —16.5 93,115 —33.7 4 —86. 6 

Partial unemployment 3____ 16, 218 —21.7 —20.4 198, 848 —34.1 4 —85. 2 

Weekly average beneficiaries - - 63, 278 —12.5 yey eee neains ee ES 

Gross benefits paid VAR $4, 246, 542 —11.7 —4.2 |$48, 654, 222 —29.2 —84.1 
Benefits paid since first pay. a- 

_ Se eee eh SS eee, aR ne ae, PRE ame) (ee eee ae | mien ia ea 

Dents available as of Sept. 30._| $5,739, 353, 844 t MPU Bice shee neselewleonans e | ee aie 





1 Based on data for 50 States. 
? Excludes Alaska for August; data not reported. 
3 Excludes New York because data not reported, 
and Montana and Pennsylvania, which have no 


provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. 
4 Based on 46 States reporting comparable data. 
5 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 


cline. Alabama reported a 39-percent 
decrease, attributable primarily to two 
factors: second-quarter colléctions of 
war-risk contributions and a gen- 
erally lower rate on all collections for 
the new experience-rating year, which 
began April 1 and was reflected in 
third-quarter collections. Sharp de- 
clines in other States amounted to 28 
percent in North Carolina, 15 percent 
in Ohio, and 10-14 percent in Alaska, 
the District of Columbia, Indiana, and 
Kansas. 

The net total of $13 million paid in 
benefits during July-September was 
18.5 percent below the amount in the 
preceding quarter. Only 6 States— 
Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Florida, Massachusetts, and Pennsyl- 
vania—reported increases. 

During the first 9 months of 1944, 
interest earned by State accounts in 
the unemployment trust fund was 
greater than benefit payments in all 
States except California, Michigan, 
Rhode Island, and Tennessee. Only 
4.8 cents was paid in benefits for each 
dollar collected. Thirty-seven States 
paid less than 5 cents per dollar col- 
lected, and the benefit-collection ratio 
was below 10 percent in all jurisdic- 
tions except the District of Columbia. 
The District’s ratio, 38 cents in bene- 
fits for each dollar collected, is at- 
tributed largely to the contribution 
rate, estimated at less than 0.5 per- 
cent of taxable pay rolls, rather than 
a disproportionate amount of bene- 
fit payments. Since benefits first be- 
came payable 11 States, including the 
District, have disbursed less than one- 
fourth the amount collected. In 2 
States, disbursements have been 
slightly more than 50 percent of col- 
lections. 


Benefits for Total Unemployment 


Among the selected data shown in 
table 4 is a State distribution of 1943 
benefit checks for total unemploy- 
ment, by amount. For the country as 
a whole, 57 percent of all weeks of 
total unemployment were compen- 
sated in amounts of $15 or more (see 
also chart 1). Corresponding per- 
centages for 1942 and 1940 were 44 
and 27, respectively. Conversely, the 
proportion of checks for less than $10 
has declined from 44 percent in 1940 
to 17 percent in 1943. Payments of 
$15 or more ranged from 4.8 percent 
of all checks for total unemployment 
issued in North Carolina to 85 per- 
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cent in Nevada, and averaged more 
than 50 percent in 27 States. 

The statutory maximum weekly 
benefit amount for total unemploy- 
ment is $15 in 22 States, $16 in 4 
States, $18 in 14 States, $20 in 10 
States, and $22 in 1 State. Four 
States provide for a minimum of $10, 
but the statutory minimum in 29 of 
the States is $5 or less, and as low as 
$2 in 2 States and 50 cents in another. 
During 1943, 18 of the 22 States with 
a statutory weekly maximum of $15 
issued more than 30 percent of their 
checks for total unemployment at 
this maximum. Payments of less 
than $5 per week of total unemploy- 
ment, made in 14 States, amounted to 
less than 10 percent of all payments 
in 9 States and only 1.2 percent of all 
throughout the Nation. 

The average weekly benefit check 
for total unemployment was $13.84 in 
1943 and $15.95 during July-Septem- 
ber 1944. Among the States, the 
third-quarter average ranged from 
$2.09 in North Carolina to $19.25 in 
Connecticut. In 8 States the average 
was more than $17 a week and, at the 
other extreme, less than $10 in 3 
States. In 34 States the average 
ranged between $10 and $15. 


Amendments to State 
Unemployment Com- 
pensation Laws, 1944 


All 8 States holding regular legis- 
lative sessions this year—Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia—enacted changes 
in their unemployment compensation 
laws. Two of these 8 also held special 
sessions, as did 30 others. Most spe- 
cial sessions are limited to consid- 
eration of subjects specified in the 
Governor’s proclamation convening 
the legislature. Two of the 30 
States—Arizona and Michigan—en- 
acted unemployment compensation 
legislation. 

Major emphasis was placed on mil- 
itary service and disqualification pro- 
visions. While some changes were 
made in coverage, financing, eligibil- 
ity, and benefit provisions, these 
changes were for the most part minor 
and not indicative of any general 
trends. 


Benefits for workers unemployed 
after military service—Louisiana for 
the first time adopted provisions for 
freezing wage credits during military 
service; Arizona, whose former freez- 
ing provisions, enacted in 1941, be- 


came 


inoperative April 1, 1943, 


adopted revised provisions effective 
March 17, 1944, and continuing until 


2 years after the war. 
States—Michigan, Mississippi, 


Six other 
New 


Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and 


Table 2.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, September 1944 


[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Oct. 25, 1944] 































































Initial claims | Continued claims 
: — soi Percentage } Percentage 
ae pm — change from— | change from— c 
s —— tT ” | ree om- 
Total ? ] | New | Total? pensable 
August | Septem-| August | Septem- 
1944 | ber 1943 | | 1944 | ber 1943 
| | } 
Tait ata bis ircdnbmarecore 96, 725 | 4—6.0 | +7.0 |__------- | 348, 425 \. —14.4 —11.0 | 289,849 
Region I: | 
Connecticut..............-.. 3, 215 —21.4 | +119.3 | 2,518 10, 137 —16.9 | +247.5 8, 210 
| eee 968 | +20.2| +28.6 | 558 | 2,.315| —10.0| +10.7 1, 850 
Massachusetts_...........--- 6,111 +27.9| +43.8) 4,014] 15,331 —2.7)} +19.3 12, 847 
New Hampshire_.__._..-.--- 310 | -19.5| —47.1 202 1,165 —8.0 | —57.2 1,029 
Rhode Island___......-.---- 1,536 | —11.2| —14.0} 1,169 6,424 | —20.8| —20.9 5, 958 
, a a 79 +25. 4 —17.7 | 67 449 —30.8 —23.5 372 
Region II-III: | 
2 ee 106 | —20.3| +32.5 | 91 25| -6.3] -3.9 274 
[ ) aaa 7,614 +16.3 +17.5 | 5,232] 21,228 —4.5 —11.9 17, 433 
Oo. eee 16,354 | —3.6 —21.7 8, 7: 58, 825 —19.0 —23.4 44, 162 
Pennsylvania §........--.--- 6, 225 —20.0 +59.9 |} 6,225 24, 323 —32.2 —11.3 17, 443 
Region IV: | | 
District of Columbia- ------- 262 +11.0 —35.9 | 232 1, 626 —10.9 —21.5 1, 519 
a 435 —20. —48. 6 | 435 2, 612 —21.4 —5.2 2, 348 
North Carolina............-- 1,109 +10.8 —2.4 958 4, 202 —5.3 —20.6 3, 312 
Virginia eS ae as 342 +23.5 | —44.7 | 255 1, 418 —49.2 —71.9 1,311 
West Virginia. ............-- 886 —18.0 | —36.4 717 3, 949 —25.0 —41.9 3, 645 
Region V: | 
Kentucky —16.3 —21.3 881 6, —6.9 |) —23.5 5, 834 
Michigan +44.4 | +299.3 8, 659 27, 709 +27.1 | +289.7 23, 019 
(eae —23.0 —.6| 1,851] 5, —7.8| —35.0 3, 774 
Region VI: 
| es eee —26.4 | —12.7 6,988 | 35,669 | -—20.7; —10.0 31, 756 
Indiana 5__-_- +23. 4 —9.7 1, 224 4, 827 +1.6 —48.3 4, 052 
Wisconsin —64.4 —37.5 (*) 5, 357 —19.7 +3.0 4, 684 
Region VII: 
f 0 eS ee +.1 +5.7 | 1,034 5, 887 +2.5 | —36.0 5,159 
Florida 5____- —21.2} —16.0| 1,127 6, 940 —7.1| —24.4 6, 426 
Georgia_- +2.7 —5.0 | 623 3, 260 +6.9 —52.9 2,719 
Mississippi Bo ied +27.3 —12.7 421 1, 734 —23.7 —36. 6 1, 529 
South Carolina. --- nae 834 | —38.9| —19.4 751 3, 267 —9.8 | —50.0 2, 652 
ae 1,727 | —21.9 —5.2 1,382 | 12,549] —13.5| —23.9 11, 211 
Region VIII: 
i ee ee 268 —48.9 —14.1 199 1, 542 —41.3 —34.5 1, 304 
Minnesota_---- 274 —11.6 —54.£ 155 1,175 —40.4 —57.0 985 
Nebraska 75 | —23.5| —52.5 52 406 | —44.2 | —60.0 334 
North Dakota... ........-.-- 5 (8) (8) 4 55| —63.6| —16.7 53 
South Dakota-__........--- 40 (8) (8) 40 210 —42.5 —60.5 207 
Region IX: 
pS ee 564 —15.3 —42.9 530 3, 257 —8.0 —59.6 3, 045 
ii tees insibiinntinkcckansy 385 —11.5 —44.7 | 301 1,771 —21.1 —64.4 1, 588 
[SS 2, 189 —2.1 —22.1 1, 739 7, 773 —29.1 —38.3 6, 465 
| "a 579 —3.7| —42.2 496 2, 402 —9.6 | —38.8 2,191 
Region X: 
ik dia sta catesacha 846 | —22.4| —31.2 707 4,364 | -—22.7| —39.9 4,001 
New Mexico...........-.--- 33 (8) (8) 185 —3.1 —25.1 182 
, Ee ae ; 1, 356 —19.5 —25.0 (°) 8, 314 —10.7 | —24.9 7,652 
Region XI: | 
Colorado 162 —23.9 —49.1 151 746 —48.6 —50.5 685 
Idaho 47 (8) (8) | 29 335 —32.9 —18.5 310 
Montana 73 +10. 6 (8) 47 471 —13.1 +94. 6 
SS 112 —44.8 (8) 90 808 —32.4 | +164.1 743 
 ,., ———S as 7 (8) (8) 6 29 (®) (°) 
Region XII: 
[0 ES 159 | —22.8| +128 139 684 | —18.6 +3.8 637 
Se 9, 665 —.6 +57.4 | 5,773 39, 023 +.4 +70.0 33, 030 
ree 53 —36.1 (8) | 4 277 —19.9 +10.4 223 
TE ees 157 —27.3 —18.2 | 125 462 —40.8 | —14.9 384 
aa 350 —15.7 | +28.7 251 857 —17.9 +4. 9 | 730 
Territories: 
SE ctiinentacmumasnnns 50 (10) (8) 6 154 (10) +62.1 | 135 
\ ea 3 (8) (8) 3 4 (®) (°) 4 
1 Except claims taken by U. 8S. Employment 5 State procedures do not provide for filing addi- 


Service personnel, which are reported by War Man- 
power Commission. 

2 Includes additional claims, except in Florida, 
Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania. 

3 Includes waiting-period claims. 

4 Based on data for 50 States. 


tional claims. 


6 Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. 
7 Data not comparable. 
8 Not computed, because fewer than 50 claims were 


reported in either or both periods. 


® Data not available. — 
10 August data not available. 
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Virginia—amended existing provi- 
sions. All State laws but Alaska’s and 
New Mexico’s now include provisions 
enacted to safeguard the rights of 
individuals in military service. 


until June 3, 1945, which allow bene- 
fits up to a total of $360 to military 
claimants who fulfill certain resi- 
dence and other requirements, with- 
out regard to previous record of em- 


With New York’s amendment, 5 States 
now extend some form of automatic 
credits to veterans, while 44 States 
preserve existing benefit rights only. 

Mississippi extended from January 


New York, while retaining its freez- 
ing provisions indefinitely, enacted 
automatic credit provisions effective 


ployment. The freezing provisions 
apply only when an individual is not 
eligible under the new provisions. 


1, 1945, to January 1, 1947, the termi- 
nation date of military service covered 
by its provisions. The other 14 States 


Table 3.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, by State, September 1944 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 24, 1944] 































































































ais Weeks compensated for specified types of : 
Beneficiaries unemployment Benefits paid? 
| | ! 
| 
een : : | Percentage change Percentage change 
Social Security Board region and State | aii from— an 
| weekly | All types Total Part-total 2} Partial ? Amount 
| number August | September August | September 
| 1944 | 1943 1944 | 1943 
| | 
RS ehh acca alice Rascal 63, 278 —12.5 —15.2 274, 189 248, 908 7, 466 16, 218 | $4, 246, 542 —11.7 | —4,.2 
Region I: | 
IR icGatncdcencmcéean J 1, 686 —18.4 +270. 5 7, 304 6, 832 215 257 135, 825 —19.8 +339, 2 
ae 382 —17.8 —6.8 1, 655 1, 144 36 475 18, 353 —17.7 +4.8 
Massachusetts-_-_---_- 2, 957 —29.9 +18.8 12, 813 11, 239 107 1, 467 195, 119 —29.9 +15.1 
New Hampshire---.- -- 174 +6.7 —68.1 752 564 0 188 7, 852 +4.0 —66.6 
Rhode Island-.__--_--- 1,393 —20.1 —26.6 6, 036 5, 062 0 974 91,971 —20.4 —27.3 
0 eee 73 —36.5 —38.1 315 303 3 9 4,029 —35.4 —35.3 
Region II-III: 
RS aE 66 —4.3 +8. 2 286 174 2 110 3, 687 —9.0 +9.8 
SS eae ee 3,617 —15.9 —25.9 15, 672 14, 207 39 1, 426 249, 178 —14.9 —21.7 
be ee ree 11, 203 —18.8 —28.3 48, 547 46, 950 (?) (2) 784, 935 —18.5 —%4.7 
OS ae ees 3, 579 —19.4 —26.1 15, 507 15, 507 (2) (?) 236, 362 —18.6 —21.6 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia ----...--....-- 350 —9.1 —39.0 1, 516 1, 460 48 8 26, 410 —9.6 —33.3 
| ES eee 637 —25.1 —21.7 2, 759 2, 147 21 591 44, 633 —20.6 —7.3 
eS eee 609 —.8 —18.1 2, 638 2, 478 15 145 , 506 +4, 2 —6.3 
ESE eee 321 —48.2 —71.7 1, 390 1, 233 58 99 14, 774 —45.4 —72.8 
West Virginia. __.......-. Sa 597 —41.8 —58.1 2, 585 1, 995 0 590 7 —40.1 —60.8 
Region V: 
1, 004 +6.1 —26.1 4, 352 3, 956 356 40 43, 377 +12. 5 —17.6 
4, 847 +7.9 +232. 0 21, 005 20, 697 168 140 (00, 868 +8.7 +251. 1 
7 —5.9 —41.9 3, 374 3, 164 100 110 46, 841 —4.0 —33. 2 
Region VI: 
Ee ey ee ee eee 7, 416 —16.5 —18.9 32, 134 25, 793 3, 048 3, 293 519, 457 —16.6 —3.3 
Indiana -----_- 1,019 —1.5 —49.9 4,414 4,126 68 220 68, 848 +2.5 —45.2 
Wisconsin 998 +4.9 +20. 1 4, 325 3, 520 386 419 56, 914 +2.8 +24, 2 
Region VII: 
1, 139 +20.3 —43.2 4, 934 4, 865 64 5 57, 040 +29.1 —34.7 
| 1, 216 | +16.1 —12.5 5, 270 4, 996 226 48 65, 157 +17.1 +2. 6 
522 | +19.7 —54.6 2, 263 2, 229 18 16 22, 875 +20. 1 —54.2 
218 | —9.9 —31.7 946 856 13 77 10, 396 —3.0 —36.4 
Supsuaanbeaais 274 | —5.8 —63.7 1, 186 1, 134 17 35 13, 040 —7.9 —61.9 
Tennessee... ------ ‘ade sebebon 2, 325 —11.4 —23.9 10, 075 9, 740 186 149 115, 590 —10.3 —2.9 
Region VIII: 
ea re gS Se ee a -| 258 —43.8 —45.8 1,120 1, 028 89 3 13, 036 —44.9 —30.8 
Minnesota--- -| 203 —47.5 —62.1 878 758 70 50 11, 349 —47.6 —60.3 
igs eithaatrnitasinnnnimnientiinn | 63 | —46.2 —68.5 274 223 5 46 2,914 —47.3 —70.6 
ee eee | 3 | (‘) (4) | 15 7 1 yf 139 —76.6 —27.2 
EEO ee | 9 (4) (4) | 41 32 6 3 382 —33.0 —70.5 
Region IX: | | 
Renee ee eee | 392 | —7.3 —71.4 | 1, 700 1, 647 49 4 17, 173 —9.0 —73.0 
Kansas_ --- = 315 —21.8 —70.9 1, 365 1, 283 65 17 17, 348 —21.2 —69.8 
0 ae eee 1,359 —24.4 —27.5 5, 887 5, 388 100 399 80, 799 —28.0 —21.1 
0 NER ee eae | 245 +3.4 —57.7 1, 062 915 78 69 14, 459 —.7 —58.4 
Region X: | . 
EEG ae Oa | 702 —21.8 —35.5 3, 041 2, 930 55 56 42, 460 —19.2 —30.9 
New Mexico-- as ll (4) (4) 47 47 0 531 +21.0 —46.3 
ee ee fooc58 } 830 +6.3 —22.6 3, 598 3, 416 182 0 39, 001 +5.8 —17.4 
Region XT: 
Colorado - 127 —41.5 —17.5 550 520 23 7 7, 296 —40.4 —20.5 
DE ee ee 62 0 —32.6 269 260 9 0 3, 022 +4.7 +6.9 
Ee 72 —15.3 +33. 3 310 310 () (2) 3, 674 —16.4 +52.8 
SE er Se ee ae 190 —18.8 +131.7 822 | 768 32 22 15, 421 —19.3 +147.8 
Wyoming 3 | (4) (4) 13 | 5 1 7 132 —38.0 (8) 
Region XII: | 
NE REE ean nee 91 —5.2 +82.0 | 395 | 371 2 0 5, 579 —2.9 +109. 5 
Onliornia............... 8, 577 +7.9 +84.0 37, 169 | 31, 334 1, 414 | 4, 421 655, 761 +8.3 +103. 1 
SE ee 39 | (4) (4) | 168 | 151 12 5 2, 387 +10.8 —19.2 
es ene, 97 ~24.8| $51.6 | 419 323 | 15 | 81 5, 496 —21.8 +99.3 
I csc ee 207 —36.1 | +55. 6 | 895 725 41 129 11, 722 —27.0 +58.0 
Territories: | | | | 
NN Sh, Gade Sh ot te ae } 22 (4) | (4) 96 | 95 zy 0 1, 327 +43. 8 +60. 3 
Hawaii._____- ie SRS BSS RAE (6) | (4) (4) | 2 1 | 0 | 1} 17 | —91.9 —99.0 
! | | | 


| 1 





4 Not computed, because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported in either or 
both periods. 

5 No benefits paid in September 1943. 

6 Only 2 weeks compensated during entire month. 


1 Computed by dividing all weeks compensated during the month by 4%. 

? Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State 
law in Montana and Pennsylvania. New York data not available. 

3 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
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with a fixed termination date still 
specify some time in 1945. 

Mississippi and Virginia, which had 
not previously specified conditions in 
connection with termination of serv- 
ice, added an honorable discharge re- 
quirement. Ten States now have this 
requirement. Four States, including 
the three which enacted such pro- 
visions this year—Arizona, Louisiana, 
and New York—specify discharge 
other than dishonorable. 

Michigan modified for military 
claimants its regular requirement 
that a claimant must be able to work 
and available for work. Several 
States modified their provisions gov- 
erning receipt of other payments. 
Mississippi’s amendment specified 
that disqualification for receipt of un- 
employment compensation under 
another State or Federal law should 
not apply to Federal unemployment 
compensation or allowances for hon- 
orably discharged members of the 
armed forces. Virginia repealed the 
provision exempting other State or 
Federal unemployment compensation 
payments. New York, in connection 


with the new automatic credit pro- 
visions, disqualified a claimant for re- 
ceipt of other unemployment com- 
pensation payments if he was en- 
titled to them by reason of his previ- 
ous record of employment. Both New 
York and Rhode Island specified that 
an individual would not be disqualified 
for receipt of mustering-out pay. 
The Rhode Island amendment also 
specified that there shall be no dis- 
qualification for Federal disability 
payments. New York disqualifies for 
receipt of total disability payments, 
but payments for partial disability 
may be deducted from benefits. 

The relation of the State system to 
a Federal unemployment allowance 
System was considered by nearly all 
the States with 1944 amendments. 
With the addition this year of Arizona, 
Louisiana, New York, and Virginia, 
six States provide that State benefits 
may become inoperative if a Federal 
system for veterans is enacted; in 
Arizona, however, the provision ap- 
plies only if the Federal allowance is 
equal to or greater than the State al- 
lowance. Mississippi and New Jersey 


added provisions for reciprocal ar- 
rangements with Federal agencies for 
exchanging facilities and services; five 
States now provide for such coopera- 
tion. 

Disqualifications from _ benefits.— 
Three States—Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Virginia—amended their dis- 
qualification provisions, mainly in the 
direction of greater severity. Missis- 
sippi increased the maximum num- 
ber of weeks of disqualification for 
voluntary leaving without good cause, 
discharge for misconduct, and re- 
fusal of suitable work; for misrepre- 
sentation to obtain benefits, the max- 
imum weeks were increased and the 
reduction of benefit duration was 
made mandatory instead of optional. 

Virginia limited good cause for 
leaving to cause involving fault on the 
part of the employer, stipulated that 
weeks of disqualification for refusal 
of suitable work are to follow any 
weeks of disqualification for voluntary 
quit or discharge for misconduct, and 
provided for mandatory reduction of 
benefit duration for voluntary quit, 
discharge for misconduct, and labor 


Chart 1.—Percent of weeks of total unemployment compensated by weekly benefits of $15 or more, 1943 
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Table 4.—Selected unemployment compensation data 


[Corrected to Oct. 25, 1944] 






























































Coverage Benefits 
Weekly benefit amount 
Workers 
with teins : 
State toes ne wage ‘ligibility requirement 2 3 (mini- 
Minimum size-of-irm credits Date benefits mum earnings or multiple of 
coverage in 1943 first payable weekly benefit amount) , , 
(in thou- roll of highest | wini- | Maxi- 
" quarterly earnings or 
sands) type of schedule roel poe 
All States___. __- i a ee ee ee Se eee ces kee eee) iene ee mee reer es et eer) 4s 
Alabama a 8 755 | January 1938_- rg ,ineludings39.0 01 cease $2 $15 
OE SS ee £:. rk 37 | January 1939____| $125 5 16 
Ro ee 206 | January 1938__- $70 (14a) d 15 
Arkansas________- 1 in 10 days. -- 383 | January 1939____| $66 (x). : 7 3 15 
California ees Sis, Steerer Wes ok Ok. 5 5 son nen eee 10 20 
Colorado... _.___-- aoe i 347 | January 1939____| $150 (30x) ____- 5 15 
Connecticut __________- 4 in 13 weeks 1,027 | January 1938_--- ae peas 6 15 22 
ielawere..............- 1 EES SS ee: eee 5 18 
District of Columbia___| 1 at any time. x 317 | January 1938___- $150 (25x) 16. : See ee ae 6 20 
Florida. -_- ~| 8 or $5,000 in calendar quar- 720 | January 1939___.| $150 (30x, including Ww ages ‘in 2 | Quarterly earnings. __-- 5 15 
ter. quarters 
NIU, 225, 3S re De ed a 8 Be a ook ee Ma ts. . 32 ee eee $100 (table: 25x, 30x, and 40x, in- | Quarterly earnings- --_- 4 18 
cluding wages in 2 quarters and 
at least $48 in 1 quarter). 
aE ee Og re 168 , Soa $150 (30x, including wages in 2 5 20 
quarters). 
I A ee ae 1 at any time and $78 in 1 136 | September 1938__| $140 (table: 28-52x, including 5 18 
quarter. wages in 2 quarters, and at least 
= in 1 quarter). 
ES RAE pee | Sear 3, 582 | July 1939_______- 7 20 
en eee OE SEE koe 1,404 | April 1938__ S280 and $150 in last 2 quarters. . 5 18 
RS i oe as esis 8 in 15 weeks i 522 | July 1938__ sei 205 15 
Kansas_-- 8 nies 505 | January 1939_- $200 or $100 in 2 quarters. Bs acer eos 5 15 
Kentucky-_-____.._.--- 8 or $50 to each of 4 workers ee,” Ee ga00....... ety Annual earnings. Sree! 5 16 
apaetetth each of 3 quarters. 
Louisiana __. Sa eae ee 778 | January 1938__ = — RAE § aD le oR ie OD 1/20 1222. sous 3 18 
NR ok ee 291 eS ee eee ae Annual earnings______- 6 18 
Maryland_..__.___._- 4 938 | ___do___.. “3 $010 (30x, including wages in 2 | 1/20-..-.--.-.-.-.------- 7 20 
quarters). 
Massachusetts. - ee 2 ae eee «| Ree eee Rieter esces 2oaerenck 6 18 
Michigan... _____- 8 2, 266 | July 1938_______ apap pehinegataede quarters). i SO aes 410 20 
Minnesota_____.______- SEES eee a hae 740 | January 1938__ 200 Annual earnings “eee 7 20 
Mississippi. -- 8_. 355 | April 1938 Weo0te0n)..-.-..- 20... Serene tice 3 15 
eS 8 1,231 | January 1939___-| $20 (40x, including wages in 3 | 1/25.-.--..-.----.-.--.. 263 18 
—_— 3 
Montana_._._____- 1 or in excess of $500 in 1 133 | July 1939______-. ae eee eae eee 5 15 
year. 
Nebraska.............. ee Bes 289 | January 1939___.| $200___-_.-_-.._.-..-- 5 15 
ES 1 at any time and $225 in 1 | ee ia NS eee oe a ee asa 5 15 
quarter. 
Now Hampshire... __.| 4........-....- ey ee ee 6 1518 
New Jersey......_..-- ee Eases: Rael | oe 7 18 
New Mexico.________- 2 in 13 weeks or $450 in 1 133 | December 1938__| $150 (30x, including wages in 2 5 15 
quarter. quarters and at least $78 in 1 
quarter). 
New York #8_________- 4 in 15 days. -- 5,881 | January 1938____| $250 (25x, including wages in 2 | 1/23_........-.---------- 2910 2918 
quarters and at least $100 in 1 
_—- 29 
MR IO = Boece ooh eunccetes fh ee: Me | eens 7 a earnings - _____-- 3 15 
North Dakota--___--- 8_- 65 Siieeey 1939_. 3150 (@0x, including WABb TINO | 81002 7-- 22k eee ccc 5 15 
quarters 
i _.| 3 at any one time________._- Ae Se __| $160 and 20 weeks employment_.._| Quarterly earnings. ----- 5 16 
RNIN: os PER ones ees 519 tac 1938__| $132 (22x) Se waa ee CS ea Boats Aen 6 16 
RE RIS 4 on 1 day and $500 in same 565 | January 1938_- eens Mn ie Ea Se: 10 15 
quarter. 
Se EL Pe SL | 4 ($50 in each of 2 quarters) - - ee ee ea Ta yee 8 1518 
Rhode Island_____.____| 4 375 |_____ PES $100 Guarteriy earnings. ___- 6.75 18 
South Carolina--____- _ Se ee Ee nes 470 | July 1938______- $120 (30x; 40x for all amounts | 1/26................-_.. 4 15 
above minimum, including 
wages in 2 quarters). 
South Dakota__-_____- = a ic. - 2 — - pare Annual earnings ______-- 7 15 
Tennessee__________- S... 866 | January 1938____| $125 (25x; 30x for all amounts above | 1/26 %____.........------ 5 15 
minimum, including wages in 2 
quarters and at least $50 in 1 
quarter). 
eee Bit ae : eae 1, 874 540: ee I pers ees” Gime bse Oe ee ea 5 15 
_. ae 1 at any time and $140 in 238 |... dGo___- | aa ee ee eae ee 5 20 
calendar quarter. 
Vermont.............. i aaunanecepences anf 4G 7 $180 (30x, including wages in 2 | Quarterly earnings. ---- 6 15 
quarters and at least $50 in 1 
FC quarter). 
ee | eee ee ee eee ee 870 |__.._do_- a eee Me eae ad aasd 4 15 
Washington___-_______| 1 at any time___.--------_ 812 | January 1939____| $200._..............-.------.- Ve 7 15 
Wem vegmia.......-.| 6-_.-.....-..... 519 | January 1938_.__| $250..._..____- ~77-7777"| Annual earnings. _____- 7 18 
i Se 8 in 18 weeks, subject as of 1,004 | July 1936__.____- 14 weeks employment-----_-- a Average weekly earnings. 368 20 
first of current year; 6 in 18 
weeks, subject as of first of 
following year; or in excess 
of $10,000 in calendar quar- 
: ter.25 
Wyoming..............| 1 and $150 in 1 quarter__-_- 75 | January! 939__._| $175 (25x, including $70 in 1 quar- | 1/20._.....-.------------ 7 20 
ter). 














See footnotes on page 46. 
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Table 4.—Selected unemployment compensation data—Continued 


[Corrected to Oct. 25, 1944] 



















































































Benefits—Continued Financing 
_— . | Average weekly ben- | } 
Percent of weeks compensated for total efit amount for ; | 
unemployment during 19434 in total unemoloy- Maximum | Average Experience rating 5 | | 
amounts of— ment ploy |. duration actual . | 
| (full weeks} duration, —_ Funds 
of benefits);| claimants Sarrentaca | 8Vailable Stata 
| U=uni- | exhausting | Estimated | Percentage : pce ar | as of Sept. State 
| a | form for all rights, wae | of rated enniaeue 30, 19446 
| p uly-Sep- eligible benefit employer | employers | ~. se | (in thou- 
i= my = ~ - = B wwe 1943 tember | workers, years contribu- | withre- | Pe dy sands) 
_ : ‘ 1944 otherwise | ended in | tion rate, | duced |"; oe. tis 
| | variable 1943 1944 (42 | rates, 19446] 50)! 8 (7 
| States) (42 States) | States) 
25.8| 57.1] $$13.84| — $15.95 | Te Sa Re Tae $5,739,354 | All States. 
29.3 34.1 10. 90 11.04 | 20 17.0 91.0 99. 2 | 78.1 57,033 | Alabama. 
25. 6 | 56.1 § 13.15 13. 85 | 16 (10) (11) (#4) (4) 6, 262 | Alaska. 
17.2 | 72.5 13. 50 14.35 1 138.5 2.1 71.5 aiken 15,571 | Arizona. 
21.8 31.6 10. 01 10. 50 | 16 9.7 92.0 y_ | 5 Pee 23,515 | Arkansas. 
28.9 71.1 15. 86 18. 43 2335 16.6 92.1) eee 581,052 | California. 
17.3 67.5 13.08 13. 18 | 16 | 10.1 1.8 81.7 55. 2 29,044 | Colorado. 
26.0 62. 2 15. 87 19. 25 | 15 18 | 11.8 92.1 84.8 | a 147,517 | Connecticut. 
19.6 19.2 9. 57 14. 00 20 11,2 a 98.6 | 89.5 13,518 | Delaware. 
23.6 67.1 15. 56 17. 49 | 20 18. 1 9.4 91.6 | 88.8 41,111 | District of Columbia. 
32. 4 38.3 11. 62 12. 49 16 10.8 92.1 84.5 oaks 43,477 | Florida. 
19.9 25.6 10. 12 10. 13 U16 1715.7 92.0 | 86.5 Bees LD shal 64,708 | Georgia. 
| 
| 
icone amael 12.2 17.3 70.5 16. 47 18. 96 U20 20.0 91.4 | 97.8 | 68.8 15, 624 Hawaii. 
eae Rh cere 15.9 20.3 63.8 14.17 11. 28 17 11.7 918 2.6 | ah | | Seen? 11, 840 | Idaho. 
eee 7.9 21.4 70.7 15. 60 17.89 19 20 15. 4 1.2 83.8 | 42.3 444, 433 | Illinois. 
Tee ae 8.7 24.1 67.2 14. 20 15. 74 18 10.7 91.8 82.8 | 57.5 153,054 | Indiana. 
4 34.0 23.8 41.8 8 10. 54 12. 09 15 7.8 Le 82.6 | 54.6 49, 682 | Iowa. 
Scat eter 17.8 21.3 60.9 12. 66 13. 07 16 12.9 92.1 83.8 | 48.0 43,482 | Kansas. 
as au eran 57.4 29. 4 13.2 9. 31 9. 84 U20 21 16.0 92.0 77.1 | 21.2 74,090 | Kentucky. 
4.4 32.0 20.9 42.7 12.08 13. 92 20 10. 6 (#1) (11) (41) 60,655 | Louisiana. 
cevstipte cmb 68.3 |* 21.5 10. 2 9.09 11. 50 3 U16 14.7 92.3 iS 2 eee, ee 29, 638 | Maine. 
ean aioe 13.8 25. 3 60.9 14. 89 17. 87 23 11.1 91.6 92.4 | 72.8 104, 122 | Maryland. 
vance aiinge 10.9 25.9 63. 2 13. 94 16. 23 20 15.3 9.9 90.1 | 60.0 193, 583 | Massachusetts. 
8 1.5 27.3 70.4 16.77 19. 18 20 14. 2 1.2 94.5 | 247,499 | Michigan. 
slice ot guleetan 14.4 31.4 54.2 13.02 13. 86 5 16 10.7 1.6 77.1 4 69, 291 | Minnesota. 
4.9 30. 2 21.1 43.8 11. 43 11. 10 Ul4 14.0 (41) (11) | (1) 19, 297 | Mississippi. 
2.1 18.3 21.7 57.9 13. 82 14. 92 16 12.1 1.6 84.6 } 60.5 132, 398 | Missouri. 
i alee irae 31.2 25.7 43.1 11. 72 11. 87 U16 16.0 (1!) (1) | (#1) 14, 638 | Montana. 
pe acatuay 19.2 23.6 57.2 12. 49 11. 44 16 12.7 91.8 84.4 55. 2 21, 666 Nebraska. 
 ciiatentieaell 2.8 12.3 84.9 14. 42 14. 73 18 13.9 (1) (41) | (41) 8, 296 | Nevada. 
Salo ekmas 37.4 38.7 23.9 10. 93 11. 47 5 U18 15. 2 91.8 76. 2 | 19.6 18,646 | New Hampshire. 
see 8.3 19.1 72.6 15. 23 16. 47 18 10. 1 1.9 75.3 | 44.8 374, 365 New Jersey. 
12.0 31.6 21.1 35.3 10. 49 11. 40 16 14.0 2.0 72.7 | 41.8 8,001 | New Mexico. 
ee eee 306.7 30 29. 4 3063.9 514. 68 16. 40 22U 20 20.0 (4) (1) | (41) 783,758 | New York, 
23. 2 57.0 15.0 4.8 7.10 9. 09 U 16 16.0 92.4 53.0 | 1.6 85, 881 North Carolina, 
acemacaes 45.1 23. 4 31.5 10. 40 11. 57 | U 16 16.0 91.7 82.8 hice 4, 289 | North Dakota. 
(3!) 16.1 34.0 49.9 12. 89 14. 35 | U 18 1716.3 1.5 95.9 41.7 403, 476 | Ohio. 
ee ee 11.1 15.9 73.0 14. 17 14. 58 | 16 12.6 91.4 91. 4 | 44.6 40, 278 | Oklahoma. 
(31) 21.3 16.0 82.7 13.79 14. 45 | 16 6.2 2.2 74.1 |------------ 57,076 | Oregon. 
bord os ad 18.9 24.9 56. 2 14.31 15. 24 16 | 9.9 91.2 | 98.1 |............| 545,050 | Pennsylvania. 
eae weet 6.1 16.7 77.2 15. 54 16. 24 2044 10.1 (4) (@4y } (11) 59,458 | Rhode Island. 
9.6 35. 8 29.7 24.9 10. 17 11. 26 U 16 | 715.6 1.8 83. 2 49. 2 32, 249 | South Carolina, 
| 
| 
Lnpbeadies 60. 9 21.8 17.3 9. 54 9. 29 | 23 U16 | 10.6 9.9 72.3 | 68.3 5,702 | South Dakota. 
pana seatthael 39.7 30. 30. 1 10. 83 11. 44 | U 16 | 16.0 2.6 a 64, 429 Tennessee. 
} | 
Peicucataae 4 43.2 424.1 432.7 10. 11 11.05 16 | 8.3 91.2 97.8 77.7 131,501 | Texas. 
ps aalewn 14.3 15.9 69. 8 16. 43 19. 00 U 20 20.0 (41) (4) (41) 20,657 | Utah. 
etnies 31.9 45.0 23. 1 11.11 12.12 U 18 2113.3 92.0 LCs | eee 10, 349 | Vermont. 
| | 
| 
36. 4 23.5 34.6 10.71 10. 19 16 | 12.7 91.2 ek | Sa: 55, 124 | Virginia. 
7.5 19.9 72.6 13.77 12. 40 16 | 11.0 (#1) (8) } (4) 115, 415 | Washington. 
34.2 25.7 40. 1 14. 25 14. 11 U 16 | 16.0 91.7 91.3 | 49.4 58, 897 West Virginia. 
15.0 41.6 43.4 13. 34 13. 87 37 20-36 10.0 181.8 1866. 8 | 1831.1 142,047 | Wisconsin. 
| | | 
enliee eeee 7.3 31.7 | 61.0 14, 37 13. 86 16 | 9.2 1.7 | 82.5 0 6,611 | Wyoming. 
! ! | | 
See footnotes on page 46. 
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dispute. Virginia is the only State re- 
ducing benefits in labor-dispute cases. 
The Virginia amendments also pro- 
vided for refund of benefits paid an 
employee during his period of dis- 
charge if he receives back pay after 
reinstatement. 

Louisiana specified that suitable- 
work tests are also used as tests of 
good cause for voluntary leaving and 
added temporary suspension for mis- 
conduct to the regular misconduct 
disqualification provision. Disquali- 
fication for receipt of unemployment 
compensation benefits under another 
State or Federal law was also amended 
to exclude Federal benefits intended 
as a supplement to State benefits. 

Coverage.—Only three States—Lou- 
isiana, New York, and Virginia— 
amended coverage provisions and the 
changes were minor. Virginia 
changed its acquisition-of-assets pro- 
vision to cover transfer of separate 
establishments of an employer. All 
three States changed election of cov- 
erage or termination provisions. New 
York was the only State to amend 
its employment-exclusion provisions. 
The amendment, dealing with cover- 
age of maritime workers, also author- 
ized reciprocal agreements with other 
States regarding coverage of such 
services if performed for one em- 
ployer. There were no changes in 
size-of-firm provisions. 

Contributions —Four States—Loui- 
siana, New York, New Jersey, and Vir- 
ginia—made minor changes in contri- 
bution provisions this year. Virginia 


deleted gratuities from the definition 
of wages, thereby reducing to 23 the 
number of States which consider gra- 
tuities as part of wages. New Jersey 
and New York amended the $3,000- 
wage-exclusion provision. All four 
States made changes in the penalties 
imposed for past-due contributions 
and the provisions regarding adjust- 
ments or refunds of contributions. In 
most cases these changes were in the 
contributors’ favor. 

Experience rating—wWith Louisi- 
ana’s adoption of experience rating, 44 
States now have experience-rating 
provisions. Kentucky, South Carolina, 
and Virginia amended their existing 
provisions in minor respects. South 
Carolina added a provision for volun- 
tary contributions, effective April 15, 
1944. 

Eligibility for benefits—Eligibility 
provisions were amended by Louisiana 
and Virginia. Louisiana reduced the 
waiting-period requirement from 2 
weeks to 1 week. With this amend- 
ment, 33 States now require an initial 
waiting period of 1 week and 18 States 
an initial waiting period of 2 weeks. 

Both States made changes in quali- 
fying-wage provisions. Louisiana in- 
creased the qualifying wage, while Vir- 
ginia lowered the requirements in some 
cases by providing that a claimant 
who fails to meet the qualifying-earn- 
ings requirement for his weekly benefit 
amount but does meet the qualifying- 
earnings requirement for the next 
lower weekly benefit amount is deemed 
to have qualified for the lower weekly 


benefit and to be eligible for benefits. 
Four States now include the latter 
provision, or a similar one. 

Benefits.—Five States—Arizona, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Rhode Island, 
and Virginia—amended benefit pro- 
visions this year. Kentucky increased 
duration of benefits from 16 to 20 
times the weekly benefit amount, and 
Louisiana changed from a full-time 
weekly wage formula to % of high- 
quarter earnings. Only 2 States 
now use the full-time weekly wage in 
calculating the weekly benefit amount, 
while 11 States use the % fraction. 
Rhode Island and Virginia changed 
the benefit-year period, retaining the 
same type of benefit year. Virginia 
repealed its provisions regarding part- 
time and seasonal workers, leaving 10 
States with part-time and 22 with sea- 
sonal provisions. 


Employment Service 
Operations* 


Labor-Market Developments 


The September civilian labor force 
of 53 million persons reflected the 
usual seasonal decline as students left 
their vacation jobs and returned to 
school. The decrease in male work- 


*Data from Reports and Analysis Serv- 
ice, War Manpower Commission, and from 
published releases of other Government 
agencies. 








Footnotes to table 4. 


1 Requires employment of specified minimum number of workers in at least 20, 


weeks except where otherwise stated. 

2 The dollar amount represents the minimum earnings requirement; where the 
wage qualification is a multiple of the weekly benefit rate, the multiple is shown 
in parentheses. 

3 The qualifying wages must have been earned in a 1-year base period in all 
States except the following: Arizona, extensible base period, qualifying wages 
must have been earned in first 3 of last 4 completed calendar quarters preceding 
first day of benefit year; Missouri, 2-year base period; Oregon, 1-year base period, 
which may be extended by not more than 4 quarters if individual has been in- 
capable of work. 

4 Excludes payments for less than full benefit rate. 

5 Does not include effect of ‘‘war-risk’”’ provisions of State law, operative during 
1944 in Alabama, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, M innesota, Missouri, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. 

6 Except where otherwise noted. Percentage columns relate to experience- 
rating years beginning in 1944. 

7 Adjusted for duplication arising from employment of individuals in more 
than 1 State. 

8 Includes estimates for Alaska, Iowa, and New York. 

§ Law provides for maximum contribution rate of 2.7 percent. 

10 Data not available. 

11 Experience rating not in effect in 1944; contribution rate is 2.7 percent. 

12 Or 50 percent of full-time weekly wage. 

13 Not strictly comparable. State law provides for lag-quarter redetermina- 
tions. 

14 Higher fraction for weekly benefit amounts of $6.00 and $6.50. 

16 Varies according to size of fund. 

16 Maximum $250. 

17 Includes disqualifications. 

18 Represents data for 1943; 1944 data not available. 

19 For weekly benefit amounts of $18.50-20.00, maximum duration is less (18 
weeks for $20 weekly benefit amount). 


20 Or full-time weekly wage, whichever is the lesser. 

21 Relates to operations under provisions which since have been liberalized. 

22 Effective January 1, 1945, eligibility requirement is $90 (30x), and fraction of 
highest quarterly earnings is 1/25, with no full-time weekly wage alternative. 

23 Benefit duration for lower wage classes is less. 

24 Or average weekly wage in high quarter, whichever is the lesser. 

25 But services for employers not subject to Federal unemployment tax and 
located outside the corporate limits of a city, village or borough of 10,000 popu- 
lation are excluded. 

26 Actually 50 cents, but paid at rate of $3, resulting in shorter duration in such 
cases. 

27 Or twice the square of the weekly benefit amount, whichever is greater, and 
including earnings in either case of 5 times the weekly benefit amount in some 
quarter other than that of highest earnings. 

28 Day-base plan in effect since November 30, 1942, whereby benefits are paid 
for accumulations of 4 “effective days” of unemployment instead of weeks of 
unemployment. 

29 Benefits are paid for each accumulation of 4 “effective days.” ‘Effective 
day” is defined as the fourth and every subsequent day of total unemployment 
in a week in which not more than $24 is paid to the individual. 

30 Includes payments for “‘less than total’”’ unemployment. 

31 Less than 0.05 percent. 

weH' benefit payments to 1938-41 seasonal claimants under provisions 
of old law 

33 Rate is 1/20 and 1/25 for weekly benefit amounts of $5 and $6. 

34 State law provides for 2-week benefit period. Data have been adjusted for 
purposes of comparability with other States. 

35 Or where employer’s records do not permit accurate count, if total annual 
pay roll is $6,000 or more. 

36 Actually $2, but paid at rate of $8, resulting in shorter duration in such cases. 

37 Duration depends on continuity of unemployment and number of base- 
period employers. 
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Table 5.—State unemployment com 
paid, July-September 1944, and cumulative throug 


ensation funds available for benefits as of September 30, 1944, collections and interest, and benefits 


[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to Nov. 8, 1944] 


September 1944, by State 





Funds available for benefits 




























































as of Sept. 30, 1944 Collections? and interest 4 Benefits paid ¢ 
Cumulative through Septem- 
Social Security Board ber 19445 July-September 1944 July-September 1944 
region and State Cumulative 
Amount# Peon posed through 
June 30, 1944} Gotecti | cata — taney 
, ollections : change from change from 
guid interest | — Collections April-June Amount ‘April-June 
1944 1944 
| 
| 
Weidasatwaneey $5, 739, 353, 844 +6.5 | $7,899, 442,686 | $7, 518, 452,867 | $337, 183, 169 —2.4 | $2, 160,087,920 | $13, 285, 338 —18.5 
Region I: 
Connecticut__......-.. 147, 516, 661 +6. 2 177; 395, 742 168, 272, 153 8, 424, 235 —1.6 29, 879, 081 432, 859 +43.8 
as 29, 638, 075 +8.0 , 056, 076 42) 638, 110 2, 115, 980 +4.1 14, 417, 994 60, 193 —.6 
Massachusetts -.___-_. 193, 583, 007 +3.8 305, 058, 443 289, 104, 334 6, 881, 245 —.7 111, 475, 431 = 858 +5.4 
New Hampshire. ____ 18, 645, 850 +5.0 27, 544, 963 26, 189, 441 816, 821 +2.9 8, 899, 1 22, 035 —54.1 
Rhode Island--______. 59, 458, 083 +6.9 92, 912, 174 9, 542,777 3, 861, 182 —1.2 33, 454, 093 311, 789 —3.4 
a 10, 349, 338 +5.8 13, 594, 419 12, 904, 837 536, 111 +.5 3, 245, 085 17, 557 —14.3 
Region II-III: 
Delaware-_..-.-..... 13, 517, 772 +2.7 16, 272, 662 15, 081, 393 307, 885 +1.0 2, 754, 894 11, 702 —2.7 
New Jersey ---..----- 374, 365, 189 +6.8 446, 419, 771 421, 235, 828 22, 782, 371 —.3 72, 054, 586 792, 461 —23.9 
Mew San... 2-25. 783, 758, 133 +8.4 | 1,209, 163,151 | 1, 162,040, 933 59, 810, 477 —4.4 425, 405, 015 2, 520, 474 a 
aa eee 545, 050, 144 +3.6 760, 349, 764 727, 619, 453 17, 224, 177 —7.3 215, 299, 626 695, 3. +46.7 
egion 
District of Columbia__ 41, 111, 354 +1.2 50, 529, 964 46, 921, 928 374, 482 —11.0 9, 418, 613 83, 432 —43.9 
ee 104, 121, 642 +7.0 136, 924, 639 131, 397, 375 6 512, 659 —2.7 2, 802, 996 176, 619 —31.5 
North Carolina_-_---__- 85, 881, 430 +5.4 110, 490, 447 105, 240, 805 4, 083, 662 —27.7 24, 609, 020 , 221 —32.8 
\: Se 55, 124, 395 +4.8 77, 953, 254 73, 950, 065 2, 358, 778 +1.6 22, 828, 859 83, 416 —10.5 
naan — Dcsanansctine 58, 897, 233 +5.6 85, 896, 352 82, 096, 277 3, 038, 853 +3.0 26, 999, 121 161, 641 —10.6 
egion 
[0 — 74, 089, 815 +4.5 90, 252, 162 84, 471, 540 3, 114, 968 +7.5 16, 161, 345 124, 613 —2.9 
Michigan - 247, 498, 693 +5.9 415, 140, 553 398, 736, 367 13, 698, 987 —2.8 167, 641, 863 1, 102, 588 —25.4 
Ohio etaieres cs ties ecclesia Se 403, 476, 211 +6.0 480, 681, 138 449, 862, 971 21, 016, 981 —14.6 77, 204, 930 50, 936 —53.1 
444, 432, 633 +5.1 586, 788, 586 551, 869, 169 21, 361, 052 +6. 1 142, 355, 959 1, 738, 764 —8. 
153, 053, 661 +6.5 208, 545, 793 198, 598, 444 8, 859, 547 —1¢:§ 55, 492, 139 197, 044 —46.5 
142, 046, 746 +8. 4 170, 676, 637 159, 721, 676 10, 466, 540 +3. 9 28, 629, 889 136, 051 —4.2 
yp ony ighsimbeweiond 57, 032, 902 +4.3 82, 546, 714 78, 808, 439 2, 246, 918 —38.6 25, 513, 816 134, 675 +34.8 
Florida.__.--- 43, 476, 775 +9. 2 64, 815, 830 62, 248, 604 3, 614, 795 —.3 21, 339, 057 165, 882 +63.7 
Georgia. ----- 64, 707, 875 +6.6 81, 129, 466 76, 631, 963 3, 766, 273 +.6 16, 421, 592 60, 160 —23.7 
Mississippi 19, 296, 629 +8.9 28, 138, 193 7, 072, 229 1, 515, 881 +7.3 8, 841, 567 32, 237 —13.5 
South Carolina_______ 32, 248, 652 +5.8 41, 781, 772 39, 407, 808 1, 663, 737 +9.4 9, 533, 122 40, 440 —39.1 
eT 64, 428, 877 +10.1 94, 850, 279 91, 386, 970 , 968, +3.7 30, 421, 397 348, 954 —3.3 
Region VIII: 
BE ca keincbosaenesd 49, 682, 198 +7.3 66, 843, 074 63, 440, 707 3, 198, 263 +10.6 17, 160, 873 57, 301 —15.7 
Minnesota. -. Rae 69, 291, 158 +8.5 109, 315, 411 104, 731, 784 5, 154, 155 +.7 40, 024, 254 54, 896 —68.8 
Nebrases.. .......-.-.. 21, 665, 728 +6.1 27, 404, 707 25, 757, 810 1, 161, 546 +6.4 5, 738, 985 15, 109 —53.8 
North Dakota-_-_...-_- 4, 288, 823 +4.9 6, 380, 547 6, 003, 036 183, 520 +1.7 2, 091, 726 1,310 —62.0 
ee perce 5, 701, 751 +2.7 7, 083, 388 6, 549, 276 126, 865 +6.4 1, 381, 640 1, 488 —76.5 
egion IX: 
pO aren 23, 515,010 +5.8 32, 106, 844 30, 604, 332 1, 232, 003 —3.6 8, 591, 835 44,710 +22.2 
| ae 43, 481, 868 +7.5 52, 649, 010 49, 828, 601 2, 908, 367 —10.6 9, 167, 145 67, 306 —58.0 
i ET 132, 398, 075 +6.3 162, 338, 171 151, 957, 520 7, 522, 626 +10. 4 29, 940, 098 326, 939 —42.9 
—. pee enemee 40, 278, 114 +5.1 54, 590, 003 51, 395, 104 1, 803, 770 —1.2 14, 311, 895 46, 512 —56.3 
egion X: 
ee 60, 654, 690 +9. 2 91, 236, 975 87, 556, 867 4, 958, 017 +1.6 30, 582, 288 138, 579 —6.6 
New Mexico. --..--... 8,001, 431 +6.3 11, 770, 471 11, 201, 049 438, +2.0 3, 769, 043 1, 472 —49.9 
aaa See 131, 501, 375 +5.7 172, 239, 552 162, 223, 721 6, 540, 406 7.3 40, 738, 180 102, 969 —12.3 
egion XI: 
a 29, 043, 517 +4.8 40, 012, 374 37, 821, 995 1, 232, 823 +2.6 10, 968, 856 32, 427 —%4.0 
| | ae 11, 839, 894 +7.1 18, 895, 326 18, 196, 227 734, 903 +4.5 7, 055, 430 , 506 —57.1 
OO ae 14, 637, 743 +7.0 22, 515, 436 21, 466, 849 899, 985 +2.7 7, 877, 692 12, 389 —63.5 
Eee 20, 656, 858 +7.0 29, 191, 623 28, 132, 990 1, 305, 757 —7.7 8, 534, 770 41,734 —5.4 
[Ll =o 6, 611, 142 +5. 4 10, 001, 718 9, 524, 444 309, 294 —4.9 3, 390, 582 562 —27.0 
Region XII: 
ee oe 15, 570, 856 +7.1 21, 796, 201 20, 952, 267 974, 516 +1.9 6, 225, 343 16, 157 —42.6 
ee 581, 052, 304 +8.5 812, 236, 281 777, 694, 906 44, 539, 001 +.5 231, 183, 977 1, 868, 630 —34.2 
| eee 8, 295, 510 +6.9 11, 392, 188 10, 992, 305 500, 273 —3.7 3, 096, 677 6, 539 —39.1 
Se ae 57, 075, 662 +8.6 75, 825, 184 72, 975, 521 4, 271, 981 +4. 2 | 18, 749, 526 27, 164 —42.4 
Washington 115, 415, 458 +9.7 139, 540, 869 133, 701, 235 9, 745, 622 +3.0 | 24, 125, 411 46, 977 —25.0 
Territories: 
. ae 6, 262, 421 +10.1 7,629, 189 7, 340, 132 | 549, 906 —13.6 | 1, 366, 768 3, 142 —68. 9 
jee 15, 624, 483 +3.6 16, 539, 200 15, 352, 300 | 467, 435 +10.7 914, 727 566 —71.8 
| | 











1 Except interest, which is credited and reported by Treasury. 


2 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and 
benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account in Treasury 
(excluding amounts transferred to railroad unemployment insurance account). 

3 Collections represent contributions, penalties, and interest from employers 
Adjusted for refunds and for dishonored 
Current contribution rates (percent of taxable wages) are: 
for employers, 2.7 percent except in Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent; for em- 
plovees, 1.0 percent in Alabama, California, and New Jersey, and 0.5 percent in 

hode Island. Experience rating, operative in 41 States, modifies above rates. 


and contributions from 
contribution checks. 


employees. 


All States collect contributions either wholly or in part on quarterly basis. 

4 Interest represents earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment trust 
fund and is credited at end of each quarter. 

5 Includes $40,561,886 refunded in 1938 by Federal Government to 15 States, 
collected on pay rolls for 1936 under title IX of Social Security Act. 
contributions through June 30, 1939, on wages earned by workers now subject 
to Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

6 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

7 Includes benefits paid through June 30, 1939, to workers now subject to Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Excludes 
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ers from J lly to September, however, The number of women remained the workers included 310,000 more women 
was less than in the comparable pe- same as in August and was 230,000 but 210,000 fewer men. 

riod of 1943—1.3 million compared more than in September 1943. There were 60,000 fewer unem- 
with 1.7 million—indicating the tend- Nonagricultural employment de- ployed workers than in August—30,- 
ency of boys tokeep theirsummer jobs creased about 1 million from August, 000 men and 30,000 women—making 
after the school year begins as well and agricultural employment in- a total of only 780,000 unemployed, 
as their entry into the armed forces. creased 100,000. The number of farm (Continued on page 64) 




















































































Table 6.—Ratio of benefits! to collections,? by State and specified Table 7.—Nonagricultural placements, by State, Sebtember 1944 
period through September 1944 a 
Total place | Pl = 
[Based on data reported by State agencies,’ corrected to Oct. 27, 1944] - otal placements Paennente 6 
| | r | Percentage change | 
| Rati srcent) of— War Manpower Com- : 8 Ais Be | 
| = envi mission region and State Number | eure | Non- 
’ ne ———); Women — 
: Benefits to | Total | | workers 
Social Security Board Benefits to ¢ Benefits to | | August | Septem- | 
region and State collections | Collections | Gotections | benefits to | 1944 | ber 1943 | 
J a October A | cumulative 
anuary- 1943- since bene- | natlanttiin 
| September | September | TS Sree an Total 1,171,838 | -6.9 429.0} 375,233 | 206, 231 
. | 7 coe sk isi(s AE wc nweccben ’ ’ —. 3 ‘ q 
| sont 1944 | payable | interest ; | : 4 
Region I: | 
| : | = Connecticut : 12, 087 —15.3 | +23.4 | 4, 374 809 
Total ¢__..------.---- 4.8 4.4 | 533.3 27.3 Maine__- ct (S583) —1664. Sse 1, 980 13 
; | Massachusetts... __- 27, 364 —11] +4117] 12,44 827 
Region I: | | a eet New Hampshire----- 2, 488 +2.1 —.1| 1,377 
Connecticut -------------| 4.1 3. 4 | 19.5 | 16.8 Rhode Island... -- 6,440| -13.8| -26.6| 3,664 115 
eine. ----------------- | 4.0 3.9 | 37.0 | 32.7 Vermont. ...--- =. 1,409) -19.1| -3.7 458 l 
Massachusetts -----------| 9.9 8.8 | 45.0 | 36.5 Region II: | | 
New Hampshire... .---| ‘3 5.5 | —5 | 32.3 New York. .......... 102,655 | 4.6 | +181] 38,026) 29,157 
Rhode Island-_.-__---.---- 8.4 a4 | 40.9 | 36.0 Region III: 
Vermont. —--.----------- 3.3 3.1) 2.2 23.9 Delaware...._.-____. 1,847| —28.4| 48.2 | 767 486 
Region II-III: iv ee ‘ New Jersey_.....----- 38, 781 =8°9.) 7.3| 15,417 7, 802 
“cinta aes aa as &° te | aa 6.9 Pennsylvania_._-.-.-.| 69,668} +3.6| +65.5| 23,170] 10,075 
Now Jersey...........-.. 4.8 4.7 20.2 | 16.1 Region IV: | | | 
ow Tk-...-----------| 48 47) =e) 35.3 District of Columbia..|_ 10,434| —4.3| +219.8| 6,220 4, 808 
Pennsylvania. ...---.--.- | 2.9) 2.5 | 32.7 | 2.3 Maryland..........._-|_ 21,942| -13.7| +628] 10,724 7, 108 
Region IV: a4 | North Carolina....--_- 29,253} —5.1|} +23.3| 10,180] 11,026 
District of Columbia.--.-| 38.0 | 35.3 | 22.9 | 18.6 Virginia........---....| 26,530 | —21.0 | +161.0| — 9,267 8, 977 
Maryland.——----....-- a3} 3.0 | m8 | 24.0 West Virginia _._..__- 13,197| —7.4| +83.3| 3,168 546 
North Carolina---.------ 2.0 1.9 | 25.6 | 22.3 Region V: | 
ee —----- 4 4 es) 20.3 Kentucky....._...... 15,352] —34.2) -23.2| 4,71 1, 806 
PR aT | 6.5 | 6.5 | 37.5 | 31.4 Michigan. 77] 35156] -140| -3.0| 8.496 5, 181 
| | : i = a =iL6 7 
Kentucky_._.........__-- 6.0 | 5.9 | 24. : | 17.9 Raion v7 ---| 72,608 me, ee) ee 14, 004 
—— | : | ae 40.4 Ilinois................| 79,437| +41 | +1521 12,708] 7,391 
Ohio.<-=----- ~---2eeeee2----- 1.5 | 1.4 | : 16. Indiana..---2--2.----| 33,777) 7.0) —2 | 13a 3, 052 
Region VI: | af | p Wisconsin... __- __| 21, 148 —5.5 +8.1 7, 612 1, 328 
flinois......-..<- Peo c 9.2 8.5 | 35.5 24.3 Region VIL: | 
Indiana... 5.1 | 4.8 | sr? 26.6 Alabama__....__..._.. 22,242) —12.4| +425.6| 7,965 6, 936 
ny glam 3.6 | 3.0 | 20.7 16.8 Florida_______ 7777] 20; 140 +1.3 +.4| 7,931 6.8: 
— vI | val cel 4 pay Georgia______. “| 32505} -—123] +2271] 14,054 7, 483 
ggg aaa .s ail 08 +29 Mississippi..._-.-.-.-.| | 11,980} 128] +166| 5,362 4, 093 
Ger 8 ny te a8 3 South Carolina... __- 18, 348 —5.0| +1129] 6,799 5, 350 
orga. - 4 oe = : Tennessee._._.__.--_-- 25, 730 —9.1) +526! 7,422 4,913 
Pippy. .—-.-.-.--..- 2.9 3.0 | 36. 5 31.4 Region VIII: | 
— Carolina... ----.-- | >s =o fo =f ipwac ee et by 16,466 | —26.7| +17.0| 6,981 468 
4 daa oe | ae se . Minnesota. ty 20,299 | 21.8} +4288] 7,347 207 
Region : eel e3 _ 957 Nebraska. __- ; 6,259 | 20.2} +33.9| 1,901 436 
Seeeeaaah = i ee 3 3 2 8 | 43.1 36.6 North Dakota... __- 1, 456 —20.0 +29.8 | 503 181 
=p eh gata | = ~ ; De South Dakota______- 1,497} —15.9 +1.6 | 656 168 
me age w------------- | 2.9 te =. = 9 Region IX: 
North Dakota- ---------- | 2.2 A. ; .8 eo P . | 
: . Arkanees.............- 11, 391 —6.0 +55. 1 | 3, 244 3, 126 
oe 4.9 4.2 | 29.9 19.5 RS 12°827| —8.2| —10.2| 4,509 1, 442 
: | ; 2 Missouri. .........._.- 31, 995 +.1| +239 8, 537 5, 555 
Ee a rtmennnn nn | ed e ip aoe Oklahoma._--------- => 14,913 | -120| +794] 3,424] 1,723 
5 | >s | ¥ r : Region X: 
-| a4 + =? =: Lousiana._______.....| 10,537| —180| +621] 2,359 3, 808 
Region X: | ald 7" . : New Mexico. ........- 3, 304 —8.1 +81.5 9 74 
oe ee | 3.2 | 3.1 38.2 33.5 Regen Xi: wanna eeneeee-- 60,071 | —16.3) +31.4) 13,819 15, 592 
gaan | rai a op $4 Colorado..............| 9,791] -153| +227] 2,239 260 
Sh 4" lami a : : Idaho.................] 4,364] +148] +344 1, 230 399 
6 eae 3.2 | 2.7 | 37.7 74 Montana.....___-____- 3, 794 42.4] +22.6 610 84 
= 23 19 | 46.3 37.3 | ees 6,800} 11.6 |} +340] 2,536 483 
® ¢ oe | 4 or i a 2, 092 —7.3 —3.5 344 55 
Montana 3. 2 2.5 51.2 35.0 Region XII: 
een a ne eh as as ai 7,204] 428.2] +411.9| 2,495 
R hs XL ; ae | . é California. -_.........-.- 130, 018 5 +59. 8 34, 926 15, 136 
preteen 3.1 2.5 | 32.8 | 28.6 Nevada.....--..-.....| 2,958 +6.1| 24.7 820 
California’... 5.4 47| 324! 28. 5 Oregon.....-----------| 21,437] +178] +134] 5,749 988 
ER rs a 17 1.6 | 32.6 | 27.2 Washington... .-....-- 34, 124 +1.7 —18.2 10, 143 4, 797 
ese | 1.1 9 | 27.9 | 24.7 
Washington.___-_--_-_.-- | 8 a0 21.0 17.3 
Territories: | 
GEES See oe 1.6 1.4 | 21.1 17.9 
EE Saiiewcuducannpedesl 5 4 5.5 
| 
1 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
2 See table 5, footnotes 3 and 5. 
8 Except interest which is credited and reported by Treasury. 
« Excludes California for September; data not reported. 
6 Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collections since Jan. 1, 1938. 
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Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and 
Employment Service * 


Employment Service 


More than 101,000 placerments of 
workers in railroad jobs were verified 
during September, an increase of 4 
percent from August and approxi- 
mately 280 percent from September 
1943. Special efforts to recruit serv- 
icemen and other temporary workers 
in the New York and Chicago regions 
more than offset placement declines of 
from 3 to 23 percent in the other 
regions. Referrals to employers and 
openings reported by employers were 
slightly more numerous, while the 
number of unfilled openings on em- 
ployer orders active at the end of the 
month was reduced to 97,800. 

To compensate for the flow of labor 
to the harvest field and schoolroom, 
recruitment efforts were intensified. 
Persons laid off from war plants, 
students available for part-time or 
week-end work, and farm workers 
whose crops had been harvested were 
sought and placed in railroad jobs. 
In the Southwest, where Indian men 
have long been a major source of 
labor, Indian women were recruited 
and placed as waitresses, kitchen and 
laundry helpers, and cleaners. Per- 
mission to use volunteers from the 
armed forces for handling Christmas 
mail was obtained, and recruitment 
of both servicemen and civilians for 
this work was begun. Nevertheless, 
labor shortages in some localities be- 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board, in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Board. 


Table 9.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of certifications, average po 
ment, and average number of compensable days, benefit year 1944-45, by month ' 





| 
| 
| All certifications 
} 


Type of certification and period 
| 
| Num- 


Certifications for first registration | 
period: | 
July 1944 ithcdakaokhe 219 $21 
August___ ee ees ee | 498 20 
September : sie hinted 310 21 
Certifications for subsequent registra- 
tion periods 
July 1944 7 7 25. 
August . 859 30 


September 


1 Data cover only certifications for unemployment 
in the current benefit year. All data are based on a 
complete tabulation 


came more severe. The Board’s field 
personnel, in their efforts to promote 
stabilization in railroad employment, 
continued to point out to employers 
certain personnel practices which ap- 
pear to be hindering recruitment or 
retention of workers, and to suggest 
the adoption of such devices as exit 
interviews and training programs. 
During September, 4,000 Mexican 
nationals entered the United States 
for railroad work and approximately 
2,500 returned to Mexico. Contracts 
of about 36,000 workers remained in 
effect at the end of the month. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance activities 
increased slightly from August. Al- 
though fewer applications for certifi- 
cate of benefit rights were received in 
September than in the preceding 
month, for the first time since Janu- 
ary 1942 there were more than in the 
corresponding month of the preceding 
year. Increases in the number of 
claims filed in the Cleveland, Minne- 


Average 
ber | payment 


1,150 28. 





Percent of certifications 
with specified days of 
unemployment 2 


& verage Average | | 
act. | compen-| m,,. 14 | 813 | 5-7 

Ronn A sable | Total days | days | days 

days? 

| 

} 

| | 
21. 28 $3. 31 6. 44 100. 0 > 48S 7 
76 3. 34 621) 100.0 | 73.9 | 26.1 |...... 
45 3. 41 6. 29 100.0 | 74.8 | 25.2 |-..--. 

Rie 
46 2. 62 9.71 100.0 | 71.4 | 28.6 0.0 
11 3.31 9.10 | 100.0 | 76.6 | 19.3 4.1 
72 3. 22 8.92 | 100.0 | 74.9 | 19.6 5.5 


| 
| 





2 Benefits are payable for each day of unemploy- 
ment in excess of 7 for first registration period and in 
excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 


apolis, and Dallas regions offset small 
decreases in the other six regions and 
brought the total claims load to a level 
somewhat higher than in August. 
The number of claims certified for 
payment in September—1,470—and 
the amount certified—$40,100—were 
only 7 and 4 percent, respectively, be- 
low the figures for September 1943. 
In the July-September quarter of the 
current benefit year, railroad workers 
received $96,600 in benefits as a result 
of 3,600 payments. 

About one out of every five pay- 
ments was for initial periods of un- 
employment experienced during the 
current benefit year. Compared with 
August, the average daily benefit rate 
and the average number of compens- 
able days per period were higher for 
initial periods of unemployment and 
lower for subsequent periods, result- 
ing in an average payment of 72 cents 
more for the former and $1.39 less for 
the latter. Benefit accounts were 
opened for only 325 qualified railroad 
workers, 190 fewer than in August. 


Table 8.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Placements, applications for certificate of benefit rights received, claims received, and 


| 
| 


Period | 


Place- | 
ments | 

July-September 283, 142 
Soe ee 

July pp St Bad bee Ace: | 84, 855 
August____-_- 97, 156 
September 101, 131 | 





1 Includes applications for current and preceding benefit years. 


benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1943-45 














| 
1944-45 | 1943-44 
we a a eee PT Len Pe Ds ee 
| | 

Benefit payments ? | Benefit payments 2 

Applica- ye eae Bec a ie ee Place- Applica- | a Se aeee ee, 
tions ! Claim ments tions! | Claims | 

Number Amount | | Number Amount 
1, 897 4, 994 3, 614 $96, 619 92, 054 2, 170 6, 076 | 4, 354 $111. 416 
854 | 1,330 772 19, 872 | 29, 276 1, 024 | 2, 034 1, 213 29, 123 
572 | 1,813 1, 373 36, 680 | 36, 090 697 | 2, 006 | 1, 565 40, 342 
471 | 1, 851 1, 469 40, 068 | 26, 688 449 | 1, 576 | 41,951 


2, 036 | 





2 Net figures adjusted for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 


Amounts are rounded to the nearest dollar and may not add up to totals shown. 
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Social Security 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Under the Social 
Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and 
Payments Certified, September 
1944 


Monthly benefits were in force at 
the end of September for almost 
1,055,000 beneficiaries at a monthly 
rate of more than $19.3 million (table 
1). The total number of benefits 
awarded during the month was 6 per- 
cent less than in August, although 
awards of widow’s current and of par- 
ent’s benefits increased slightly. 

During the 6 months, April—Sep- 
tember, the proportion of all benefits 
in force in conditional-payment status 
has remained at about 15 percent, 
widow’s current, primary, and wife’s 
benefits at 26, 18, and 15 percent re- 
spectively, and parent’s and widow’s, 
around 1.5 percent each. The propor- 
tion of child’s benefits in conditional 
payment, however, increased from 9 
percent in June to 10 percent in July 
and August and dropped to 9 percent 
in September as children left their va- 
cation jobs and returned to school. 


The average monthly benefit in 
force for all family groups except 
those of aged widows and of parents 
is gradually increasing. Comparison 
of the average family benefits at the 
end of September (table 2) with those 
at the end of December 1943 (see the 
October BULLETIN) shows an increase 
of as much as 40 cents a month for 
families consisting of a primary bene- 
ficiary and a child or children; 30 
cents for those of a retired worker and 
his wife or a widow with 3 or more 
children; 10 cents for 1 or 2-child 
families; and 20 cents for each of the 
other family groups except those of 1 
parent or aged widow, for which the 
average did not change. The percent- 
age change over the 9-month period, 
however, is small—only about 1 per- 
cent—for almost every family group 
and there is no change in the ranking 
of the various groups, by size of aver- 
age benefit. The lowest benefit is 
still that for the family with only 1 
child entitled to a survivor benefit, 
and the largest, that for the widow 
with 3 or more children. 

Almost $17.1 million was certified 
for monthly benefit payments and 
nearly $2.0 million for lump-sum 
death payments during September. 


Table 2.—Estimated average family ben- 
" in force, by type of family, September 
1944 


petit based on 20-percent sample] 














Average 
Family classifications of entitled ; 
family 
beneficiaries benefit 
Retired worker families: 
Male primary only. .............---- $23. 80 
Female pee yt A ee ee 19. 20 
gh eg kr 37. 50 
PrInery GT GRU «4 inns ccuccnnnsse 34. 80 
Primary and 2 or more children__---- 43. 80 
Survivor families: 
Widow (aged 65 or over) only._------ 20. 20 
Widow and one child_.-..--........- 31. 50 
Widow and 2 children-___-.........-- 47. 20 
Widow and 3 or more children_------ 50. 80 
cL a eee ee ee 12. 40 
2 children __---- 23. 20 
3 children. 34. 50 
4or more children... ................. 46. 30 
Da bd odackiddacicckcugecaqcaases 13. 20 








Monthly Benefits and Lump-Sum 
Payments Awarded, July-Sep- 
tember 1944 


Almost 79,000 monthly benefits 
were awarded during the third quar- 
ter of 1944, only slightly fewer than 
the all-time high reached during the 
second quarter of this year. Awards 
of primary and wife’s benefits de- 
creased 1 percent from those in the 
previous quarter. The total number 
of awards of survivors’ benefits in- 
creased, although widow’s benefit 
awards dropped almost 5 percent. 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force | in each payment status,* actions effected during the month, and payments certified, by type of 


| Total 
Status of benefit and action | : ioe 
Number 


In force as of Aug. 31, 1944 
Current-payment status 








Amount be 





benefit, September 1944 


{Current month’s data corrected to Oct. 12, 1944] 





| Primary Wife’s 
° | 











Dames 1, 035, 935) $18, 963, 925/432, 222! $10, 162, 597/126, onl: 577, 930)208, 473' $3, 686, 290/61, 609 ‘$1, 241, 926) 112, 740 











| 





l | 
Child’s Widow’s | Widow's current | Parent’s 

| will . see on stipe 

H ee i eo = aay rf <= > ap ee aoe a | | | 

— | Num- Num- | Num- Num- | INum- 
: f Amou m 2 
Amount ber Amount | ber | Amount | ber Amount | ber | Amount | ber Amount 
| | | = | 


—_ ——_—-|— ——— 


| | 


|$2, 234, 509| 4, cai $60, 614 








ay ee 874, 467| 15, 912, 332/352, 386) 8, 343, 643/107, once i, 351, 573/266, 840) 3, 291, 080) 60, ¢ 519} 1, 219, 721) 83, 009! 1, 646, 700) 4, - 59, 615 

Deferred-payment status an 4, 237 78, 467| 2,527 54, 079 486 5, 862} 619) 7, 269) 169 3, 724] 430 7, 457 76 
Conditional-payment status_...-| 157,231] 2,973, 126} 77,309) 1, 764, 875) 18, 613) 200, 554| 31,014); 387,941 921} 18, 481) 29, 301 580, 352 33 923 
Suspended... ........- le }2| 2, 483, 585) 68, 598) 1, 522, 428] 15, 780) 181, 642) 26,465) 330,180) 586 11, 459} 22, 069 437, 081 64) 795 
See eee 23, 669} 489, 541} 8, 711 242, 447| 2,833) 38,912) 4, 549) 57,761) 335 7,022) 7,232 143, 271 9) 128 

Actions during September 1944: | | 7 | 

Benefits awarded ___..--..-.----- 26, 213] 476, noe! 8, 864 216, 368] 3, 223 41,166) 8,402} 105,756) 1,868 37, 643] 3, 723 73, 588} 133) 1,720 
Entitlements terminated 3 7, 289) 128, 2 48,844) 1,001 12, 454) 2, 597) 33, 974) 161| 3, 134) 1, 461 29, 555 29) 364 
Net adjustments 4 —176 439 3| 2| —148 —588| —4 —63| —41 —20| —1 —i1 





In force as of Sept. 30, 1! 944 _____ 
Current-payment status__-_--..-- 
Deferred-payment status ss 
Conditional-payment status 

Suspended 
Frozen 


sauce] 188078) 
a ee Ree 23, 793 





Payments certified in September § 


-|1, 054, 683| 19, 311, 390/439, 061! 10, 


at 4. 166| 75, 71 
cmon 156, 864} 2, 982, 




















30, 560/128, 495] 1, 606, 703/304, 130] 3, 757, 484/63, 312) 1, 276, 372|114, 961] 2,278, 312| 4,724 61, 959 
893, 653) 16, 252, 922/358, 05 3) 8, 484, 532|109, 047| 1, 376, 189/275, 178] 3, 400, 437/62, 182) 1, 253, 500) 84, 555) 1, 677, 405) 4, 638 60, 859 
8} 2, 402) 50, 861) 464 5, 522 720 8, 549 155 3, 307| 416 7, 382 9 97 
750 78, 606) 1, 795, 167 18, 984 224, 992| 28, 232 348,498] 975) 19, 565| 29,990} 593, 525 77 1, 003 
2, 490, 421) 69,902) 1, 553, 096| 16, 108 185, 549} 23, 824 292,708) 625 12, 273) 22, 544 445, 920 68 875 
2, 32% 242,071) 2, 876) 39, 443) 4, 408 55,790) 350 7,292) 7,446) 147,605 9 128 
| | | | | 
-!§ 19,025, 506)... ..-- | 8,748, 961).....-- 1, 428, 225) .......| 3, 688, 596; .....- 1, 305, 697] .......| 1,826, 861|.....- 65, 483 








1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes in 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 


cumulative from January 1940. 


2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 
red-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. 
tional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; if previous- 
ly in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; otherwise it is 


a frozen benefit. 


Benefit in defer- 
Benefit in condi- 


prior to January 1940). 


3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to benefits 


for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 

4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 
1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 

5 Distribution by type of benefit estimated; includes retroactive payments. 

6 Includes $1,959,550 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 
able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no survivor could 
be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) and $2,133 paid 
as lump-sum benefits under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers who died 
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Table 3—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum death payments awarded, by 
type of benefit and by quarter, 1940-44 


1,562—was also above the January- 
August average of 1,437. 

Compared with 136,000 employee 
annuities in force at the beginning of 
the year, at an average monthly rate 








Monthly benefits Lump- 
sunt 





Year and quarter | 
| 
| 








ae death 
Total | Primary, Wife’s | Child’s Widow’s — Parent’s payments! of $66.33, the Board was paying 141,- 
a | 000, averaging $66.64, at the end of 
1940 | | | September. Pensions in force dropped 
te.) ee 40,780 | 28,211 | 4,366 | 5,978 168 | 2,057 0| 7,046 from 22,800 to 20,200 in the same 
Apr.-June._......-.--- 67, 824 33, 955 8,468 | 17,408 885 6, 885 223 19, 074 “i i 
July-Sept............-| 76,113] 38,245| 11,981 | 17,220 1, 560 6, 782 325| 23, 793 period, while the average payment 
i Ss 70, 267 31,924 | 9,740 | 18, 776 1,987 | 7,536 304] 25,182 rose from $59.08 to $59.24. The num- 
1941 | | ber of survivor and death-benefit an- 
} | | sas : : : 
Jan.-Mar._.....- aco 74, 567 | 32,802 | 9,901 | 20,507/ 2,703 | 8, 227 337| 30,633 +-“Nuities in force changed only slightly; 
Apr.-June___.....-..-- | 66,074 | 28,879 | 8,962 | 18, 021 2, 617 7, 278 317 | 28, 210 at the end of September the former 
July-Sept_-.......----- 65,593 | 27, 238 8,898 | 18,745 2, 786 7, 632 294 29, 610 p 
ahaa | 63, 052 | 25, 741 | 8.452 | 18,256; 2.914 7, 365 324| 28850 numbered 3,729 at an average of 
on | | | | $31.87, the latter, 549 at $36.11. The 
Jan.-M ; | 68, 181 - sid 9, 161 | 19, 5 3, 505 027 | ai ncn 1STO lump-come Goeth beneees om 
SS ee 3,181 | 27,6 9, , 596 3, 508 8, 027 283 | 3, a P 
te See | 67,679 | 26,878 | 8,649 | 19, 991 3, 690 8, 134 | 337 35,428 tified in September averaged $375.14, 
July-Sept_........-.-- 62,161 | 23, 826 8,013 | 18,894 3, 475 7, 624 329 32, 932 et eens 
Gate | 60,005 | 21,310; 7,426| 18,902; 4,103 | 8,037 317| 33,221 Somewhat less than at the beginning 
si | | of the year, although the trend is 
9 | 
| | clearly toward larger amounts” 
Jan.-Mar..........---- | 67,750 | 23,754 8,112} 21,503} 4,975| 9,078 328 | 40, 525 “7 . 
Apr.-June.._- | 69,757 | 23,803} 8372] 22811 | 5,051 9, 387 333 | 43, 108 Military service——The number of 
July-Sept - - -- --| 63, 501 21, 378 7, 896 = — | 4, 695 8, 476 Po = a railroad workers inducted or rein- 
O.-De6. =....=---2--- 61,863 | 20,139 7, 537 ,541 | 4,856 8, 478 2 39, 89% j , 
. ' | ‘ ducted into the armed forces in 1943— 
tose | | | 44 was slightly more than 5 percent 
Jen-Mie: |... 2... 75,807 | 25, 474 9,401 | 23,978 | 6,416] 10,225 313 47, 342 um in acti = 
Apr.-June.....-------- 79,003 | 27,907} 10,150} 24,442] 6,086 | 10,067 | 351 48, 976 of the average ™ ber rap tive serv 
July-Sept..........- ..| 78,976 | 27,607 10,066 | 24,589 | 5, 804 10, 559 | 351 | 52,444 ice, compared with the high point of 
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1 Under 1939 amendments. 


In each quarter of 1944 the number 
of monthly benefit awards exceeded 
75,000, a level previously reached only 
during the third quarter of 1940. 
For child’s, widow’s, and widow’s cur- 
rent benefits, the number of awards 
in each quarter of 1944 is greater than 
for any quarter of any previous year. 
The number of monthly benefits 
awarded during the first 9 months of 
1944 is 16 percent greater than that 
in the corresponding period of 1943. 

More than 52,000 lump-sum death 
payments were awarded during the 
third quarter, the highest quarterly 
figure so far and an increase of 7 
percent over the preceding quarter. 
Awards in each quarter of 1944 ex- 
ceeded those of any previous quarter. 
During the first 9 months of 1944, the 
number awarded exceeded that for 
the entire year 1942 and was more 
than nine-tenths that for 1943. 

Prior to 1944, claims for survivors’ 
monthly benefits and lump-sum death 
payments have been fewer in the 
third quarter of the year than in the 
first or second quarter, because of the 
lower death rates in the summer 
months. The fact that this decrease 
did not occur this year—except for 
aged widow’s benefits—may be due 


partly to an increased number of war 
deaths among insured workers. An 
increase in war deaths could not affect 
the claims of aged widows, since these 
claims would arise only with respect 
to deaths of older workers. 


Under the Railroad 
Retirement Act* 


Benefit payments certified in Sep- 
tember amounted to $11.6 million— 
Slightly less than the August peak 
(table 4). Employee annuities alone 
accounted for more than $9.7 million, 
the highest monthly amount ever cer- 
tified for this class of benefit. Pen- 
sion payments totaled $1.2 million, 
and survivor payments accounted for 
the remaining $753,000. The number 
of applications for employee annui- 
ties continued to increase; 2,018 were 
received during the month, compared 
with an average of 1,711 for the first 
8 months of the year. The number of 
annuities certified in September— 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board, in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Board. 


11 percent in 1942-43. The total num- 
ber of railroad workers in the armed 
forces in the last fiscal year rose to 
more than 326,000, and they acquired 
a total of 3.3 million months of credit- 
able military service during that year 
(table 5). Each of these months may 
be credited toward employee annui- 
ties and lump-sum death benefits. 
The approximate cost of the addi- 
tional benefits is borne by the Federal 
Government, which turns over to the 
retirement system an amount equal to 
the employer and employee taxes 
which would have been collected had 
the employee remained in railroad 
service and earned $160 a month. 
The cost for 1943-44, exclusive of in- 
terest to the date the appropria- 
tion was made, was $34.8 million. The 
figures on employees in military serv- 
ice, estimated from reports submitted 
by employers, are undoubtedly under- 
estimates since no data were available 
for those who had left railroad service 
sometime before induction but re- 
cently enough to receive credit for 
their war service. 

No employee annuity has yet been 
certified which was based in part on 
military service after 1936. Such 
cases will, of course, be very rare for 
a while, but common as railroad 
workers now in the armed forces 
reach retirement age. 
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Thus far, only 2 lump-sum death 
benefits have been certified in which 
current military service served to in- 
crease the amount paid. Since any 
increase in the annuity or death 
benefit which has resulted from mili- 
tary service is reduced by the amount 
of any other Federal benefits payable 
with respect to the same service, the 
death benefit may be based in part on 
military service only to the extent that 
the value of the service credits—$6.40 
per month of service—exceeds the 
other Federal benefit or gratuity. 
Most of the cases that the Board has 
handled involved an employee who 
died while still in military service and 
left a widow, minor child, or desig- 
nated dependent eligible for a gra- 
tuity payment from the War or Navy 
Deparignent. In some cases, if the 
man died from a service-connected 
disability, an additional monthly 
payment through the Veterans Ad- 
ministration may also be payable to 
the dependent survivor. Moreover, 
any installment still due a discharged 
veteran under the Mustering-Out 
Payment Act of 1944 and paid to his 
survivors is considered a Government 


Table 4.—Railroad retirement: Annuities a 


Period and action 


| Number 





In force Aug. 31, 1944 
During September 1944: 
Initial certifications 
Terminations by death 
In force as of Sept. 30, 
Total payments (net) 


(deduct 











Table 5.—Railroad retirement: Employees in military service and cost of credits 
acquired, by fiscal year, 1940-44 
{In thousands] 
Number of employees ! 
eregreenee ENE eee eS Months of | Cost to Fed- 
Nena) va: | military serv-| eral Govern- 
Fiscal year Inducted or In military ice credits | ment (exclud- 
reinducted | service acquired ing interest) 
during year during year ? | 
Ee es = —— 
1939-40. ___- a2) | (3) (3) 1 4 $9 
7) OT ae 18 19 82 790 
1941-42. ____ | 66 | 85 505 4, 844 
1942-43____.__- 173 | 255 2,111 21,317 
1943-44. ______ 83 | 326 3, 346 34, 795 








1 From reports received through June 1944. Data 
subject to change as additional reports for the periods 
shown are received from employers. 

2 Number of employees in military service at be- 


death gratuity. Eventually claims 
involving military service will arise in 
large numbers from the deaths, in 
civilian life, of the demobilized rail- 
road-employee veterans and will 
represent a continuing obligation on 
the Board for many years. 

Service in earlier wars may also be 
credited toward an employee an- 
nuity. By the end of June, 227 annui- 
ties were certified on the basis of com- 
bined railroad and military service, 
but these are only a small part of the 
potential number, since most World 


class of benefit, September 1944 } 





1944. -__| 165, 


>, =} ~ 
Total Pensions tc 


Employee annuities 


| Number 














1 For definitions of classes of benefit, see the Bulletin, October 1942, p. 25. 
for initial certifications are for period in which payment was certified, not for 
Data for terminations by death are for period 


period in which it began to accrue. 


carrier pensioners 





ginning of year plus inductions and reinductions 
during year. Deaths and discharges not shown. 

3 Less than 500 employees. 

4 Not included in Congressional appropriation. 


War I veterans have not yet reached 
retirement age. The Government’s 
contribution to the railroad retire- 
ment account to meet the cost of 
credits for military service prior to 
1937 equals the actuarial value of the 
proportionate part of the annuity 
amounts which is attributable to mili- 
tary service. The value of these 
credits in the 64 certifications made in 
1943-44 was $443,000, exclusive of in- 
terest; this amount is slightly less 
than the corresponding amounts for 
each of the 2 preceding years. 


ensions in force and net benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, 





) former Survivor annuities Death-benefit 


annuities 2 


Amount Amount Number | Amount Number} Amount Number, Amount 

| | SARS GHRRREDNEA WERENEPUS Gane Bae GINENOIEE Seenrres naereer 

, 976 (820, 693, 336 | 140, 262 | $9, 344, 090 20,449 | $1, 210, 819 3, 709 $118, 317 | 556 | $20, 109 
| | j 

655 | 108, 918 1, 562 | —s a7 5 0 0 | 30 | 859 | 63 | 2, 282 
115 } 69, 216 804 | 53, 257 | 232 | 13, 127 9 | 265 | 70 | 2, 565 
511 | 10, 734, 134 141,018 | 9, 397, 845 | |} 20,215 | 1,197,604 3, 729 | 118, 859 | 549 | 19, 826 

1311, 641, 893 |--- | 9, 706, 344 | 1, 182, 193 122, 864 | 28, 330 

| 





Data 


omitted. 


on approximately the 20th, 
from the 14th to the 27th, 


terminations are reported through dates staggered 
and total payments are on calendar-month basis. Cents 





in which notice of death was received, not for period in w hich beneficiary died. 
In-force data represent certifications less terminations by death; they are adjuste d 
for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations for reasons other than death 
(suspension, return to service, recovery from disability, commutation to lump- 
sum payment). C ertifications are rep sorted on an accounting-month basis ended 


2 In a few cases, payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of death 
of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. Terminations 
include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which death- 
benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of latter type. 

3 Includes $602,160 for lump-sum death benefits. 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and 
Other Income 
Payments 


Income payments to individuals 
amounted to $13.0 billion in Septem- 
ber, slightly less than in August but 
8 percent above the level a year ear- 
lier. Social insurance and related 
payments rose to $173 million in Sep- 
tember and represented 1.3 percent of 
total income payments, as in August. 

Compensation of employees, which 
accounted for $9.2 billion or 71 per- 
cent of all payments in September, 
was 0.4 percent below the high point 
reached in August of this year but 7 
percent more than a year earlier. A 
major portion of the gain is attribut- 
able to the rise in government pay 
rolls, which include pay of the armed 
forces. Wages and salaries paid to 
workers in industries covered by the 


Social insurance and related pay- 
ments of $173 million were slightly 
higher than in August and 23 percent 
above the amount in September 1943. 


Estimated Pay Rolls in Covered 
Employment, Second Quarter, 
1944 


Total wages and salaries in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1944 amounted to $27.8 
billion, an increase of 10 percent over 
the total for the second quarter of 
1943 (table 2). The rise is largely 
accounted for by the increase in gov- 
ernment pay rolls, including military 
pay, and in wages paid in industries 
closely allied to war production. 

Pay rolls in all employments cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insur- 
ance—$18.4 billion—rose 6 percent 
over the second quarter of 1943 and 


accounted for 38 percent of the total 
increase in wages and salaries. Be- 
cause these pay rolls increased less 
rapidly than total pay rolls, however, 
they represented only 66 percent of 
all wages and salaries in the second 
quarter of 1944 as compared with 69 
percent a year earlier. 

Pay rolls in employments covered 
by the State unemployment compen- 
sation programs totaled $17.0 billion, 
3.3 percent above the amount a year 
earlier. The proportion of total 
wages covered by these programs de- 
creased from 65 percent in the second 
quarter of 1943 to 61 percent in the 
second quarter of 1944. 

Wages and salaries of railroad 
workers, who are covered by both the 
railroad retirement and unemploy- 
ment insurance program, rose 18 per- 
cent over the year and represented 
4 percent of all wages and salaries in 
the second quarter of 1944. 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-44 ' 


{In millions; data corrected to Nov. 2, 1944] 


= we wt Sw 














P : Entre- Public aid — 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- Peal an ‘ Social 
. z | Compen- aia lVl- EEGs anata Ss 2e or 
gram increased less than pay rolls in ae ere peurial | dends | and — 
noncovered employments—govern- month employ | net rents,| 224. | Work | Direct | "lated | ances? 
. : — and interest relief4 | relief 5 pay 6 
ment, railroads, agriculture, and do- royalties ments 
mestic service. . ih einen ee Se See ek Seat 
Entrepreneurial income of $2.3 bil- _—_1936_- $68,024 | $40,027 | $13,003 | $9,785 $2, 155 $672 $955 
: : 1937 - - y 6 44, 689 14, 162 9, 891 1, 639 | 836 1, 020 
lion was 2.4 percent less than in Au- _jg3g 40,845 | 12,369 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 1,529 
re 93¢ 3, 870 | 3, 4 , 89 1, 870 | 1, 071 1, 616 
gust and only 2.9 percent above the 19 48. 218 | if 313 9 75 1, 577 1 098 1! 801 
amount a year earlier. A_ steady 1941 60, 262 18, 00 9, mal 1 213 u2 744 a 
: soos 1942. 79, 642 23, 932 9, 586 , 06 ’ $136 
month-to-month rise brought divi- 943 : 100,730 | 27,699 | 10,070 58 | 938 | 1,708 1, 020 
° = * e A | | j 
dends and interest to $953 million in 1943 | 
September, 11 percent more than in September l 8,598 | 2,274 857 ; 78 141 95 
September 1943 awe 12, 8, 691 2, a | 864 78 by be: 
. November 12, 35 8, 809 2, 346 870 78 X 2 
Public aid. which has consisted en- December - 12, 475 8, 900 2, 337 878 79 147 134 
tirely of direct relief payments since 1944 
July 1943, has amounted to $78 mil- January 12,672} 9,003 2, 402 885 79 149 153 
; ; . February 12, 934 9, 168 2, 47 892 79 156 165 
lion in each of the last 6 months. yyah,'° 12 887 9 104 2 456 900 79 159 188 
i April 12, 840 9, 074 2, 421 908 78 161 198 
Although the total expenditure for a 12, 927 9, 096 2, 452 917 78 166 218 
public aid was the same this Septem- June 13, 019 9, 170 2, 457 926 78 165 | 222 
. tor . : d y 12, 999 9, 234 2, 356 935 78 + 171 224 
ber as a year earlier, general assist- pos oe 13,079 | 9,257 | 2.396 944 78 172 231 
ance and aid to dependent children September 12, 994 9, 216 2, 339 953 78 173 234 
now account for relatively less of the ; ; : = 
total, and old-age assistance and aid ! Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial 5 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
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to the blind, for relatively more. 

Government allowances to depend- 
ents of members of the armed forces 
were only 1.3 percent above the August 
level. The $234 million paid in mili- 
tary allowances in September was, 
however, considerably more than 
double the amount paid in the same 
month last year. 


income, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2Includes veterans’ bonus; for totals for years 
1936-42 see October 1943 Bulletin; September pays 
ments were $1 million. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and re- 
lated programs. Includes industrial pensions, pay- 
ments to the armed forces; and beginning with 
February 1944, mustering-out pay. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC. Excludes earnings of persons employed 
on other Federal agency projects financed from 
emergency funds; such earnings are included in com- 
pensation of employees. 


assistance programs and general assistance, value of 
food stamps issued by Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration under food,stamp plan, and subsistence pay- 
ments certified by Farm Security Administration. 

6 Payments under programs of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, 
and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, workmen's 
compensation, State unemployment compensation, 
and railroad unemployment insurance. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents of 
members of the armed forces; portion deducted from 
military pay included under compensation of em- 
ployees as part of military pay rolls. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


Payments under the social insur- 
ance and related programs shown in 
table 3 totaled $97.1 million in Sep- 
tember, 0.9 percent more than in 
August and 29 percent more than the 
total a year earlier. They repre- 
sented 56 percent of all social insur- 
ance and related payments as esti- 
mated by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Benefits of $4.2 million under the 
State unemployment compensation 
laws—the lowest amount for any 
month since last November—were 12 
percent less than in August and 4 per- 
cent less than in September 1943. 
Unemployment benefits paid to rail- 
road workers rose to $40,000, 6 per- 
cent above August payments but 9 
percent below those in September 
1943. 

The Rhode Island sickness compen- 
sation program paid benefits amount- 
ing to $422,000 in September, 16 per- 
cent less than in August. This is a 
relatively new program, however, and 
payments were 22 percent above the 
level a year earlier. 

The continued development of pro- 
grams which provide monthly retire- 
ment, disability, and survivor bene- 
fits brought their total monthly and 
lump-sum payments to $92.4 million, 
1.6 percent more than in August and 
31 percent more than in September 
1943. Of the increase of $22 million 
over payments in September of last 
year, 77 percent resulted from in- 
creases in the benefit rolls and bene- 
fit rates of the veterans’ program and 
19 percent from.the steady rise in 
old-age and survivors insurance. 
Monthly benefits paid to retired 
workers and their families under the 
Social Security Act totaled 23 per- 
cent more than such payments a year 
earlier, while monthly survivor pay- 
ments rose 34 percent. Over the same 
period, payments to disabled or aged 
veterans increased 51 percent, and 
monthly payments to their survivors, 
30 percent. Monthly retirement or 
disability payments under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act and under the 
programs administered by the Civil 
Service Commission increased 3 and 
6 percent, respectively, from the Sep- 
tember 1943 totals. 


Approximately 1.6 million indi- 





Table 2.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered by selected social insurance and 
retirement programs in relation to all wages and salaries, by specified period, 1937-44 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Pay rolls covered by retire- 


| 
| Pay rolls covered by unem- 


ment programs ? ployment insurance pro- 









































grams 2 
All wages | 
Period and | 
| salaries ! State Railroad 
| oe a Railroad unemploy- unemploy- 
} insurance 3 | Tetirement‘ | ment com- | ment insur- 
| | pensation 5 ance 6 
| ' | 
| Amount (in millions) 
$45, 053 $32, 70 | $2, 265 | (?) $2, 265 
41, 247 29, 026 | 2,010 $26, 200 2,010 
44, 313 32, 222 2, 149 29, 069 2, 149 
48,771 | 35, 860 2, 272 32, 450 2, 273 
60, 885 45, 492 | 2, 685 42, 146 2, 685 
80, 477 58, 13 3, 337 54, 796 3, 337 
101, 841 70, 145 3, 781 65, 925 3, 781 
ee 23, 191 15, 879 | 892 14, 963 892 
Apr.-June.__...- 25, 283 17, 429 | 931 16, 453 931 
July-Sept._- 25, 629 17, 682 | 968 16, 568 968 
eee es eae cane ee eee 27, 738 19, 155 | 990 17, 941 990 
1944 
CT Ee Eee 26, 797 17, 879 1,070 16, 660 | 1,070 
AS aS eet eee ek eee 27, 832 18, 404 1,100 | 16, 996 | 1, 100 
Percept of all wages and salaries 
Calendar year: | | 
a ae aaa 100.0 72.7 5.0 (”) | 5.0 
ee ee ee: 100. 0 70. 4 4.9 63.5 4.9 
BS ee eee 100. 0 72.7 | 4.8 65. 6 | 4.8 
Se Re Se | 100. 0 73. 5 | 4.7 | 66.5 4.7 
Se eee ee 100. 0 74.7 | 4.4 | 69. 2 4.4 
EE ee tees ee Pes | 100. 0 72. 2 4.1 | 68. 1 4.1 
Ee EE Ia a SS anna 100.0 68. 9 | 3.7 | 64.7 3.7 
1943 | | 
ee er ae ee 100. 0 68.5 | 3.8 | 64.5 3.8 
ee, ES SE eae 100. 0 68.9 | 3.7 | 65.1 3.7 
 chitivncicccuccncckconcasee 100.0 69.0 | 3.8 | 64.6 3.8 
ROU aoe at nee on et 100.0 | 69.1 | 3.6 | 64.7 3.6 
1944 | | 
WINNS rae onl tke 100.0 | 66.7 | 0 62.2 4.0 
CS eee ae 100.0 | 66.1 4.0 61.1 4. 








1 Data from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Quarterly data have been adjusted to 
correct for distribution of bonus payments. Rep- 
resents estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and 
in kind in continental United States and, in addition, 
Army and Navy pay rolls in all other areas. In- 
cludes employee contributions to social insurance and 
retirement programs. Because estimates of all 
wages and salaries are built up by industry groups, 
amount in covered and noncovered employment 
cannot be determined precisely. While the estima- 
ted amount in covered employment included with- 
in this total differs from pay rolls in covered em- 
ployment as given in this table, the difference is so 
small that it does not invalidate relationship of 
covered pay rolls to total. Commerce estimates 
relate to calendar quarters; estimates for pay rolls 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance, railroad 
retirement, and unemployment compensation relate 


viduals received monthly retirement 
and disability benefits totaling $69.1 
million under the four programs. 
Monthly survivor payments of $19.7 
million were made to 777,000 surviv- 
ors, and 21,000 survivors received the 
lump-sum payments of $3.6 million. 
Unemployment benefits of $4.3 mil- 
lion were paid to 64,000 persons and 
Rhode Island sickness compensation 
of $422,000 to 6,000 beneficiaries. 
The 904,000 beneficiaries receiving 
monthly retirement or survivor bene- 
fits under the Social Security Act rep- 


to pay periods ended in calendar quarters. 

2 Include data for Alaska and Hawaii. Pay rollin 
these 2 territories covered by State unemployment 
compensation programs has ranged from $18 million 
to $72 million per quarter. 

3 Represents taxable wages plus estimated non- 
taxable wages in excess of $3,000 earned in employ- 
ment covered by program. Series revised. 

4 Represents taxable wages plus nontaxable wages 
in excess of $300 per month. 

5 Represents taxable wages plus nontaxable wages 
earned in employment covered by program; excludes 
earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws 
through June 1939. Data for 1942 and 1943 esti- 
mated. 

6 Estimated for 1937-June 1939 when railroad work- 
ers were covered by State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. 

7 Not available. 


resent about 562,000 families. The 
246,000 monthly beneficiaries of the 
railroad and civil-service retirement 
programs equal approximately the 
number of families receiving benefits 
since these programs do not provide 
supplementary payments for wives 
and children of retired or disabled 
workers and since monthly benefits 
are not paid to more than one survivor 
of a deceased annuitant. The 1.2 
million monthly beneficiaries under 
the veterans’ program represent at 
least 1.1 million families. 
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Table 3.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-44 


[In thousands; data corrected to Nov. 3, 1944] 








Retirement, disability, and survivor programs 


Unemployment insur- 
ance programs 





| | 


































































































Monthly retirement and ee ah ; 
| disability benefits ! Survives beneiite | 
Calendar | i | Rhode State | Rail- 
year and Total | | Monthly Lump-sum Island | unem-| road 
month Total 4. | Civil | Veter- | | sick- eS ta 
| Social | Rail- | sory. ane | l | ness | Total | ment | ploy- 
Secur- | ,ro#d a hr Rai}. | Veter- | Rail- | Civil | Veter- | com- | com- | ment 
ity | Retire-| Gom- | minis- | Sil | road | ans | Social | poor | Serv- ans | pensa- ao a 
Act 2 oat mis- tra- —" Retire-| Ad- | Secur-| Rotire- | Ga. ac | oe | laws 1} Act 1! 
sink | Hane ity ment | Minis- ity | ment | Com- | minis- 
| Act ¢ ct tra- Act § | ct 3 mis- tra- | 
| | tion ? | sion‘ | tion ® 
| | i 
— | LU 
| Number of individuals 
“ | mp. | | 
September._|____...-.-|_-------- | 307.3| 157.7] 75.5| 6201] 321.5] 41] 3156] 102 | 1.3 1.0 3.5 | ee 74.6 0.7 
| a a ae 401.3 158, 1 76.0 | 633.7 | 329.5 | 4.1 318.4 10. 1 1.2 1.3 3.4 ee 60. 7 37 
tO Ee ee eer 405.9 158.6 76.6 640. 1 336.9 | 4.1 320.5 10.2 | 1.2 8 3.4  & || Scere 56.4 e 
eo, ee ee eee 411.4 59.0 76.8 | 648.6 | 344.6 4.1 322.7 10.5 | 1.2 | 1.4 | 3.3 it ig SES 64.4 me 
1944 | | | | | | | 
| | 
January... -|_ 158.9] 77.5 | 663.1] 352.8] 41] 323.4 | 1.2} 10] 10] 33 ys | Sea | 84.0 1.3 
February... 159.2] 77.5] 687.5} 3631) 4.2) 3251] 122) 13| 10 |} 3.5 46 be. 35: 104.0 1.2 
March ee 159.3 77.9 | 724.6 | 373.4 | 4.2 327.0 13.7 | 1.3 1.0 | 4.0 Ci | 112.0 1.3 
, CS 159.5 78.5 | 759, 2 382.1 | 4.2 329.3 12.3 | 1.4 1.0 | 4.1 ej See 83.3 8 
| 159.8 78.7 | 792.8} 391.9 | 4.2 332.5 13.4 1.5 | 1.3 4.5 * 1 ee 87.1 | -5 
June.......- 159.9| 79.2] 814.4] 309.2) 42] 3365] 123) 4213] 15) 45] 83 ].2-.22_ 77.9 4 
| Je 160.2 79.7 | 833.9 403.2 4.3 | 339.0 11.9 | 1.4 -9 | 4.4 i ER | 65.7 3 
August. .... 160.7 80. 1 854.7 | 411.1 |} 4.3| 344.1 14.2 | L¢ 1.2 | 4.2 | (J | eee 72.3 -6 
September-- 161.2 80. 9 | 875.6 421.8 | 4.3 | 350. 9 14. 2 1.6 1,2 | 3.7 | | De | 63.3 oe 
| | 
Payments !2 
aie $458, 896 1$458, 765 |...____- | $683 '$51, 630 |s200, | eee $2 | $99,992 | ____. Re | $4, 062 | $3, 305 $131 | 8131 |...----- 
See 501, 664 | 499, 532 |- | 40,001 | 53,694 | 299,660 |....__.- 444 96, 370 | $1,278 |_.._.... 4, 4 3, 684 Sime) 3 ee 
= 969, 600 | 575, 814 |- | 96, 766 | 56,118 | 301, 277 Bis 1, 383 | 101,492 | 10, 478 $291 4, 604 3, 405 - 1393, 786 |393, \ _ | ees 
| 1, 043, 160 | 608, 095 107, 282 58, 331 | 307, 512 1,451 | 109, 192 13, 896 1, 926 4 952 | 3,553 _-|435, 065 |429, 298 $5, 767 
ae |1, 188, 630 | 654,041 |$21,074 |114, 166 | 62,019 | 317,851 | $7, 784 1,448 | 105,696 | 11, 736 2, 497 5, 810 3, 960 ~|534, 589 |518, 700 15, 889 
(See |1, 085, 489 | 726, 631 | 55, 141 }119, 913 | 64,933 | 320,561 | 25,454 | 1,559 111, 799 | 13,328 | 3,421 6,170 | 4,352 |358, 858 |344, 321 14, 537 
SE 1, 130, 721 | 780, 369 } 80, 305 122, 806 | 68,115 | 325,265 | 41,702 | 1,603 | 111, 193 | 15, 038 4,114 6,108 | 4,120 350, 352 |344, 084 6, 268 
ae 921, 466 | 840, 906 97, 257 |125, 795 | 72,961 331, 350 | 57, 763 1, 704 116, 133 | 17,830 | 5, 560 7, 344 4, 350 80, 560 | 79,643 917 
1943 | | | | 
| | 
September-. 75, 297 70, 820 8, 358 | 10,602 | 6,180 27,393 | 5,056 | 142 9, 845 1, 434 483 644 339 345 4, 477 4, 433 44 
October_...- 75, 292 71, 702 8, 471 | 10,609 6, 195 27,716 | 5,174 | 146 | 10,200; 1,433 465 625 | 341 325 3, 591 3, 546 44 
November... 75, 803 72, 221 8, 566 | 10,615 6, 228 28,204 | 5,284 142 | 10,244 | 1,442 437 419 | 329 310 3, 582 3, 540 42 
December- - 77, 856 73, 540 8, 686 | 10, 643 6, 280 28,574 | 5,422 | 148 | 10,349 | 1, 468 445 902 334 289 4, 316 4, 274 42 
} } } 
1944 | | 
| 
January....| 80,074 | 74,728 | 8,880 | 10,637 | 6,319| 20,523| 5,568]  141| 10,502| 1,584 402| 563| 316 292 | 5,346] 5,271 75 
February - -- 85, 300 79, 077 9, 138 10, 665 6, 356 31, 886 5, 763 | 147 | 11,638} 1,725 531 | 587 | 345 297 6, 224 6, 156 67 
87, 518 80, 095 9,313 | 10,629 6, 402 32, = 5, 944 145 | 10,932 1, 936 487 685 | 406 319 7,423 7, 344 79 
88, 132 82,613 | 9,439 | 10, 707 6, 426 35,303 | 6,035 148 | 10, 897 1, 721 | 554 572 | 416 395 5, 519 5, 471 48 
90, 442 84, 641 9, 659 | 10,741 6, 412 36, 00 6, 209 150 10,960 | 1,867 | 586 | 739 | 433 595 5, 802 5, 771 31 
90, 299 85, 049 9,810 | 10,712 6, 454 36, 258 6, 316 146 11,457 | 1,712 | 518 | 625 13 445 596 5, 250 5, 224 26 
96, 389 92, 021 9,999 | 10,798 6, 5386 | 41,925 6, 364 147 12, 589 1, 656 | 557 | 468 13 435 547 , 368 4, 347 21 
.| 96,301 91,455 | 10,236 | 10,843 6,506 | 40,369 | 6, 549 | 148 | 12,547] 1,968 | 661 | 712 | 13415 502 4, 846 4, 808 38 
September.- -| 97, 126 92, 839 | 10, 289 | 10, 889 6, 549 i383 41, 356 6, 775 | 151 |!3 12, 795 | 1, 962 | 602 | 684 | 13 366 422 4,287 4, 247 40 
| | | | ' | | | 

















1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits 
under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirements Acts, and disability 
payments to veterans. 

2 Number and amount of primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children 
of primary beneficiaries. Partly estimated. 

3 Annuitants and pensioners as of 20th of month; includes disability bene- 
ficiaries. Payments represent amounts certified, minus cancelations. Widows 
receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 
or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly 
payments to survivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor 
elections and 12-month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but includes also 
payments from Canal Zone retirement and disability fund and Alaska Railroad 
retirement and disability fund administered by Civil Service Commission. 
Monthly retirement payments include accrued annuities to date of death paid 
to survivors. Refunds to employees leaving the service, which were previously 
included in this table, will be summarized twice a year in the Bulletin. 

5 Number of veterans receiving pensions and compensation and amount of 
payments. 

6 Number and amount of widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s and child’s 
benefits. Partly estimated. 


7 Number of widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans on whose 
account payments were made and amount of payments. 

8 Number and amount of survivor payments with respect to deaths of covered 
workers under both the 1935 and 1939 acts, and, for the period January 1937- 
August 1939, payments to covered workers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which 
are not survivor payments. 

® Number and amount of payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

10 Number represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. Annual 
amounts under State unemployment compensation laws adjusted for voided 
benefit checks; monthly amounts unadjusted. 

11 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. 1941, 1942, and 1943 annual amounts 
adjusted for underpayments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures 
unadjusted. 

12 Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administration. 
Payments under the Social Security and Railroad Retirements Acts (including 
retroactive payments) and payments under Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act are amounts certified; payments under Civil Service Commission and 
Veterans Administration are disbursements minus cancelations; Rhode Island 
sickness compensation and State unemployment insurance payments are checks 
issued by State agencies. Totals are sums of unrounded figures, therefore, may 
differ slightly from sums of rounded figures. 

13 Preliminary estimate. 
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Social Security 





Financial and 
Economic Data 


Receipts and Expenditures 


Third-quarter receipts of social se- 
curity taxes amounted to 3.3 percent 
of total Federal receipts (table 5), the 
same proportion as in the correspond- 
ing period of 1943 but half that in the 
third quarter of 1942. 

Although total tax collections in 
September under selected social in- 
surance programs were almost one- 
fourth more than in September 1943, 
collections for the quarter July— 
September were only 2.9 percent more 
than in the corresponding quarter of 
1943. 

Following the usual administrative 
pattern, July-September collections 
under each of the selected social in- 
surance programs were less than in 
April-June. In comparison with the 
third quarter of 1943, however, the 
amounts collected were higher for 
each type of contribution except State 
unemployment contributions, which 
totaled about 4 percent less. This de- 
crease, reflected in the figures for all 
but 14 States, was due in part to the 
operation of experience-rating pro- 
visions. In all but 2 of the 37 States 
with lower tax collections, a larger 
proportion of rated accounts had rate 
reductions in 1944 than in 1943. 

Total tax receipts under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act were 24 per- 
cent more in July-September 1944 
than in the corresponding quarter of 
1943, although such receipts were 
lower in all but 14 internal revenue 
districts. These 14 districts were for 
the most part the larger industrial 
regions and weighted heavily the total 
figure for collections. 

Social security expenditures of $466 
million (including administrative ex- 
penses, net appropriations to the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund, and grants to States) were only 
slightly less than in the preceding 
quarter, and their ratio to total Fed- 
eral expenditures remained about the 
same—1.9 percent. 

Social security expenditures (checks 
cashed) of $124 million for grants to 
States and for administrative ex- 
penses were approximately 13 percent 
less than in July-September 1943 
(table 7). Expenditures declined 
under all eight grant programs ex- 


cept aid to the blind, public health 


work, and child welfare services. 
Quarterly administrative expenses 
also declined except for those in- 


curred by the Treasury in connection 
with old-age and survivors insurance. 
Grants for old-age assistance re- 
mained the largest single item of dis- 
bursement under the Social Security 
Act and experienced the largest dollar 
decrease. The largest percentage de- 
crease, however, occurred in grants 
for maternal and child health serv- 
ices, which dropped 42.2 percent. 


General business indexes, except for 
department-store sales, declined 
slightly in September. The Federal 
Reserve Board adjusted index of in- 
dustrial production declined 1 point 
from August and was 13 points below 
the index for September 1943; the ad- 
justed index of factory employment 
decreased 2.5 and 14 points, respec- 
tively. Durable manufactures de- 
creased somewhat from August with 
especially large declines in produc- 
tion of aluminum and magnesium. 
Production of nondurable goods as a 


Table 4.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, by internal 
revenue collection district, for the first quarter of fiscal years 1943-44 and 1944-45 


{In thousands] 


First quarter, fiscal year 1943-44 


Internal revenue collection 
district in— 











| Insurance 











| First quarter, fiscal year 1944-45 


| 
Insurance | 

















Unemploy- | Unem- 
Total contribu- | ment Total | contribu- | ployment 

tions? | taxes 4 tions? | taxes 3 
Total ee ee E $345, 568.2 | $333, 227.7 $12, 340.5 $364, 144.8 | 348, 838. 9 | 315, , 305. S 
Ala 5.0 | 6 3, 380. 1 | 3, 297. 4 | 82.7 
Ariz é 4 3.4 536.0 | 21.8 
|, en ‘ 1. 8 | 3 862.0 17.7 
Calif. (2 districts) oe .5 32, 31, 164.2 | 945.7 
Colo eae 2.7 1 1, 516. 4 | 50.9 
Conn. 6 7 é 7, 504. 4 | 202. 7 
LS aes | 5.3 3, 938.6 | 3, 756. 2 | 182. 4 
Fla : | .2| 2,756.5) 2,714.4 | 42.1 
Ga e 3,550.4 | 3,442.4 | 108. 0 
Hawaii oy 701.8 691.1 | 10.7 
Idaho Ctx 588. 3 9.8 § 41.0 | 6.4 
Ill. (2 districts) i 27,646. 2 1, 481. 2 29, § 9 1, 732.4 
Ind : a 6, 196. 5 234.8 6, 2 155. 6 
Iowa __-- ned 2, 201.8 64.7 2, 3 | 56. 2 
Kans 303. 4 | —1, 749.1 2, s Lai 44.7 
Ky 2, 150.0 68.8 2, 251. 2 8.7 42.5 
La : 2,852.3 94.7 3,091.7 .7 77.0 
Maine 2, 146.5 42.6 1, 660. 2 Pe 21.4 
Md. (including Dist. of Col.) 5, 828. 7 180. 7 5, 664.4 3.7 | 145.7 
Mass 13, 007.3 100. 3 13, 763. 5 4 580. 1 
Mich_-- . 27, 581.1 26, 313. 6 1, 267.6 29, 276. 4 3 1, 639. 1 
Minn.-.-- 4,690. 2 4, 522.4 167.8 4, 774.1 2 162. 0 
Miss 807.9 773.3 34.6 835.7 30.5 
Mo. (2 districts) - 7,692. 2 7, 360. 3 331.9 | 8, 108.7 3.3 | 302. 3 
Mont L 390. 7 376.7 14.0 | 397.4 9. 8.2 
Nebr --- - 1,490. 5 1, 446.0 44.5 1,511.4 7 50.7 
Nev 195, 9 192.9 3.0 171.3 170.0 1.3 
N. H 781.6 754.1 27. 5 776.0 757.4 18.6 
N. J. (2 districts) 13, 390. 2 12, 849.5 | 540. 7 13, 977. 2 13, 309.8 | 667. 4 
N. Mex--. 249. 2 239, 2 10.1 274.0 267.8 | 6.2 
N. Y. (6 districts) 3 66, 920. 3 63, 215. 4 3, 704.9 70, 8 3, 785. 7 
N.C 4, 267.0 4, 145.9 121.1 4, 358. 3 113.6 
N. Dak : 190. 4 182.6 7.9 211.0 | 2.8 
Ohio (4 districts) : 24, 343. 2 23, 410.3 932.9 | 24,634.3 896. 4 
Okla 2, 568.7 2, 402. 5 166. 3 2,491.1 97.4 
Oreg : 3, 424.6 3, 371.3 53.3 | 3,378.2 70. 2 
Pa. %3 districts)_ 34, 506. 9 32, 688. 2 1,818.6 | 36, 5 3 | |} 1,977.3 
R.I 2 B. E 2, 419.0 17.5 | oo 3.8 28.7 
s.C 1 1, 549.0 | 48. 2 | 1,6 8 35.8 
S. Dak 252.0 5.3 3.3 | 1.4 
Tenn = 2, 2, 630.4 | 75.2} 3,218.5| 3,151.1 | 67.4 
Tex. (2 districts) — lee & 7,475. 5 | 203.0 | 8, 225.2 8, 029.8 | 195. 4 
Utah 758.3 | 20.3 | 38.2 727.6 | 10.6 
Me } 467.6 | 19.2 | 459.1 | 448. 3 | 10.8 
| 3, ¢ 3, 381.3 182.8 | 3, 532.5 3, 385. 4 | 147. 1 
W fash. (including Alaska) i 5, 5, 772.7 173.9 6, 307.0 | 6, 116. 2 | 190.8 
Ja | 2s 2, 148.7 106.7 2, 460. 2 | 2, 406. 7 53.5 
Ww is a 6, 6, 241.3 | 200.2 | 7,107.4 | 6,907.1 | 200. 3 
8 a ence Ae s | 366. 2 g 8.8 244. 2 | 236. 2 | 8.0 








1 Data are based on warrants covered by the 
Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treas- 
ury Department and therefore differ slightly from 
tax receipts in tables 5 and 6, which are based on 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. Amounts 
listed in this table represent collections made in in- 
ternal revenue collection districts in the respective 
States and covered into Treasury. The amount re- 








ceived by a particular district does not necessarily 
represent taxes paid with respect to employment 
within the State in which that district is hosted. 

2 See table 6, footnote 1. 

3 See table 6, footnote 4. 

Source: Treasury Department, Office of the Com- 
missioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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whole decreased only slightly, al- 
though production of certain indi- 
vidual items rose. 

Output of textile and leather prod- 
ucts continued to rise, and shoe pro- 
duction reached the highest rate since 
the spring of 1942. Adjusted indexes 
show manufactured-food production 
at about the level of the preceding 
month. Department-store sales in- 


creased seasonally and were 14 per- 
cent higher than in September 1943. 


Status of Trust Accounts 


Contributions appropriated to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund totaled $3.8 million in September, 
raising total appropriations for the 
quarter to $348.8 million, or 5 percent 
above the total for the third quarter 


of 1943. September benefit payments 
(checks cashed) of $18.4 million, the 
largest amount for any month since 
the program began, were 2 percent 
more than in the preceding month and 
29 percent more than in September 
1943. As is usual in the third month 
of each quarter, the total assets of 
the fund declined slightly and were 
$5,738.5 million at the end of Septem- 


Table 5.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-44 


{In millions] 


General and special accounts 


Public debt 


Receipts of Federal Govern- Expenditures 


Se Sr VS 


XUM 

















ment of Federal Government | 
Under the pn ” 
Social Security | Retirement 4 
Act Board i. - Old- 
| = " = Excess bare “| ’ age 
boat Rail- : receipts pone Change and Unem-, Rail- 
Period road Net | (+) or receipts) 12 gen- survi- ploy- | road All 
_ ratire- appro- expend- Ly on eral Total | .YOrs ment | retire-| other 
| Soc ial ment pria- oe itures expend- , fund insur- | trust | ment 
Total! S€CU- | “and All | potay1| .A4d- tions Trans-| All (-) rae balance ance | fund ac- | 
| rity | onem- other Minis- | and ,q- | fers to) other as) trust count | 
taxes? ploy- | trative | trans- | 1 inis. rail- fund 
ment | expen- | fers to | trative! Toad } 
taxes3 ses and | old-age | oy pon.) retire- | } 
| Po grants |and sur- pi ment 
| to | vivors ' ac- | 
| States 5| insur- count | 
| | | } ance | | 
| | trust | | 
| | fund 
Fiseal year: | | | 
1996-37......... $5, 294 $252; (7) $5, 042! $8, 442 $183 $265 RE $7, 993, —$3, 149, +$374. —$128) $36,425) $267 $312!_-___-- $35, 846 
1937-38. __ 6, 242 604 $150' 5,488) 7,626 291 387 3 $146 6,799) —1, 384 +306 —338) 37,165 662 872 $66) 35, 565 
oe, 5, 668 631 109; 4,928) 9,210 342 503 3 107| 8,255) —3; 542 +80 +622 40,440) 1,177 1, 267 67| 37,929 
1939-40... _. ‘ 5, 712 126} 5,087) 9, 537 379 539 8 121; 8,490) —3,612 +137 —947| 42,968) 1,738 1,710 79| 39,441 
194C-41_...... ‘ 8, 788 144| 7,337) 13, 372 447 661 7 124| 12,133) —5, 103 —148 +742; 48,961) 2,381 2,273 74| 44, 233 
1941-42. ........ 13, 6 1,016 178) 12,474) 33, 265 501 869 10 141! 31, 744/—19, 598, —3, 506 +358) 72,422) 3,202: 3, 139 92) 65, 989 
1942-43_........ 23, 38! 1, 289 219} 21,877) 79, 282 504 1, 163 8 215, 77, 452' —55, 897, —1,861' +6,515 136,696) 4,237 4, 367 178} 127,914 
1943-44. ........ 45,408} 1,472 279| 43, 657) 95, 003 519 1, 260 6 263) 92,955, —49, 595) —4,051 +10, 662 201,003 5,409, 5,870 319) 189, 405 
3 months ended: | | | | 
September 1942 4, 118 277 51! 3,790) 16, 564 141 258 2 113, 16,050 —12, 446 —304 +1,311) 86,483) 3,415 3,359 172 79, 536 
September 1943 10, 500 346 65, 10,089) 22, 589 143 325 1 161) 21, 959) —12, 089 —914 +8,651 158,349! 4,499 4,740 310; 148, 800 
September 1944... 10, 998) 364 76) 10,558} 24, 500 124 342 1 205| 23, 828) —13, 502 —41 —5,051) 209,496 5,677 6, 245 490, 197, 084 
1943 | | | 
| | 
September 4 49 5,395) 7, 535 32] (7 (7 7, 503, —2, 087 —410 - 158, 349| 4,499, 4,740 310 148, 800 
October ----- ‘ 45 1) 2,023) 7,495 57 39—C(? 34, 7,365 —5, 426 — 132 165,047, 4,499 4, 768 332) 155, 448 
November 284 8 2,078 8,110 40 271, (7) 7, —5, 740 +290 166,158 4,499 5,056 321, 156, 282 
December----- 5 56| 5,676) 7,453 24 l 1 % —1, 716 — 667 165,877, 4,779) 5,095 310) 155, 693 
| 
1044 | 
' 
January 48 1| 2,730) 7,602 58 32 34 170,659 4,768 5,166 333) 160, 392 
February ---- 369 4; 2,381) 8,112 33 250 7) 183,107; 4,868 5,427 322, 172, 490 
March 8 61, 6,507 8, 528 35 2 () 184,715 5,012 5, 466 311, 173,926 
April 38 (7) 3,081) 7,890 53 32, (*) 34 184, 967; 5,012 5,494 334 174, 127 
May... 324 14, 2,918) 8, 598 44 306? 186,366 5,012 5,774 322, 175, 258 
June 6 68) 6,175) 8, 627 32 2 ¢ 201,003. 5,409) 5,870 319, 189, 405 
July. 55 1} 2,156) 8,159 53 40 ] 205 208, 57: 397, 5,913 513) 196, 751 
August ie 305 14| 2,540 8,410 39 291 209,802 5,397 6,211 502, 197, 692 
September... ___- 7, 931 34 l | 209,496 5,677 6,245 490, 197, 084 





4 60' 5,863 





1 Beginning July 1940, Treasury reports of net receipts and expenditures of gen- 
eral and special accounts exclude appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance 


trust fund minus reimbursements to Treasury for administrative expenses; such 
net appropriations are included in this table for comparison with previous periods 
2 Represents collections under Federal Insurance Contributions Act and Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. 
3 Represents total collections under Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent of col- 
lections under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 6, footnote 5). 
‘ Checks cashed and returned to Treasury. Excludes public-debt retirement. 
5 Includes administrative expenses under Wagner-Peyser Act for employment 
service administration, July 1940-December 1941, but excludes grants to States 
under that act; the latter are included in “‘all other.”” From Jan. 1 through Nov 
30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of employment services in 
the States. Excludes administrative expenses incurred by Treasury prior to 
July 1940 in administration of title II of Social Security Act and Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act. Also excludes funds for disease and sanitation investi- 
gations of Public Health Service. For fiscal year 1943-44 includes expenditures 








from $4,095,411 transferred to Social Security Board from War Manpower Com- 
mission for employment office facilities and services. 

Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight of 
gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than retire- 
ment of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

7 Less than $500,000. 

* Excludes Social Security Board administrative expenses for August. Be- 
cause of unavoidable circumstances affecting Treasury bookkeeping operations, 
August administrative expenditures were not drawn against Social Security Board 
appropriation accounts but against another account; the August figure in Daily 
Statement of the U. S. Treasury, therefore, includes none of expenditures actually 
made during month, but represents an advance from another account. Neces- 
sary adjustments are reflected in the September figure. 

® Includes’ Social Security Board administrative expenses for August. 
footnote 8. 

Source: Daily Statement ofthe U. S. Treasury. 


See 
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ber but were 26 percent above assets 
on September 30, 1943. 

New investments acquired in Sep- 
tember by the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund, purchased out of 
unexpended balances accumulated 
during the quarter, consisted of $280 
million of 1%-percent special certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, maturing on 
June 30, 1945. No securities were re- 
deemed. The total investment hold- 
ings showed a net increase of only 
$279,964,120, however, because $35,880 
of accrued interest was transferred to 
the fund account from investments; 
this amount became payable in Sep- 
tember on 2%4-percent Treasury 


chased after their date of issue at a 
price which included accrued interest. 
Total interest receipts during Septem- 
ber amounted to $3.7 million. At the 
end of the month, the fund invest- 
ments bore an average rate of interest 
of 2.179 percent, as compared with 
2.243 percent a year earlier. 
Reimbursements of $7.3 million from 
the fund to the Treasury for adminis- 
trative expenses for the quarter were 
paid out of the disbursing officer’s ac- 
count during September, although the 
reimbursements have been noted as 
monthly transactions in the fund ac- 
count of the Daily Treasury State- 
ment, in order to balance current ex- 


Assets of the railroad retirement ac- 
count at the beginning of September 
were $619 million (table 10). Interest 
for the month added $76,000, and 
benefit payments of $11.9 million re- 
duced the total at the end of Septem- 
ber to $607 million. This total in- 
cludes $104 million remaining from the 
1944-45 appropriation, the approxi- 
mate amount required to meet benefit 
payments in the remaining 9 months 
of the year. Of the assets on Septem- 
ber 30, $491 million was invested in 3- 
percent Treasury notes. 

In the unemployment trust fund, 
September deposits by States totaled 





bonds, 1965-70 series, originally pur- penditures. 


Table 6.—Social insurance taxes under selected programs, by 
specified period, 1936-44 


{In thousands] 





Old-age and survivors}  tnemployment insurance 





insurance 
. Railroad 
Period Taxes on State 
Federal | ‘carriers unem- | Federal | unem- 


insurance 


conten: 1 ce their | ployment }|_ Unem- ployment 





Fi 1 entli 
tions! | employ- | contribu: |P'ssres% | contribu: 
‘ tions 5 
Cumulative through 
September 1944. -._/$6, 201, 440 |$1, 236,027 |$7, 583,969 |¢$927,479 | $460, 555 

Fiscal year: 

194, 346 345 (7) >, _ oe 

514, 406 150, 132 

530, 358 109, 257 

604, 694 120, 967 

690, 555 136, 942 


895,619 | 170,012 
1,130,495 | 208, 795 
1,292,122 | 267,065 1358 2 272 


264, 492 48,924 
333, 227 62, 321 
348, 845 72, 513 





179, 909 


3 months ended: 
September 1942____- 
September 1943____- 
September 1944___- 


275, 954 12,177 24, 135 
351, 379 12, 341 26, 249 
337, 183 15, 342 34, 260 


























1943 | 
September ----..-.-- 3,018 | 46, 175 4,799 1, 063 24, 863 
oe ae 41, 542 | 1,091 134, 899 3,031 1, 353 
November. _..__.---- 273, 587 8, 206 196, 735 10, 478 1, 523 
December._-..------- 3, 671 | 52,914 9, 273 1, 145 27,069 

| 

1944 

se eee 33, 849 | 1,231 | 128,789 14, 222 211 
February__._.---__-- 252, 219 | 4,055 | 175,358 | 116,529 750 
“ es | 4,404) 58,581 | 11,385 | 3, 559 28, 479 
ae 35, 136 | 354 | 150,189 | 3, 265 78 
a 309, 381 | 13, 434 | 175, 229 | 14, 250 975 
ee ee 5, 107 64, 877 | 20, 037 | 1,089 34, 832 
Ne ee ee 51,7 1,395 | 172,482 | 2,948 | 57 
August........._- | 3, 27 14, 182 160,332 | 11,727 | 1,099 
September é 56, 936 4, 369 | 666 33, 105 





1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and employees. 

2 Federal tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, payable by carriers and employees. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employ- 
ers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing accounts. 
Data include contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to 
July 1, 1939. Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 30, 1944. 

4 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. Amounts paid into 
State unemployment funds not included. 

fax effective July 1, 1939, payable by employers only. Amounts differ 
from figures in table 5, which represent only the 10 percent deposited in general 
and special accounts of Treasury. 

6 Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not collect 


taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Federal 
Government. 


7 Not available. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





$6.9 million. Total deposits during the 
quarter were $342.3 million, 3 percent 


Table 7.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for ad- 
ministrative expenses and grants to States under the: Social 
Security Act, by specified period, 1943-45! 


[In thousands] 
























































Fiscal year 1943-44 | Fiscal year 1944-45 
Expend- Expend- 
Item Appro- | itures | Appro- | ‘ itures 
pria- through pria- through 
tions? | Septem-| tions? | Septem- 
ber 3 ber 3 
REPEL ahinnn<cndche maietetemuce $498, 091 | $143, 126 | $480, 607 $123, 990 
Administrative expenses. ___--_.-- 26, 118 | 8, 095 25, 807 6, 706 
Federal Security Agency, Social } 
Security Board 4 25, 451 | 6, 150 25, 221 4, 763 
Department of Labor, Children’s | 
WE ictanbsbsseacebnt 417 | 108 421 103 
Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census- -----_----- 250 71 165 30 
Department of the Treasury 4__- (8) nad 1, 767 (8) 1, 810 
Grants to States. .........- iba | 471,973 | 135,031 | 454,800 | 117, 284 
Federal Security Agency--._-___- 460, 773 132, 125 443, 600 | 115, 394 
Social Security Board_--__- 25 449,773 | 128,810 | 432,600 112,021 
Old-age assistance._____ 336, 350 99, 214 | 85, 283 
Aid to dependent children _- 65, 000 16, 344 |? 403, 600 14, 106 
Aid to the blind_-.._____- 9,000 2,625 | 2,647 
Unemployment ee 
tion administration _____ 7 39, 423 10,627 29, 000 9, 986 
Public Health Service: 
Public health work_____-- 11,000 3, 315 11,000 3, 372 
Department of Labor, Children’s 
EE Ree Se 11, 200 2, 906 11, 200 1,890 
Maternal and child health serv- | 
ay ee 5, 820 | 1, 659 | 5, 820 959 
Services for crippled children 3, 870 910 | 3, 870 589 
Child welfare services ._ os 1, 510 337 | 1, 510 342 
| 








1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security 
Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
purposes. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 
Includes, for 1943-44, transfer of $4,095,411 from War Manpower Commission 
for employment office facilities and services. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. Includes expenditures 
from reappropriated balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

4 Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II of the 
act, reimbursed to general fund of Treasury. 

5 Represents amounts expendea by Treasury in administration of title II of 
Social Security Act and Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed to 
general fund of Treasury. 

6 Not available. 

7 Includes $4,095,411 transferred from WMC for employment office facilities 


and services—$2,150,000 transferred on Nov. 5, 1943, and $1,945,411 transferred 
on Apr. 15, 1944. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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less than those in the corresponding 
quarter of 1943. Withdrawals by 
States for benefit payments were be- 
low those in any other month of 1944 
except July. 

Aggregate State balances in the un- 
employment trust fund rose during 
September, even though the bulk of 
the deposits is received during the 


second month of each quarter. State 
balances during the quarter rose in all 
States. 

The unemployment trust fund ac- 
quired $34 million of new 1%-percent 
special certificates of indebtedness 
during September, raising its total in- 
vestments to $6,245 million. The aver- 
age rate of interest remained at 1.901 


percent, as compared with 1.890 per- 
cent at the end of September 1943. 

The computed average rate of in- 
terest on the interest-bearing public 
debt rose to 1.937 percent during the 
month. Any special obligations is- 
sued to either of the funds in October 
will continue to bear an interest rate 
of 1% percent. 


Table 8.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through September of 
fiscal years 1943-44 and 1944-45 


{In thousands] 




































































Fiscal year 1944-45 through September 
Federal Security Agency | Department of Labor 
| Fiscal year | | 
1943-44 | Public 
Stat through | Social Security Board Health Children’s Bureau 
° September,! otal | Service 
total | rants | = 
grants 8 | - : 
Jnemploy- 3 | 
Old-age Aid to Aidto | ™mentcom-| Public pe per —— | Child 
uate dependent | tne bling | Pensation | health health aipphea | welfare 
children = work services children a rs 

Total, all participating States_._| $142, 558.0 | $120,741.2 | $88,646.4 | $13, 958.0 $2, 695. 5 $9, 952. 1 $3, 372. 4 $1, 070. 4 $664. 6 | $381.9 
IS oat Sat ee ecabtas gnoneaee 1,077.7 1, 204. 5 723.7 178.7 18.4 100.7 99. 1 50.5 21.2 12.1 
EY Mi rcs Pace ane aaecaawmece 125.9 110. 2 62.8 () (4) 20.1 10.3 8.7 5.3 3.0 
(RAREST a ieee ieee ae 1,015.0 793. 6 580. 3 89.0 29. 5 39.7 20.9 17.6 4.7 11.9 
PO ae 1, 188.6 1, 169.6 770. 4 199. 1 36. 2 92.0 44.8 10.9 7.9 8.3 
io eo Se od 13, 625. 5 11, 495. 3 9, 585. 3 420.0 358. 0 834.3 179.9 45.1 62.0 10.6 
re c= ce at See oe 2, 753. 0 , 645. 5 2, 339. 2 203.9 30.4 42.0 25.7 @) (2) 4.2 
0 ene ae 1, 083.7 977.8 666. 4 80.7 6.0 162. 5 32.3 14.3 10.0 5.5 
1) SS a 127.7 117.0 34.8 16.9 () 38.6 10. 2 77 2.8 5.9 
District of Columbia ---............-- 415.9 332.5 134. 2 31.2 17.2 81.7 23.0 23.5 18.9 2.8 
UME ei cite costa dankaseaannunes 1, 848. 7 2,111.3 1, 518.5 272.9 96.3 115.1 71.5 27.3 (2) 9.8 
tot Oo os A Sian ea ee 2, 034. 7 1, 748.9 1, 200. 5 161.5 48.4 171.5 138.0 () 16.3 12.6 
| Ge ee 160.7 155.8 51.5 36.6 2.9 29. 2 25. 1 (2) 7.0 3.5 
| ESRI ea 806. 2 684.7 508. 2 79.5 11.7 37.5 23.0 17.7 5.0 1.9 
MES saree aces congue ass 10, 964. 1 7, 228.3 5, 199.7 802. 1 251.7 745.7 179.0 43.2 (2) 6.9 
NG tnd c aut scs ananecuaes 3, 960. 3 3, 028.8 2, 216. 6 343.7 114.4 255. 8 66.3 12.4 16.2 3.4 
| - Es 3, 097. 4 2, 354.0 2, 029. 7 97.5 58.9 67.4 43.0 15.5 31.8 10.2 
(0 eae — 2, 084. 1 1, 604. 2 1, 196. 6 161.8 55.8 86. 4 63.7 20.2 18.4 1.4 
ee aon 1, 365.9 1, 775. 1 1, 245. 0 177.6 38.5 114.5 123.0 46.0 18, 2 12.2 
EAE = 2, 575. 1 2, 804. 8 1, 691. 6 798.9 82.1 131.0 75.1 17.9 5.0 3.2 
i REARS re eee ee: 1,021.6 835. 2 632. 1 49, 2 36.0 62.3 27.5 17.1 4.8 6.3 
j 0 ESSER es Rare 1,096. 8 944.5 520. 4 177.8 23.9 138.0 43.6 31.7 (2) 9.2 
Massachusetts__.- -..- a 6, 557.9 5, 150. 4 4, 084. 3 398. 0 54.6 492.5 82.7 18.8 15.6 3.9 
= 7,141.0 5, 336. 3 3, 832. 1 766. 5 65. 7 517.3 82. 2 60. 4 (2) 12.0 
Minnesota...........-.- 113.4 4,071.0 3, 313.7 392. 6 65.7 187.5 57.9 20. 5 30.0 3.0 
oe Rcwamgucimamae 900.8 1,042.1 653. 1 109. 4 40.0 71.0 97.3 39.8 19.6 11.9 
a A 4, 589.5 3, 679. 5 589.8 (1) 236.8 57.1 (2) 16.1 10.2 
Montana............. 4 890.7 719. 2 74.3 20.9 39. 6 13.0 a7 8.5 3.4 
NGDESEEM......%2...... 1, 270.3 1,019.1 131.8 19.9 44.0 31.2 8.4 10. 4 5.5 
| 176.8 119.1 (4) (‘) 31.1 10.2 10.0 9 5.4 
New Hampshire 332.3 195. 6 37.4 8.9 53.6 19.4 8.7 4.8 4.0 
New Jersey 2,081.7 1, 229.8 237.6 36.7 481.7 55.3 26.8 8.4 5.4 
New Mexico-_--.---- 504. 9 259.1 132.8 14.4 35. 2 24.2 28.1 7.4 3.6 
New York..___..- 8, 295. 1 5, 142.5 1, 337. 1 197.0 1,417.2 188. 6 (2) (2) 12.7 
North Carolina 552. 1, 241.0 572.8 | 247.5 78.6 152.7 116. 2 45.6 24.9 2.6 
North Dakota------ 4 584.8 409.3 103.0 oe 22.4 29. 4 (2) 9.1 3.8 
_ SSeS 6, 633.8 5, 270.9 } 474.0 140. 2 635. 2 67.7 36.3 (2) 9.6 
Oklahoma._.....- 4, 262. 6 3, 232. 2 735. 6 92.1 | 90.1 42.8 26.7 33.7 9.5 
as 1, 351.6 1, 079.6 74.5 21.3 116. 4 33.8 11.3 10.2 4.6 
Pennsylvania____- 5, 808. 5 | 3, 647.7 1, 386.0 —12.6 | 644.5 124.1 (2) (2) 18.9 
| aaa 7 - | | SE Eee ee Ricumacaeaad 184.0 50.0 19.4 8.3 

j | 
| ee ee 605. 6 705. 1 511.0 | 44.3 5.5 | 88. 4 15.3 17.0 17.7 5.9 
ee ee 1,012.9 843.3 459.9 125. 6 27.5 | 73.4 92.6 41.8 13.5 9.0 
aaa 731.0 630.0 | 479.3 74.9 6.5 | 21.3 19.6 13.6 11.3 3.4 
ES eae, 2, 346.3 1,910.7 | 999. 6 567.8 49.1 | 142.6 118. 6 | 9.4 13.4 10.2 
ME wicctigcted Sst abba acicaididininisemsmahaien 9, 151.6 8, 945.7 | 7, 660. 2 | 442.5 259.3 | 76. 7 224.3 65.5 (?) 17.2 
(7 See eee ae 1, 450.9 921.3 | 714.6 113.6 | 7.9 | 49.9 17.7 | a 17.5 (*) 
| RE 343. 2 263. 6 | 161.6 26. 4 8.9 35.5 10.6 | 9.4 3.5 272 
| SEFC ASRRRERS a ree 829.1 734.1 | 71.5 | 145.3 27.3 150.5 55.8 | 31.2 31.3 21.3 
| +S eae 5, 046. 4 4,173.1 | 3, 629.3 190. 3 42.1 | 190.0 47.4 | 17.1 52.4 4.5 
sa. See 860.6 1, 034. 2 | 487.4 | 328.3 25.0 | 110.6 60.7 (2) | 14.7 7.4 
. 2, SSS ae, Sos 2, 669. 7 2, 342, 2 1, 744. 5 | 75.6 | 62. 2 | 156. 1 07.7 27.6 | 10. 0 8.6 
WO oo Si cwncwids ane to eanck 318.6 231. 2 160. 4 | 7.2 | 6.7 | 22. 2 | 9.9 7.1 | 4.6 3.1 
! | | 








1 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 
? Plan approved by the Children’s Bureau, but no checks issued as yet by the 
Treasury. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Department, Office of 
the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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Table 9.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-44 


{In thousands] 


Receipts Expenditures 





Period Transfers and| Reimburse- Net total Cash with 


Credit of 


Cumulative through September 1944 






| 
appropria- Interest Benefit re nt for a of { 8. = fund account Total - - 
tions to received 2 payments 3 adminis- rovernment | officer at end of at end o 
trust fund 1 r ; trative securities at end of outa 6 | period 
; expenses acquired 4 period I | 








$6, 060, 222 $408, 377 $596, 801 $133, 306 $5, 676, 834 $26, 898 $34, 760 $5, 738, 492 
Fiscal year: 
1936-37 265, 000 2, 262 27 267, 100 73 62 267, 235 
1937-38 387, 000 15, 412 5, 404 395, 200 1, 931 113, 012 777, 243 
1 39 503, 000 26, 951 13, 892 514, 900 3, 036 66 1, 180, 302 
1939-40 550, 000 42, 489 15, 805 , 288 560, 900 6, O98 500 1, 744, 698 
1940-41 688, 141 55, 958 2 5, 840 642, 500 10, 778 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
1941-42 895, 619 71, 007 766 821, 034 20, 384 5, 176 3, 227, 194 
1942-43 1, 130, 495 87, 403 , 492 1, 035, 200 24, 495 6, 966 4, 268, 296 
1943-44. _______ 1, 292, 122 103, 177 2, 607 1, 172, 036 21, 384 16, 136 | 5, 446, 391 
3 months ended: | 
September 1942 264, 492 786 33, 771 6, 785 31, 463 5, 358 
September 1943 ; . 562 41, 936 8, 468 24, 468 28, 328 
September 1944 3, 718 | 53, 150 7,312 26, 898 34, 760 
1943 | 
September 554 2, 823 275, 051 28, 328 
October me 2, 619 51, 260 
November a ae 2, 619 % 306, 237 
December 2, 122 2, 619 279, 949 12, 527 
1944 
January 33, 849 110 15, 275 2, 002 —11, 000 38, 490 4, 837, 140 
February 252, 219 sae 15, 693 2, 002 100, 036 172, 679 5, 071, 663 
March_. 4, 404 554 16, 615 2, 002 144, 000 17, 655 5, 058, 004 
April nt : 35, 136 |_- py a 16, 494 3, 424 37, 374 5, 073, 221 
May.__-- ¥ ei re 17, 126 3, 424 : 327, 343 , 362, 051 
June 5, 107 99, 828 17,171 3, 424 397, 000 16, 136 5, 446, 391 
July 51, 751 4 16, 630 2, 437 —12, 000 ) 
August 293, 279 se Be 18, 118 2, 437 ; 
September 3, 814 3,714 18, 402 2, 437 279, 964 











1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act 

2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption 


’ Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
‘ Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed; includes accrued interest 
' Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 10.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified peried, 1938-44 


{In thousands] 
























Receipts | Assets at end of period 
= ee, (eee P — = _ < 
bees from appro- Benefit | ss | | | 
pone | Amount ap- | Interest | | priation to | payments! “aon . To credit | To credit | 
pom roe | Eopiiaiabed Total trust fund ame of appro- ofdisburs-| Total 
| | notes priation ? | ing officer | 
Cumulative through September 1944 3 $1, 425, 688 $27,327 | $1, 453, 015 $1, 321, 688 $845, 773 $490, 500 $104, 158 $12, 583 $607, 242 
Fiscal year: 
Through June 1938 146, 500 1,411 147, 911 146, 406 79, 849 66, 200 234 1, 628 | 68, 062 
1938-39 __ 118, 250 2, 202 120, 452 107, 694 105, 774 67, 200 13, 206 2, 334 | 82, 740 
1939-40 120, 150 2, 283 122, 433 120, 650 113, 099 79, 400 10, 847 1, 826 92, 073 
1940-41 113, 600 2, 5e 116, 134 124, 350 121, 174 74, 000 2, 503 | 10, 530 | 87,033 
1941-42 140, 850 3, 143, 993 140, 850 126, 244 91, 500 | 1, 597 | 11, 686 104, 782 
1942-43 214, 801 | 5, 777 220, 578 214, 801 130, 465 178, 000 | 4, 120 | 12, 776 194, 896 
1943-44 : 262, 720 | 9, 837 272, 557 262, 720 134, 416 318, 500 | 1, 147 | 13, 390 | 333, 037 
1944-45 (through September) 308, 817 | 141 308, 958 204, 817 34, 753 490, 500 104, 158 12, 583 | 607, 242 
| | | 
1943 | | | 
September 74 74 11, O88 310, 000 102, 076 | 12, 427 | 
October 101 101 33, 500 11, 283 332, 000 68, 608 12,713 | 
November 129 129 11, 144 000 68, 12, 672 | 
December | 156 156 11, 096 000 68, 12, 693 | 
} | | 
1944 | 
A Se ee ee! Cee nee 184 184 34, 000 11, 214 333, 000 | 34, 700 | 12, 636 | 
February a 211 211 11, 147 322, 000 34, 722 12, 678 
March 238 238 11, 403 000 34, 748 12, 486 
April ; 290 290 34, 500 11, 267 500 | 341 13, 417 
May ‘aie 293 293 11, 459 50( 338 13, 254 
June es 8, 105 8, 105 |_- 11, 161 . 500 1, 147 13, 390 
July 308, 817 16 308, 833 | 204, 817 10, 664 512, 500 104, 98) 13, 724 | 
ES 8 SRS OP i PE ees Oe 48 48 12, 219 501, 500 105, 101 12, 434 
September 76 76 11, 870 490, 500 104, 158 12, 583 | 





1 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
2 Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including net 


credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. 


¢ 


> Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- 





service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad workers 
prior to 1937. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 11.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-44 ' 


{In thousands] 


Net total of Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
Total as- | Treasury pended | 
Period sets at end | certificates | balance at . 
: rs 3alance senef alane 
of period | and bonds end of Deposits Interest With- z — Deposits Interest | = ar ut . — 
ired 2 ri . -redite aurale C SITS enna ay- , 
acquired period credited | drawals period credited fag period 3 4 


Cumulative through September 
1944... rae 
Fiscal year: 
1936-37 


$6 


, 248, 160 | $6, 245, 000 $3, 160 | $7,626,614 | $354, 342 





$5, 709, 979 | $414, 513 





$43, 922 $538, 180 
312, ¢ 


Das 









386 94 291, 703 

















1, 000 312, 389 nel 
1937-38 : , 705 747, 660 190, 975 = 
1938-39 = 1, 23 395, 000 811, 251 441, 795 : s 
1929-40 1, 443, 000 859, 864 A484, 764 31, 699 
1940-41 2, 283, 658 563, 000 892, 023 537, 34: 189, 921 
1941-42 3, 150, 103 866, 000 1, 095, 991 18, 266, 448 
1942-43 _ 4, 372, 460 1, 228, 000 1, 217, 686 174, 334 > 92, 369, 890 
1943-44. ___- 5, 878, 778 1, 503, 000 1, 349, 307 60, 000 5, 380, 403 109, 375 8, 001 498, 375 
3 months ended: | 
September 1942. __ 3. 370, 417 220, 159 46 &3, 366 3, 076, 843 21, 721 10 579 293, 572 
September 1943 i 4, 746, 325 373, 000 li 4, 341, 249 23, 624 137 405, 077 
September 1944 6, 248, 160 375, 000 12, 697 5, 709, 979 30, 835 89 538, 180 
1943 
{ September Y 4, 32, 000 6, 325 40 405, 077 
October ee ‘ 4, 28, 000 11, 705 39 406, 255 
) November-- 5, 288, 000 10, 953 | 42 407, 585 
1 December 2 5, 39, 000 51, 745 41,101 | 3, 722 37 435, 632 
: | 
1944 } 
January 71, 000 787 } 5, 262 1, 741, 639 197 ’ 56 435, 773 
February 261, 000 263, 181 =i 6, 112 +, 998, 707 674 74 436, 373 
) March 39, 000 17, 603 set 6, 916 5, 009, 396 25, 631 7 73 461, 931 
3 April 28, 000 43,714 } ) 5, 046, 543 71 | ‘ 67 461, 935 
{ May 280, 000 , 5, 318, 010 877 | 40 | 462, 772 
June 96, 000 20, 431 47, 425 5, 380, 403 31, 349 4, 279 25 | 498, 375 
1 July 43, 000 0, 628 $3,931 | 5,427,100 56 24 | 498, 518 
1 Auvust........ i ‘ 298, 000 2 j | 4,550 | 5, 707,316 984 17 508, 433 
" September. ___....__- 3 J 6, 248, 160 34, 000 6, 878 | $4,216 | 5,709,979 | 29,795 | 48 538, 180 
> | | | 
. Te ae eS See ee lala Z a Se ee iat = = . ‘ 
Z ! Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unemploy- 2 Includes accrued interest 
ment insurance, in which are held moneys deposited by Railroad Retirement Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
3oard and from which Setretary of the Treasury makes benefit payments as certi 1ccount amounting to $106,013,000 of which $111,000 was transferred from Ken- 
fied by the Railroad Retirement Board. Contains also separate account for each tucky account in July 1944 and $1,000 in September 1944. 
State agency, in which are held all moneys deposited from State unemployment ‘Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit fund amounting to $38,030,880. 
payments. Totals and balances derived from unroundcd figures, therefore, may -_ “ — 
differ slightly from sums of rounded figures Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
12 
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Social Security 





Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security’ 


Social Security Board 


Bronson, DorrRaNce C. Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance; 1943-44 Cost 
Studies. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1944. 38 pp. (Social 
Security Board, Office of the Ac- 
tuary, Actuarial Studies Nos. 19, 19 
(a), 19 (b).) 

Tables, charts, and text presenting 
basic actuarial material on the poten- 
tial costs of the present old-age and 
survivors insurance program and of 
disability insurance. Study No. 19 
summarizes costs, benefits, and bene- 
ficiaries when a uniform wage level is 
assumed; No. 19 (a) shows the re- 
sults if an increasing wage of 1 per- 
cent per year is assumed; No. 19 (b) 
“explores the potential costs of ‘in- 
validity’ or serious long-term disabil- 
ity benefits incorporated into the 
structure of OASI.” Limited free dis- 
tribution; apply to the Office of the 
Actuary, Social Security Board, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Kiem, MarGARET C. Prepayment Med- 
ical Care Organizations. 2d edi- 
tion, June 1944. Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1944. 130 pp. 
(Social Security Board, Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, Bureau 
Memorandum No. 55.) 30 cents. 
This edition includes a statistical 

summary which shows by State the 
numbers of persons eligible under the 
214 medical care plans, the numbers 
of physicians and registered graduate 
nurses in the organizations, and the 
numbers of members eligible for dif- 
ferent types of care. The body of the 
study is a presentation by State of 
the organizations providing medical 
services on a prepayment basis. It 
gives benefits, charges, eligibility, 
services provided, personnel (physi- 
cians, dentists, nurses) , membership, 
and other data on each plan. 


U.S. Laws. Compilation of the Social 
Security Laws, Including the Social 
Security Act, as Amended, and Re- 
lated Enactments Through July 1, 
1944. Compiled by the Social Se- 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to 
the reader, but any orders must be di- 
rected to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Board or the 
Federal Security Agency. Federal publi- 
cations for which prices are listed should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Govt. Print. Off., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


curity Board. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1944. 93 pp. 15 
cents. 

U. S. Soctat Security Boarp. Bureau 
OF OLD-AGE AND Survivors INsur- 
ANCE. The _ Establishment and 
Maintenance of Wage Records. 
Prepared by Accounting Operations 
Division. Baltimore, no date. 90 
pp. Processed. 

A full description—with illustra- 
tions, specimen forms, and charts 
showing flow of operations—of how 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
records are set up and maintained. 


U.S. SocraL Security Boarp. BurEAvU 
OF PuBLIC ASSISTANCE. Illustrations 
From State Public Assistance Agen- 
cies: Current Practices in Staff 
Training ; I—Selected Materials De- 
veloped and Used by Two State 
Public Welfare Agencies in Orien- 
tation of Visitors. Prepared by the 
Technical Training Service. Wash- 
ington, July 1944. 77 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

The first in a new series whereby the 
Bureau of Public Assistance “is acting 
as a Clearing house to facilitate the 
sharing of State experience” by mak- 
ing available to State agencies cer- 
tain working materials on methods 
that have been tried and found useful. 

Limited free distribution; apply to 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Board, Washington 25, D. C. 


U.S. Socrat Security Boarp. BurEAvU 
OF PusBiic ASSISTANCE. Illustrations 
From State Public Assistance Agen- 
cies: Current Practices in Staff 
Training; II—An _ Institute for 
County Executive Directors as a 
Tool in Staff Development. Wash- 
ington, August 1944. 86pp. Proc- 
essed. 

This second issue of the new series 
(see above) summarizes the minutes 
of the sessions of one institute of sev- 
eral carried out by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Assistance. 


War and Social Services 


ANDREWS, Col. JoHN N. “Demobiliza- 
tion, Rehabilitation and Reemploy- 
ment of Veterans.” Journal of 
American Insurance, Chicago, Vol. 
21, Oct. 1944, pp. 6-7 ff. 25 cents. 


Hines, Brig. Gen. Frank T. “New 
Rights for Veterans.” Survey Mid- 
monthly, N. Y., Vol. 80, Sept. 1944, 
pp. 243-245. 30 cents. 


An explanation of the G. I. Bill of 
Rights and of the facilities and 
policies of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON SERVICE TO 
VETERANS. Community Services to 
Veterans; A Guide for Planning and 
Coordination. N. Y.: The Com- 
mittee, under the auspices of the 
National Social Work Council, 1944. 
19 pp. 10 cents. 

“State Variations in War Migration 
and Post-War Demobilization.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 59, Sept. 1944, pp. 481-495. 
30 cents. 

With tables and maps showing war- 
time changes and problems confront- 
ing the States in the post-war period. 
WALLER, WILLARD W. The Veteran 

Comes Back. N. Y.: Dryden Press, 

Inc., 1944. 316 pp. $2.75. 

Includes a discussion of the best 
ways to make readjustment work. 


WEcTor, Dixon. When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co., River- 
side Press, 1944. 588 pp. $3. 

A history of previous United States 
demobilizations with discussion of to- 
day’s problems. 


General 


“Beveridge Plus?” The Economist, 
London, Vol. 147, Sept. 30, 1944, pp. 
433-435. Is. 

A discussion of the British Govern- 
ment’s social insurance proposals. 
BiccE, GeorcE E. The Goal of Social 

Security. Address, Christ Church 

Forum, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1944. Wash- 

ington: Social Security Board, In- 

formational Service, 1944. 5 pp. 

Processed. Free. 

Outlines “the kind of social security 
program we believe should be our goal 
in the better world ahead.” 


“The Cart Before the Horse.” The 
Statist, London, Vol. 141, Sept. 30, 
1944, pp. 794-796. 9d. 

Comment on the British Govern- 
ment’s social insurance plan which 
criticizes the sociological conse- 
quences of disproportionate attention 
to older beneficiaries as compared 
with children. Also has a summary 
of the plan on page 800. 
Inter-American Affairs, 1943; An An- 

nual Survey, No. 3. Edited by 

Arthur P. Whitaker. N. Y.: Colum- 

bia University Press, 1944. 277 pp. 

$3, 

Includes a 30-page review of labor 
and social welfare. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Social 
Policy in Dependent Territories. 
Montreal: The Office, 1944. 185 pp. 
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(Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 

38.) $1. 

“Labor Conditions in France.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 59, Oct. 1944, pp. 705-727. 
30 cents. 

With material on social insurance, 
employment, unemployment, wages, 
and other topics. Includes wartime 
information. 

“Labor Conditions in Norway.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 59, Sept. 1944, pp. 496-515. 
30 cents. 

With information on social insur- 
ance, including wartime changes. 


Lipson, LESLIE. “How Social Security 
Works in New Zealand.” Public 
Administration, London, Vol. 22, 
Summer 1944, pp. 74-86. 4s. 


PEARSON, NoRMANM. “National Plan- 
ning for a Public Works Program.” 
Southwestern Social Science Quar- 
terly, Austin, Tex., Vol. 25, Septem- 
ber 1944, pp. 77-99. 75 cents. 
Traces national public works pro- 

grams and planning from the first 

World War through the Executive 

order of October 4, 1943, which made 

the Budget Bureau solely responsible 
for advance planning in this field. 


“Social Security in Australia.” In- 
ternational Labour Review, Mon- 
treal, Vol. 50, Oct. 1944, pp. 532-534. 
50 cents. 

Outlines legislation passed by the 
Commonwealth Parliament in April 
1944 “for the payment, subject to a 
means test, of unemployment, sick- 
ness, and ‘special’ benefits, financed 
by direct taxation.” Also summarizes 


increases in invalid, old-age, and 
widows’ pensions. 
U.S. ConcrREss. SENATE. COMMITTEE 


ON TERRITORIES AND INSULAR AFFAIRS. 
Economic and Social Conditions in 
Puerto Rico. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1944. 56 pp. 
(78th Cong., Ist sess., S. Rept. 628.) 
10 cents. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


Linton, M. ALBERT. “Problems of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance.” 
Eastern Underwriter, Life Insur- 

nce Salesmanship Edition, 1944, 
N. Y., Vol. 45, Oct. 6, 1944, pp. 40 
ir. Gb. 

Considers coverage, the acquisition 
of insured status, financial questions, 
and other points. 


“Underwriters View Social Security.” 
The Spectator, Philadelphia, Vol. 
152, Oct. 1944, pp. 40-43. $5 a year. 
Discusses the results of three sur- 

veys of insurance men’s opinions on 


old-age and survivors insurance. In- 
cludes views on such protection for 
the agents themselves. 


Employment Security 


BENNION, Epwarp G. “Is Unemploy- 
ment Chronic? ” Harvard Business 
Review, N. Y., Vol. 23, Autumn 1944, 
pp. 115-128. $1.50. 

“It is the purpose of this article to 
reduce Keynes’s theory to the simplest 
terms possible and to point out some 
of the implications for businessmen.” 
BEVERIDGE, W. H. “The Govern- 

ment’s Employment Policy.” Eco- 

nomic Journal, London, Vol. 54, 

June-Sept. 1944, pp. 161-176. ‘s. 6d. 

A critical analysis of the British 
Government’s White Paper on Em- 
ployment Policy, including contrasts 
between its theses and those developed 
by Beveridge in his latest book, Re- 
port on Full Employment in a Free 
Society. The paper also appears as a 
postscript to this book. 

Burns, ARTHUR E. “Public Debt and 
Full Employment.” The Controller, 
N. Y., Vol. 12, Oct. 1944, pp. 418-420. 
50 cents. 

Reasons for holding that a policy 
looking toward high levels of eco- 
nomic activity is more important than 
the aim of debt retirement and in fact 
constitutes the best way to achieve 
reduction of the public debt. 


HaGEN, EVERETT E., and KIRKPATRICK, 
Nora Boppy. “The National Out- 
put at Full Employment in 1950.” 
American Economic Review, Me- 
nasha, Wis., Vol. 34, Sept. 1944, pp. 
472-500. $1.25. 

An estimate of “the size of the 1950 
labor force and the quantity of goods 
and services it will be able to pro- 
duce.” The significance of the esti- 
mates for public policy on employ- 
ment and other matters is indicated. 


JOSEPH, M.F.W. “The British White 
Paper on Employment Policy.” 
American Economic Review, Me- 
nasha, Wis., Vol. 34, Sept. 1944, pp. 
561-567. $1.25. 

“The Outline of a Planned Economy 
for Great Britain; Derived From the 
White Paper on Employment Policy 
and the Debate in the House of 
Commons.” Economic Record, 
N. Y., Vol. 6, Oct. 1944, pp. 61-68. 


TENNESSEE. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
CommMIssIoN. Seasonal Industries in 
Relation to Unemployment Com- 
pensation. Prepared by Research 
and Statistics Section. Nashville, 
June 1, 1944. 32 pp. Processed. 

U. S. War MANPOWER COMMISSION. 
BUREAU OF PLACEMENT. A Selected 


Bibliography on Employment Serv- 
ice and Related Subjects (Re- 
vised). Washington, 1944. 39 pp. 
Processed. (Employment Office 
Training Program, Unit 15.) 


WoOYyYTINSKY, WLADIMIR S. “Prospects 
for Permanent Full Employment; 
The Chances for Full Employment 
in Postwar America.” Interna- 
tional Postwar Problems, N. Y., Vol. 
1, Sept. 1944, pp. 498-515. “Will 
War Savings Stabilize Prosperity?” 
by Albert Halasi, pp. 515-523. $1. 


Mr. Woytinsky explains funda- 
mental aspects of the war economy in 
this country; considers the employ- 
ment situation; and analyzes the na- 
ture, importance, and duration of war 
savings as a potential basis of a new 
phase in our economic history. Mr. 
Halasi, though without fundamental 
disagreement, holds that the process 
of dissaving may be of the type to 
make positive governmental employ- 
ment policies very important. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


BaLpwIin, JosEPH E. “Cooperation in 
a Medical Care Program.” Public 
Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 2, Oct. 1944, 
pp. 243-249. 50 cents. 

Shows in some detail how an In- 
diana county has provided for medical 
care of persons receiving public assist- 
ance. 

CHICKERING, MarTHAA. “Administra- 
tive Supervision.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 2, Oct. 1944, pp. 234— 
237 ff. 50 cents. 

Standards for successful super- 
vision by one public welfare agency 
of “the over-all administration of an- 
other agency.” 

Davis, Frances. “Coordination of 
Public Assistance and Child Wel- 
fare.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 
Vol. 2, Oct. 1944, pp. 238-242 ff. 50 
cents. 

Toward a more effective program of 
meeting “full responsibility for social 
services for children.” 

SmitH, ANNA KALeT. “Family Wel- 
fare Under a New Law in Soviet 


Russia.” The Child, Washington, 
Vol. 9, Sept. 1944, pp. 46-47. 5 
cents. 

Health and Medical Care 


American Health Number. Railroad 
Journal, Chicago, Vol. 8, Aug. 1944. 
Entire issue. $1. 

This special issue, containing more 
than 20 articles by physicians and 
others, was suggested by the National 
Physicians Committee for the Exten- 
sion of Medical Service, which has 
supplied a good deal of the material. 
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Most of the articles are strongly op- 
posed to any type of general insurance 
against sickness. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION. 
COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL CaRE. Bibli- 
ography on Public Medical Service. 
Chicago: The Association, Septem- 
ber 1944. 16 pp. Processed. 15 
cents. 


GaFAFER, W. M., and _ SITGREAVES, 
RosepitH. “Studies on the Dura- 
tion of Disabling Sickness; VI— 
Time Lost from Short-term Ab- 
sences and Its Relation to Total 
Time Lost.” Public Health Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 59, Oct. 6, 1944, 
pp. 1311-1320. 5 cents. 

Data on sickness experience of male 
employees in a public utility. 


MacNatty, Sir ArtHuUR S. “Britain’s 
Plan for a National Health Serv- 
ice.” Public Affairs, Halifax, N. S., 
Vol. 7, Summer 1944, pp. 205-209. 
30 cents. 


Mancus, A. R. Health and Human 
Resources in Rural Ohio. Colum- 
bus: Ohio State University and 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, May 1944. 61 pp. Processed. 
(Department of Rural Economics 
and Rural Sociology, Mimeograph 
Bulletin No. 176.) 

Analyzes rural health conditions in 

Ohio, considers the distribution of 


health resources in the State, and 
offers conclusions for a sound health 
policy. 


“Medical Care in a National Health 
Program.” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Chicago, 
Vol. 126, Oct. 14, 1944, pp. 441-442. 
25 cents. 


The text of a report adopted by the 
Governing Council of the American 
Public Health Association at its an- 
nual meeting in New York, October 4, 
1944. It advocates a national pro- 
gram to “make available to the entire 
population all essential preventive, 
diagnostic and curative services” to 
be ‘adequately and securely financed 
through social insurance supported 
by general taxation, or by general tax- 
ation alone.” An editorial criticizing 
the report appears on pp. 434-435 of 
the Journal. 


MOUNTIN, JOSEPH W. “Relocation of 
Physicians; A Prerequisite to Better 
Medical Care.” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 126, Sept. 23, 1944, pp. 
203-205. 25 cents. 


The medical director, U. S. Public 
Health Service, analyzes conditions 
and makes suggestions for offsetting 
the handicaps suffered by rural com- 
munities, due to “low income, lack of 


essential facilities and professional 
isolation.” 


SCOTLAND. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
Summary Report ... for the Year 
Ended 30th June 1944. Edinburgh: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1944. 23 
pp. (Cmd. 6545.) 4d. 


U. S. OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION. A Public Service for Re- 
storing the Handicapped to Useful 
Employment; Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, 1944. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1944. 12 pp. 

An informational pamphlet. 


Variations in Industrial Medical Serv- 
ice Plans. Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 
126, Oct. 7, 1944, pp. 333-348. 25 
cents. 


Six articles descriptive of industrial 
programs throughout the country ap- 
pear in this issue of the Journal. The 
authors are James M. Adams (Stana- 
cola plan), M.S. Bloom (Binghamton, 
N. Y., area), Sidney R. Garfield 
(Kaiser Industries), Edward M. Jones 
(Endicott-Johnson plan), James C. 
McCann (Massachusetts), and John 
J. Wittmer (general). Discussion 
follows the papers, all of which were 
presented before the Section on Pre- 
ventive and Industrial Medicine and 
Public Health at the annual meeting 
of the AMA in Chicago last June. 





(Continued from page 48) 
or about 180,000 less than a year 
earlier and only 10,000 more than 
the low point in April 1944. 

In a statement before the Senate 
War Investigating Committee, the 
Executive Director of the War Man- 
power Commission said that the end 
of the war in Europe will also end the 
employment stabilization program, 
the required hiring of male labor 
through the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, and fixed employment ceilings. 
The 48-hour workweek in war plants 
will be continued, however, so that 
overtime earnings will offset the in- 
ducements offered by civilian employ- 
ment not operating on the 48-hour 
week. The nonregulatory functions 
and programs of the USES will be 
strengthened and the management- 
labor committees, which could for- 
mulate necessary Manpower pro- 
grams to overcome urgent manpower 
problems on a voluntary basis, will be 
retained. 


During September the WMC an- 
nounced plans for lifting all man- 
power controls for veterans of the 
present war. To change jobs, veter- 
ans will not need statements of avail- 
ability and may be hired by any em- 
ployer without referral by the USES. 
At the same time, any veteran seek- 
ing employment through the USES is 
entitled to referral without regard to 
the priority status or essentiality of 
the job and may be hired without 
regard to employment ceilings, 
though they must be counted against 
an established employment ceiling, 
unless the local employment stabili- 
zation program provides for exemp- 
tion. 


Placement Activities 


Seven percent fewer nonagricul- 
tural placements were made by the 
WMC in September than in August 
but 29 percent more than in Septem- 


ber 1943. Twelve States reported 
more placements than in August, in- 
cluding all 5 States in Region XII, 
where shipbuilding is still booming. 
Only 11 States, scattered geograph- 
ically, reported fewer placements 
than a year earlier. In only 7 of the 
37 industry groups was there a de- 
crease from the September 1943 num- 
ber, and the declines ranged from 
less than 1 percent in tobacco manu- 
factures to 33 percent in aircraft and 
parts. 

Short-time placements were 11.6 
percent of all nonfarm placements in 
September—the largest proportion 
this year. Placements of women, 
while less in number than in August, 
formed the same percentage of all 
nonfarm placements. Fewer place- 
ments of nonwhite workers, both in 
number and in proportion to the total, 
were made. 

As in July and August, World War 
II veterans made up 5 percent of all 
nonfarm placements in September. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1944 
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